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A RHAPSODY OF DEATH. 


BY ERIO MAOKAY. 


Tuar phantoms fair, with radiant hair, 
May seek at midnight hour 
The sons of men, belov'd again, 
And give them holy power ; 
That souls survive the mortal hive, and sinless 
come and go, 
Is true as death, the prophet saith ; and God 
will have it so. 


For who be ye who doubt and prate? 
O, sages! make it clear 
If ye be more than men of fate, 
Or less than men of cheer ; 
If ye be less than bird or beast? O, brothers! 
make it plain 
If ye be bankrupts at a feast, or sharers in a 
gain? 


You say there is no future state ; 
The clew ye fail to find. 
The flesh is here, and bones appear 
When graves are undermined, 
But of the soul, in time of dole, what answer 
can ye frame— 
Ye who have heard no spirit-word to guide ye 
to the same? 


Ah! facts are good, and reason’s good, 
But fancy’s stronger far ; 
In weal or woe we only know 
We know not what we are, 
The sunset seems a raging fire, the clouds roll 
back, afraid ; 
The rainbow seems.a broken lyre, on which the 
storm has play’d. 


But these, ye urge, are outward signs. 
Such signs are not for you. 
The sight’s deceiv’d and truth bereav’d 
By diamonds of the dew. 
The sage’s mind is more refined, his rapture 
more complete ; 
He almost knows the little rose that blossoms at 
his feet. 


The sage can kill a thousand things, 
And tell the names of all ; 
And wrench away the wearied wings 
Of eagles when they fall ; 
And calmly trace the lily’s grace or fell the 
strongest tree, 
And almost feel, if not reveal, the secrets of the 
sea. 


But can he set, by day or night, 
The clock-work of the skies ? 
And bring the dead man back to sight 
With soul-invested eyes? 
Can he describe the ways of life, the wondrous 
ways of death, 
And whence it came, and what the flame that 
feeds the vital breath? 


It he could do such deeds as these, 
He might, though poor and low, 
Explain the cause of Nature’s laws, 
Which none shall ever know ; 
He might recall the vanished years by lifting of 
his hand, 
And bid the wind go north or south to prove 
what he has plann’d. 


But God is just. He burdens not 
The shoulders of the sage; 
He pities him whose sight is dim ; 
He turns no second page. 
There are two pages to the book. We men have 
read the one ; 
The other needs a spirit-look, in lands beyond 
the sun. 


The other needs a poet’s eye, 
Like that of Milton blind ; 

The light of Faith which cannot die, 
Though doubts perplex the mind ; 





The eyesight of a little child; a martyr’s eye in 


dole, 
Which sees afar the golden star that shines upon 
the soul! 
Loxpoy, ENGLAND. 


PATIENT FAITH. 
REV. XIII, 10. 











BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. 





O, Gop! Thy wisdom cannot err ; 
Thy tender mercy never fails ; 
Although Thou mayst the help defer, 
Till hands and feet are pierced with nails, 


Thy Best-belovéd bore the cross ; 
He died that awful death for «me ; 

Help me for Him to suffer loss, 
Like Him to bear my agony! 


Teach me to look in faith to Him! 

His wounded feet, and hands, and side, 
Have made all earthly honors dim ; 

While pain and grief are glorified. 
Give me, O, Father! strength to bear 

All burdens gladly for His sake ; 
With Him in grief below to share 

And in His joys above partake. 

PORTLAND, ME. 
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OUR EXCISE BOARD. 


BY HOWARD OROSBY, D.D. 








Tue statements of Messrs. Huughton and 
Mitchell before the Senate Committee have 
only made tangible the evidence we all 
possessed before of the absolute rottenness 
of the Excise Board of the city of New 
York. These two worthies unblushingly 
declare that the objections of their col- 
league, Mr. Morris, to the licensing of low 
dens have been uniformly set aside, and 
that on no testimony or argument. This is 
precisely what was done when Messrs. 
Morrison, Merkle and Morton were Com- 
missioners, Messrs. Morrison and Merkle 
treatiog Mr. Murton as a nobody, and ig- 
noring all bis protests. It is a way the 
Board has. A fellow-commissioner’s pro- 
test, one would think, would lead to post- 
ponement and careful examination. Court. 
esy, if not righteousness, would seem to 
demand this much. But courtesy and 
righteousness are alike plants of rare 
growth in the Excise Office. I may give 
an illustration of the high virtues of Messrs. 
Haughton and Mitchell from an incident in 
which I played a part. 

In March, 1884, a Mr. Ordemann trans- 
ferred his saloon from Sixth Avenue to 
the corner of Fourth Avenue and Nine- 
teenth Street. I went to the Excise Com- 
missioners and protested against the trans- 
fer, on the ground that within 500 feet of 
that corner there were already six saloons; 
surely enough to supply all that neighbor- 
hood! Mr. Ordemann’s plea was that he 
had spent several thousand dollars in pre- 
paring the new place, and could not afford 
to lose the money. Finally I withdrew 
my protest, on the express promise made by 
the Commissioners (1) that, hencefurward, 
not another license should be given in that 
vicinity, and (2) that they would by procla- 
mation forbid any saloon-keeper from 
transferring his place without their prior 
permission, and would never listen to a 
plea of expenditure, as in Ordemann’s case, 
again. 

Well, what was the result? In May, 
1885, Mr. Harms transferred his place from 
Sixth Avenue to Fourth Avenue and Seven- 
teenth Street, without any prior permis- 
sion of the Board and against my most 
earnest protest. The Commissioners broke 
both their promises. They planted another 
saloon in the vicinity, and that, too, of a 








man who had utterly defied their proclama- 
tion. (I should say that the proclamation 
was issued in 1884 and sent to every sa- 
loon-keeper in the city.) This illustrates 
the high moral tone of Messrs. Haughton and 
Mitchell. I deeply sympathize with Mr. 
Morris, who has to do with colleagues of 
this caliber. 

Another exhibition made in the investi- 
gation was the perfectly reckless way in 
which the Commissioners obtained any 
kind of report they wished from their in- 
spectors, and then relied on those reports 
in spite of police evidence to the contrary. 
The inspectors appear to be used as mere 
cloaks for all imperfections in the appli- 
cant. At what pecuniary cost to the ap- 
plicant this is done we were not told. 

Places as notorious as Tom Gonld’s were 
made as sweet and pure as a Quaker meet- 
ing. Mr. Haughton, however, went so far 
in his statements as to detend the existence 
of such places for the amusement and rec- 
reation of our hard-working population! 
He did not think the presence of lewd 
women worked any evil. Mr. Haughton 
speaks with the deep sympathy of one who 
used to keep two noted liquor saloons, 
where the hard-working aldermen used to 
amuse themselves. Gould and Parker, and 
Harry Hill and The. Allen are not to be 
ridden over rough-shod by wicked philan- 
thropists while Haughton is on hand and 
can defend them. , 

What if Mr. Morris went into Theiss’s sa- 
loon in Fourteenth Street, on Sunday, and 
drank whisky there, and then brought the 
evidence to the Board! What if Theiss 
also ran a theater and a saloon together! 
What is all this double law-breaking to 
these champions of the hard-working poor, 
Messre. Haughton and Mitchell? Morris 
must take a back seat, and Haughton and 
Mitchell reward the virtuous Theiss with a 
license. This is the sort of thing which 
has been going on for years in this city, 
while temperance men are theorizing and 
no more touching the practical subject 
than if they were shooting spit-balls at the 
moon. 

The idea that the Excise Commission ex- 
ists in order to restrict and restrain never 
entered the heads of Haughton and Mitchell ; 
or, if it did, entered only to be smiled at. 
The notion of the Board is that it exists 
to make political capital and as much pri- 
vate advantage as possible. The public 
good is a phrase without meaning at Bond 
Street and Bowery. The multiplication of 
grog-shops as centers of voting influence is 
the first aim; and trifling matters, like pub- 
lic ‘6rder and decency, must be put one 
side for this. Churches, public schools, 
female seminaries—all go for nothing as ar- 
guments against the erection of saloons in 
any neighborhood which thieves and pros- 
titutes may make their appropriate haunts. 
There is to be perfect freedom for vice, but 
no freedom for virtue. 

This is the doctrine practically taught by 
our Excise Commission. This is the con- 
fession virtually made by the Commission- 
ers on their examination. Surely the com- 
munity is without excuse if it take no 
actiou after this bold enunciation of rowdy 
morals on the part of the Commissioners. 

The authorities who can remove the Com- 
missioners have now ample cause and evi- 
dence to do it. These authorities are the 
Mayor and Governor. If the Mayor could 
act alone, no doubt the removal would be 
speedy; for Mr. Grace has always proved 
himself a just and resolute mayor. But 





as the Governor has a voice in this matter, 
the outlook is not bright. The antecedents 
of Governor Hill give us no hope of any 
action on his part for the city’s good: We 
‘must probably wait till next May, when 
the term of service of Messrs, Haughton 
and Mitchell expires, and when Mayor 
Grace will supply their places with men 
who will obey the laws and use the Excise 
legislation, as it was intended, for the 
restriction of the fearful saloon evil, 


We need, however, new legislation, 
which shall be more specific and positive 
in its restrictive clauses, which shall im- 
pose severer penalties, and which shall take 
away the discretionary powers of the Com- 
missioners. The High License Bill, now 
extensively circulated throughout the state, 
has been prepared with these ends in view, 
It has had the careful preparation of the 
best legal talent, and is as near a perfect 
law as we can expect to be made. If Pro- 
hibitionists vote against it, or put men into 
the Assembly who will vote against it, they 
will simply increase the evil which they 
profess to deprecate, without the ghost of 
a chance of carrying out their own favor- 
ite measure. 

All grades of temperance men, and all 
good citizens who desire to break up 
rowdyism and saloon politics, should unite 
in this telling blow on the liquor suprem- 
acy. No other practical measure is before 
the public. The elections for Assemblymen 
should turn on the queation of this law 
throughout the state. All other things are 
of small moment compared with this. The 
actions of Haughton and Mitchell, and 
their testimony before the Senate Commit- 
tee, should serve to bring this matter at 
once to a head with a long-suffering, but 
aroused, community, 

We have expressely allowed drunkards 
and the advocates of drunkards to take 
their place year after year in the two 
branches of the State Legislature, on the 
ground of faithfulness to party. Let us 
now be faithless to party, when the party 
nominee is a rowdy or the friend of row- 
dies. I was disgusted, when opposing the 
granting a license to the notorious Harry 
Hill, to find two state senators advocating 
his cause. It is such disgraceful represen- 
tation at Albany we must stop; and, if good 
men will join and forget party, the thing 
can be done, 

Haughton and Mitchell have done us a 
good turn in showing their hands, and 
openly defying the public. Let us answer 
their ‘‘ What are you going to do about it?” 
as we answered Tweed’s. Let us show 
them that the people are not with them, 
and that they are grossly mistaken if they 
expect their support. It is only the low, 
immoral, degraded portion of the people 
who will be their followers when a crisis is 
framed; and, thanks be to God, this de- 
graded portion is a very small portion of 
the great people. 

All that the real, solid people want is a 
clear, practical way of squelching this 
filthy monster. There is no time now for 
theories and speculations and disquisitions. 
We want no political deals or bargains. 
The ship is aleak, and we must stop the leak 
atonce. We can yo to arguing afterward. 

Let us take the measures that are handi- 
est and most quickly applied. Then, 
if we wish something better, we shall 
have time to mature it. This is the com- 
mon sense that ought to unite all right- 
thinking men at this crisis. ‘ : 

New Yorx Orty, Oct. 6th, 1886, : 
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THE HEAVENLY GLORY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Tue word ‘‘ glory,” whether applied to 
the past, the present, or the future, to ob- 
jects physical or purely mental and epir- 
itual, to a substance, a quality, or an act, 
naturally attracts and impresses the human 
mind. The contents of the term are 
sigvificant. A glorious man is deemed, for 
some reason, to be above the level of com- 
mon humanity. A glorious act is marked 
by qualities, intellectual or moral, or both, 
that attract our attention and invite our ad- 
miration. The glory of God, whether 
essential or declarative, is simply God him- 
self, es he is in his nature or in the mani- 
festation of his attributes. The sun is 
glorious as the great orb of day. The 
moon and stars that adorn the night are 
glorious. Human nature is so constituted 
as to be responsive and appreciative when 
any object, properly coming under the 
category of glory, passes before its eye. 
Thought is summoned and emotion ex- 
cited by such an object. All languages 
have terms to express this movement of the 
mind and heart. 

It is, doubtless, for this reason that the 
pencil of inspiration, in selecting the earth- 
ly coloring in whicb to paint the heavenly life 
of Christian saintship, has chosen the terms 
‘‘glory,” and its derivatives ‘‘ glorious,” 
** gloriously,” and ‘‘ glorify,” to cheracter- 
ize the facts of that life. The terms are fit- 
ting ones for the purpose. The idea of the 
Bible is not that Christians are annihilated 
at death, or that they pass to a condition 
inferior to that which they left when dying. 
The reverse of this, indeed—immensely the 
reverse—is the uniform idea of the Word of 
God. And, in order to set forth this re- 
verse, the Bible applies the term ‘‘ glory” 
and its derivatives to tle condition and 
state of the righteous after death. It thus 
gives us its estimate of them as they retire 
from things seen and temporal, and enter 
upon those not seen and eternal. The pic- 
ture drawn is one of good cheer, and great- 
ly helps the survivor in bearing the grief, 
and in patiently waiting until his time shall 
come for the sume change. It is a sweet 
consvlation to believe that the dear friend 
who has just left us has gone to glory, and 
will there dwell forever. 

"The Psalmist, inspired by God to sing of 
Christ and his work, thought of his own 
life present, and ot that which is to come, 
and, in a strain of devout praise, exclaims: 
‘Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, 
and afterward receive me toglory.” Guid- 
ance here by a counsel divine and gracious, 
and ‘‘afterward,” as the sequel thereof, 
reception to glory, constituted the theology 
and the comfort of the sweet singer of 
Israel. Both were real to him; and such 
they should be to all who have made their 
peace with God through Christ. The lan- 
guage has no exclusive pertinency to the 
Psalmist, but rather belongs to the dialect 
of all saintship. 

Paul, the great expounder of Christ‘ani- 
ty, crowns the climax of a sublime argu- 
ment with these words: ‘‘And whom he 
justified, them he also glorified.” The 
context shows that God’s foreknowledge, 
predestination, effectual calling, and jus- 
tification precede, in the order of things, 
his act of glorification. This act is the 
last link in the gracious chain. God hasa 
plan in the salvation of men; and, accord- 
ing to this plan, he finally glorifies in 
Heaven all whom be calls and justifies on 
earth. No wonder the apostle exclaimed: 
‘* What shall we then say to these things? 
If God be for us, who can be against us?” 
Yes, if God be on our side, and has writ. 
ten in Heaven the decree of glory in our 
favor, who shall reverse that decree? 

Referring to those who are ‘‘ the children 
of God,” by faith in Christ Jesus, the same 
apostle thus sketches theirimmortal future : 
‘* And if children, then heirs; heirs of God, 
and joint-heirs with Christ; if so be that 
we suffer with him, that we may be also 
glorified together. For I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed in us.” The glory 


here spoken of is to be realized in and to 
the Christian when ‘‘ the sufferings of this 
present time” shall be ended by death; and 
with this glory these sufferings are not 
worthy to be compared. They are merely 


the inconveniences of the passing moment. 
If we suffer with and for Christ, we shall 
be glorified with bim. “ When’ Christ, 
who is our life, shall appear,” says the 
apostle to the Colossians, ‘then shall ye 
also appear with him 
speaks of himself as ‘ an elder, and a wit- 
ness of the sufferings of Cbrist, and also a 
partaker of the glory that shg)l be revealed.” 
He expected to go to Heaven at death, and 
there share in the glory of that blegsed state. 
The eye of thought and hope was fixed 
upon the glory of the spirit world. 

There is a passage, in Paul’s Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, which sets forth 
this glory in the strongest manner that lies 
within the possibilities of language. These 
are the words: ‘‘ For our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” The contrasts here drawn are 
most impressive. Here the Christian has 
affliction; but in Heaven be has glory; and 
the affliction here contributes to secure 
that glory. While the affliction here is 
light, the glory is a weight of glory; and 
while the affliction is but for a moment, the 
glory is not only far more exceeding, but 
also eternal. The two are contrasted at 
every point. Glory in kind that, in de- 
gree, is ‘*a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory,” is surely glory on a vast 
scale. Nu state for humanity can be higher 
than this, and no language stronger than 
that of Paul in describing it. 


These testimonies of God’s Word are radi- 
ant with light; and, whether we can dissolve 
the light into its primitive colors or not, let 
piety take down its barp and swell the 
strain of joy. Let God be praised for such 
a picture of what awaits Christian saint- 
ship after death. The Christian dead isa 
glorified spirit, lives in a glorious world, and 
is in a glorious state. Dry up those tears, 
ye weepers over the pious dead! They have 
gone to glory. Dismiss those timidities, ye 
trembling saints who fear to die! Death will 
enthrone you in glory. Glory is the word 
that God uses to lift your hopes and in- 
spire your zeal. He has guaranteed to you 
‘*a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory,” and will make the guaranty good 
when he calls you to your home in the 
skies. The reality will certainly not be ex- 
ceeded by the verbal picture. What God 
says on this subject, as on every other, is 
not inteuded to mislead or disappoint our 
hopes. Our wisdom is to let the thing said 
have its fullest force, upon the authority of 
him who saysit. Doing this, we shall here 
luxuriate in the sweet anticipation which 
it authenticates aud justifies. 

It is, doubtless, true that we cannot on 
earth perfectly understand this glory, and 
should not undertake the venturesome 
tusk. We can, for all practical purposes, 
well afford to wait till death shall make us 
wiser. We do not need to know more 
than we now do, in order to see that Heaven 
is desirable beyond all comparison, and 
that it is alike our imperative duty and 
highest interest to seek admission into that 
world. The Bible, however, has not lim- 
ited us to merely the general idea of glory 
expanded into its highest possible mean- 
ing. It adds other ideas; and these, to 
some extent at least, explain the nature of 
this glory. 

It is certainly a biblical idea that the 
Christian in Heaven will be a much wiser 
being than he was or could be while in 
the body and on earth. He will know 
more there than he did here. ‘ For now,” 
says the apostle, ‘‘ we see through a glass 
darkly; but then face to face; now I know 
in part; but then shall I know even as also 
Iam known.” He selects the knowledge 
of the mere child, as compared with that 
of the full-grown and mature man, for the 
purpose of illustrating the difference be- 
tween our knowledge here and that which 
we shall have in Heaven. We shall doubt- 
less be progressively wiser by the con- 
tinual growth of knowledge during all the 
ages of our immortal history, and richer 
aud larger themes will occupy and interest 
our thoughts. Faith in its present form 
will give place to celestial vision. God and 
his great kingdom of Nature, as well as of 
law and grace, will be unfolded to us as they 
are not and cannot be on earth. The things 
that, perchance, perplex us here, will be sim- 
ple hereafter. Be patient, then, ye anxious, 





inquiring children of faith on earth, who 


in glory.” Peter | 





wish to know more. Content yourselves 
for the present with the present measure of 
attainable knowledge. Read the Bible 
thoughtfully, believe what it says, and 
make good use of the information given. 
Your desire for more knowledge will, ere 
long, be gratified, You will soon have the 
privilege of dying, and then the sun-light 
of Heaven will burst upon you. Celestial 
glories will, then, by celestial experience, 
come into the field of celestial vision. 
Death will disenthrall you from the con- 
finement and limitations of the body of flesh 
and blood, and crown you with the glory 
of knowledge. 

It is equally a biblical idea that the 
Christian will be sinlessly perfect in Heaven. 
He is not so here, even in his best moral 
state. Often saddened with the conscious- 
ness of sin, he as often has occasion to 
make the publican’s prayer, and to say 
with Paul: ‘* Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” He does not al- 
ways do what he approves, and sometimes 
does what he disapproves; and, in either 
event, he condemns himself. His present 
life is a contest between conflicting princi- 
ples and influences. It will not be so in 
Heaven. Christians, once admitted to 
that world, are described as “the spirits of 
just men made perfect.” They are pre- 
sented as ‘‘ faultless” before the presence of 
the divine glory, with exceeding joy. Be- 
holding the glory of the Lord, they are 
changed into the same image from glory to 
glory. Seeing Christ, and communing with 
him, they bécome like him in all the per- 
fections of his moral character. Like their 
Lord—holy, harmless, undefiled, and sepa- 
rate from sinners—they form what the Bible 
calls ‘‘a glorious church,” triumphant and 
celestial, without spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing, as the fitting spouse to prace 
and honor the Heavenly Bridegroom. They 
are, according to the measure of their ca- 
pacities, perfect in holiness, and so remain 
forever, leaving all sin behind them when 
they leave this world. Moral purity is the 
highest glory of our nature; and this glory, 
perfect in degree, attaches to the Christian 
in the heavenly world. So the Bible 
clearly teaches. O, blessed glory! when 
imperfect holiness shall be crowned by 
perfect and eternal holiness! O, blessed 
day! when sin itself shall die, and suaint- 
ship obtain the victory, and emerge into 
the purity celestial! 

It is not less a biblical idea that the Chris- 
tian, after death, will be perfectly happy. 
Nobody who has read the Bible ever sup- 
posed that the miseries which attach to and 
afflict him here will follow him into Heav- 
en, or that they will be succeeded by new 
and different causes of misery. The uni- 
versal idea, as to what the Bible teaches, is 
that Heaven is the abode of perfect happi- 
ness. Nor can there be any doubt as to the 
correctness of this idea. The Bible speaks 
thus of Christians in Heaven: *‘ They shall 


‘hunger no more, neither thirst any more; 


neither hall the sun light on them, nor 
any beat. For the Lamb, which is in the 
midst of the throne, shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters; and God sball wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” 
other passage: ‘‘ And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes; and there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor cry- 
ing; neither sball there be any more pain; 
for the former things are passed away.” 
No stronger picture than this can be drawn 
of Heaven as a happy world; and with it 
the whole current cf the Bible corresponds. 
The idea, though worked out in various 
forms, is always one and the same idea. 
Yes, it is true—and God be praised for the 
truth !—that Christians, when they die, bid 
a permanent farewell to misery and all its 
causes, and enter into a state of perfect 
and eternal happiness, which, doubtless, 
is progressive with their increasing capaci- 
ty. Their growth of knowledge and per- 
fect holiness naturally lead to this result. 
The contrast in this respect, between what 
they were here, and what they are in 
Heaven—between Lazarus, the beggar, 
on earth, and Lazarus, the prince, in the 
skies; between the martyr roasting at the 
stake and the same martyr singing in 
Heaven—yes, this contrast may well recon- 
cile us to death, and fill us with good cheer 
as we close our eyes to the things visible 
and temporal, only tu open them to the 


It further says, in an-. 





things invisible and eternal. A brilliant 
hope, authenticated by the Word of God, 
attends us as we step into the stream of 
death; and, to a being of man’s capacity 
for happiness, this hope is worth more than 
all the gold of earth, and more than all the 
honors ever gained or lost in this world. 
To die and go to the Bible Heaven is, on 
the score of happiness, to make a profitable 
change of worlds. There is no bliss here 
that can for a moment be compared with 
the bliss to be attained there. There 1s no 
surrow here which the joy of Heaven will 
not cure, 

Other ideas might be added as to 
the nature of the heavenly glory revealed 
in the Bible; yet, a great expansion of 
knowledge, the attainment of perfect holi- 
ness, and the state of perfect happiness— 
ideas which are not uncertain speculations, 
but rest directly upon the authority of 
God’s Word, and may, therefore, be 
accepted with implicit faith—will suffice 
for the present meditation. They make 
the heavenly life one of superlative glory. 
They constitute, in part at least, the charm 
of that life. We shall see more and know 
more of Heaven when there; yet what, 
with the aid of the Bible, we can here see, 
makes it attractive beyond the power of 
words to express. 

Reader, have you loved and lost and 
buried a sainted friend? If so, you can sym- 
pathize with the writer in asking the 
question: What has become of the loved 
and the lost? He hopes that you can also 
sympathize with him in the consolation 
and the comfort afforded by the Bible an- 
swer to this question. The Bible has more 
good news for youvn this subject than you 
are aware of, unless you have, with pro- 
longed attention, turned your ear in the di- 
rection whence the news comes. Its 
eschatology, as to those who die in the 
Lord, fills the whole firmament of thought 
with transcendent glory. Its pictures of 
their future state contain the boldest, the 
sweetest, and purest imagery of time. The 
best words in language, and the best ob- 
jects in Nature, are laid under contribution, 
to give us an idea of their heavenly life. A 
stricken and sorrowful heart, weeping over 
its loss, following in thought its dear de- 
parted one, yet sitting in the illuminated 
gallery of the Bible, will find its griefs, by 
a mysterious enchantment, passing away, 
and the sweet calm of hope and joy taking 
their place. Congratulations addressed to 
the dead, rather than sorrows rending and 
wrecking the heart, will become the expe- 
rieace of the soul. How gloriously the 
Bible lifts and scatters the shades that 
hang over death! What joy it sends into 
this world by the needed service! What 
madness is that which spurns the light, and 
passes tu the grave ahd to cternity without 
its comfort! 

BRookLyn, N. Y. 
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WHO GOVERN YALE COLLEGE? 


BY JOHN PUTNAM GULLIVER. 
ProressoR IN ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











Ir is not a matter of surprise to those 
who have been familiar with the history of 
Yale College to learn that the gentlemen 
who have advocated so earnestly of late a 
radical change in its governing board, find 
the legal obstacles in the way of their 
scheme to be insurmountable. If a half cen- 
tury of anxious preparation, extending 
through the period from the settlement of 
the Connecticut colonies, to the granting of 
the charter, could link an institution indis- 
solubly to the object for which its found- 
ers created it, we may be sure that Yale 
College has a constiiution that cannot be 
moved. Ifacentury of opposition to that 
constitution, extending from the granting 
of the charter in 1701 to its modification in 
1792, during which period the College was 
involved in the violent agitation that final- 
ly transformed Connecticut from a ‘church 
state” to a democratic state, failed to affect 
its stability, there is little probability that 
a dissatisfaction, springing up after 
another century of unquestionable, and, in- 
deed brilliant success, will receive the sup- 
port either of the law or of public opinion. 

But dissatisfaction among its graduates, 
however powerless it may be to disturb the 
established constitution of the institution, 
does not create the atmosphere which Yale 
College is accustomed to breathe. If she 
has taught her sons anything, it is that they 
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should never be satisfied till they can see 
the ‘‘reason of a thing.” Nothing could be 
more distasteful to the clerical representa- 
tives of the Connecticut churches, who are 
now intrusted with the responsibilities of a 
permanent majority in the corporation, than 
a position of arbitrary supremacy over 
those graduates of the college who may 
have chosen other professions. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that they are in such a 
position, either by their own choice, or by 
the charter of the college. It is in part be- 
cause of this mistake that so much feeling 
has been excited in opposition to the pres- 
ent organization. 

The ten clerical fellows do not occupy 
their position by virtue of their profession, 
or as representatives of their profession. 
They are there by the appointment of the 
Congregational churches of Connecticut, 
and as the chosen representatives of those 
churches. This is the special fact to which 
I would like to call attention in this article. 

Our best historical knowledge of the 
events that preceded and attended the 
founding of the College is obtained from 
the ‘‘History of Yale College,” published 
by President Clap, in 1766. A more accessi- 
ble book is ‘*‘ Baldwin’s Annals,” published 
in 1838, where the principal statements, as 
made by Clap, Stiles, Dwight, Trumbull 
and Douglass, are brought out. The fol- 
lowing facts are established beyond ques- 
tion. The founding of the College, both 
as to its matter and its method, was the 
work of the body of Congregational 
churches. The discussions and corre- 
spondence with the Harvard men and 
other experts in college organizations, 
were continued through a period of more 
than fifty years, extending almost frum the 
founding of the colonies iu 1639 to the 
founding of the College in 1701. In these 
discussions the clergy were prominent, not 
by any official prerogative or professional 
authority, but simply because they were 
college-bred men, and justly distinguished 
for their high scholarship and general 
weight of character. These discussions 
were carried on, not only in ministerial as- 
sociations, but in councils, where the laity 
had an equal representation with the clergy. 

Another fact stamps the movement still 
more decisively with a denominational, 
rather than a clerical, character. The first 
plan was ‘‘drawn up in imitation of the Prot- 
estant colleges and universities of France, 
according to which the College was to be 
erected by a General Synod of the Conso- 
ciated Churches, who should have such in- 
fluence in the elections as might be neces- 
gary to preserve orthodoxy in the gov- 
ernors.” 

This plan has been substantially adopted 
since by the Presbyterian and other de- 
nominations, which admit, what the Con- 
gregationalists strenuously deny, an au- 
thority of Church courts, superior to that 
of the local church. It has been exactly 
copied in one institution at the West—the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

It is not difficult to imagine the objec- 
tions to this plan which would be sure to 
occur to these stalwart Congregationalists. 
They did not even venture upon an initial 
assembly of the churches, to determine the 
constitution of the College and to elect its 
first trustees. They would be afraid of 
such a precedent as having in it the seeds 
of Presbyterianism, if not of Prelacy. 
There was a more Congregational, if not a 
more common-sense, way. Consequently 
we read: ‘‘The general or formal Synod 
above referred to was not convened; but 
in lesser conventions of ministers in asso- 
ciations and councils, and in private con- 
versations, ten of the principal ministers in 
the colony were nominated and agreed 
upon, by @ general consent, both of minis- 
ters and people, to stand as trustees or un- 
dertakers, to found, erect, and govern a 
college.” 

At this point we discover one of the fea- 
tures of the plan they had agreed upon for 
representing the denomination in the gov- 
ernment of the College. This was the now 
familiar device of appointing a hoard of 
trustees, known to be thoroughly possessed 
of the views of the founders and in earn- 
est sympathy with them,in the confidence 
that, in the election of their successors, 
they will see to it that men of the same sort 
will be selected. This is the self-perpetu- 
ation plan, under which the large majority 


of our colleges, which are not state insti- 

tutions, are now organized. Experience 

has shown, as might have been expected, 

that this initial force is greatest at the be- 

ginning, and that it will gradually grow 

weaker. It remains to be seen whether, in 

the process of time, it will not cease alto- 

gether. So, at least, the sagacious men 

seemed to think who spent so many long 

years in scanning all the probabilities and 

possibilities incident to their great enter- 

prise. 

Accordingly, we are not surprised to dis- 
cover in the charter of the College another 
feature of their plan in the following pro- 
vision: ‘‘ Provided that the persons nomi- 
nated or associated, from time to time, to 
fill up said number, be ministers of the 
Gospel, inhabiting within this colony, and 
above the age of forty years, or the major 
part of them,” etc. This provision has 
always been interpreted as requiring that 
a majority, at least, of the governing board 
shall be made up of Congregational minis- 
ters, since, in the circumstances, no others 
could have been intended or thought of. 
The provision, therefore, is that the major- 
ity of the trustees shall always be chosen 
from the men whom the churches, through 
the action of their councils and of the local 
churches, had previously elected to be their 
own pastors and teachers. The only dis- 
cretion allowed to this self-perpetuating 
board was in the selection of the best men 
from those whom the churches had already 
selected to an office requiring not only or- 
thodoxy in religious belief, but financial in- 
tegrity and economy, the highest qualities 
of leadership, and the highest attainments 
in scholarship. 

This arrangement, devised two hundred 
years ago, has since been extensively copied 
in the organization of our colleges, It has, 
however, been copied only in part. The 
power of self-perpetuation has been re- 
tained. But the restriction of that power 
within the membership of some body of 
men, elected for another, but co-ordinate 
purpose, by a constituency numerous 
enough and broad enough to insure the 
utmost stability known to human affairs, 
has most unfortunately been omitted. Its 
very existence, in the case of Yale College, 
or at least the reason for its existence, 
seems to have dropped out of sight. 

To vindicate fully the wisdom of our an- 
cestors in framing tue vonstitution of their 
college, it is necessary to cousider the fit- 
ness of the Congregatiunal body to establish 
and control institutions of learning, and also 
the fitness of their ministry to furnish ten 
selected men to be their agents in such a 
work. The splendid record of the denom- 
ination, inwoven, like a warp of gold, with 
the history of nearly every state and terri- 
tory of the Union, may be appealed to as 
to the one point, while the strong growth 
and steady expansion of Yale College in all 
the departments of good learning, may be 
considered decisive as to the other. 


THE HUGUENOT DISPERSION. 
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On the 18th of October, in this present 
year of our Lord, 1885, it will be exactly 
two hundred years since the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes—one of the most nota- 
ble events of modern history, and than 
which none has been more fruitful of great 
and enduring results. In French history, 
properly read and properly understood, it 
occupies a place scarcely second to that of 
the great revolution of 1789; and it is 
probable that, but for the revocation of the 
famous edict, the great revolution itself 
would never have taken place. Nor was 
the effect of the revocation limited to 
France alone. Painful as it was to the 
Huguenots, and unfortunate as it proved 
to be for France, its influence rolled forth 
in beneficent channels to Switzerland, to 
the Netherlands, to Germany, to Great 
Britain, and even to what in those days 
was far-off America. For many reasons 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes must 
ever be regarded as having constituted a 
most important historical epoch; and it 
seems not inappropriate, on the eve of the 
second centennial of the event, to revive 
some of its memories, and to repeat and to 





emphasize some of its lessons, 


q etree 

It is not ungenerous to suppose that 
there are many persons, not unfamiliar 
with the general outstanding facts of his- 
tory, who, if suddenly called upon, would 
find it difficult to explain what is meant 
by these memorial celebrations with which 
we are again overtaken, and that there is a 
still larger number to whom the Edict of 
Nantes, and the revocation of the same, are 
utterly meaningless terms. It will be the 
aim of this article tocome to the aid of 
the one class, and to meet the wants 
of the other, by reproducing clearly and 
intelligently, and with as much fullness 
of statement as is compatible with the 
space at our disposal, an interesting chap- 
ter of French history. The subject resolves 
itself into two questions: First, What is 
meant by the Edict of Nantes? And, Second: 
Wha is meant by its revocation? These 
questions answered, our purpose will, in 
the main, have been accomplished. 


I. In answering the first question, it is 
necessary that we take a rapid glance at 
the early history of Protestantism .in 
France. To look at the France of to-day, 
one would be tempted to conclude that the 
reform movement, which brought about 
such changes in Germany, in Holland, in 
Switzerland, in the Scandinavian King- 
doms, and in the British Isles, had failed to 
produce even a ripple upon the surface of 
affairs in France. It would be an errone- 
ous conclusion. At the very commence- 
ment the French showed an aptitude and a 
readiness for the reception of the reformed 
doctrines. In spite of the ill-concealed op- 
position of Francis I, and of his son, Henry 
11, and even of the active persecution which 
was a feature of both reigns, the Protestant 
cause made real and substantial progress; 
and, in the year 1558, twelve years after 
the death of Luther, it was estimated that 
there were two thousand Protestant places 
of worship, scattered over the kingdom, 
and that the people in regular attendance 
at these places of worship numbered over 
four hundred thousand. Organized after 
the pattern of Geneva, rather than after 
that of Augsburg, they were Presbyterian 
in government and Calvinistic in doctrine. 
In 1559, the year in which Henry died, they 
were strong enough, and daring enough to 
hold a general Synod in Paris, when they 
agreed upon a confession of faith, and de- 
cided upon the form of their ecclesiastical 
organization. From that date Protestant- 
ism in France was a compact, united body, 
agreed as to doctrine, worship, and govern- 
ment, 

lt was about this time that the Protest- 
ants of France began to be known as 
Huguenots. The origin of the name has 
never been satisfactorily determined; and 
so recent a historian as Prof. Henry M. 
Baird regards it as involving a problem 
which is practically insoluble. According 
to one theory, we have the root in Hidgen- 
ossen ** confederates,” a name given, a cen- 
tury before, to the Swiss patriots. Accord- 
ing to another theory, the name is con- 
nected with Hugh Capet. A superstition 
prevailed at Tours that the ghost of King 
Hugh (le Roy Huguon) roamed the streets 
at night; and as the Protestants held their 
meetings under cover of the darkness, they 
were mockingly called Huguenots, as if 
they were the troops of the hobgoblin. 
The latter is the explanation given by 
Beza; and it derives encouragement 
from the consideration that the name 
did not come into general use until 
after the discovery of the conspiracy 
of Amboise, where, Pasquier tells us, he had 
heard the Protestants called Huguenots 
eight or nine years before. Whatever 1may 
be the origin of the name, it was not in 
common use until 1560. After that date, 
it became the distinctive appellation of the 
Protestants of France. It is now a name 
of honor; and as such it has secured an 
enviable place in history; but it was orig- 
inally a term of reproach. 

When we first make the acquaintance of 
the Huguenots, they have already become 
& great political party. Nor are their ad- 
herents drawn only trom the lower or even 
middle ranks of society. On the contrary, 
they can claim as their own some of the 
noblest houses and some of the most illus- 
trious personages in France. Among the 
families im lofty station who had embraced 
the new doctrines, and identified them- 





selves with the persecuted Calvinists, were 


those of Bourbon and Chatillon. The lead. 
ing representatives of those families were: 
of the House of Bourbon, Anthony, King 
of Navarre, by his marriage with Jeanne 
D’Albret, after the sons of Henry II, the 
next in succession to the throne, and his 
two brothers, Charles, Cardinal of Rouen, 
and Louis, Prince of Condé; and of the 
House of Chatillon, Odet, Cardinal of Cha- 
tillon, Admiral Coligny, and Daudelot, 
Colonel of the Cisalpine infantry. To these 
men the Huguenots naturally looked for 
advice and protection. The head of the 
party, by right of birth, was Anthony of 
Navarre; but he was a man of little pur- 
pose and of less energy. Of the three 
Bourbons, Condé alone possessed any force 
of character. The Chatillon brothers were 
of anoble stamp; and Gaspard de Coligny, 
Admiral of France, was one of the noblest 
men of his time. Francis II, a youth of 
sixteen, was now on the throne. He 
had inherited an unfortunate policy, and 
he was surrounded by unhappy influences. 
A secret clause in the treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis, bound the kings of Spain 
and France to extirpate heresy in 
their respective domivions, A _ spe- 
cial tribunal, modeled after the In- 
quisition, and for a similar purpose, had 
been established in France. Near the King 
was the Queen-mother, the young Queen, 
Mary Stuart, her uncles the Guises, Duke 
Henry and the Cardinal of Lorraine. It 
had been the hope of the Queen-mother 
tbat, during the minority of Francis, she 
would be entrusted with supreme power, 
But as the young King was declared of age, 
Mary Stuart was a more important person- 
age at Court than Catharine de Medicis, 
Mary, however, was under the control of 
the Guises. The line of policy required by 
the recent treaty was thus in general favor 
ut Court. For atime, the Protestant lead- 
ers looked on in silence. But the situation 
soon became intolerable. It was bad 
enough to see their brethren in the faith 
despoiled of their goods, put to torture and 
to death, It was worse to see the control 
of the kingdom in the hands of the upstart 
and arrogant family of Guise. Arrange- 
ments were made to capture the obnoxious 
ministers, and to place the young King in 
the bunds of more constitutional advisers, 
Coligny would take no part in the conspir- 
acy; and Calvin frowned upon the whole 
affair. The Court, warned in time, found 
refuge within the defenses of Amboise, A 
bloody and brutal revenge was taken upon 
the conspirators; and Condé, who bad been 
prominently identified with the movement, 
escaped execution only by the opportune 
death of the King. 
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WANTED—A CLEAR VIEW. 


BY THE REV. HENRY J. VAN DYKE, JR. 











WE never shall get this question of Sun- 
day observance rightly settled until we get 
a clear and consistent view of it. The 
trouble is not that Christian people have 
voluntarily and definitely abandoned or be- 
trayed their principles; the trouble is 
that they have no principles distinct- 
ively formulated and firmly grasped; 
the trouble is not that the Cburch 
is indifferent or impotent to control 
the course uf events; the trouble is that 
she is very much mixed on this ques- 
tion. She does not look it squarely in 
the face; she does not take hold of it in- 
telligently and with’a firm and earnest pur- 
pose; and, consequently, she does not act 
with unity and vigor. What we need is a 
clear view. . 

And we need it at once. Fur, while we 
are waiting and talking melancholy senti- 
_ment about *‘ the good old Sabbath of our 
fathers,” and drifting vaguely in the dark, 
the question is settling itself in a very practi- 
cal and a very unsatisfactory way. Without 
any serious philosophics or moral argument 
without even an attempt to investigate 
candidly the teachings of the Scriptures, 
the amusement-mongers and the money- 
makers are taking possession of Sunday 
for themselves. The Sunday newspapers 


fly everywhere on the wings of the wind. 
The Sunday trains run all over the land. 
The Sunday whistles are blowing, the Sun- 
day bands are blaring and squealing and 
scraping, the Sunday shops are open, the 
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the Sunday bunters are blazing away at the 
birds, the Sunday shows are crowded, and the 
notices of Sunday services at Coney Island 
display the names of popular divines to 
draw a larger patronage to the Sunday 
boats. Meanwhile the good Christian peo- 
ple are looking at each other somewhat 
blankly, and saying: ‘‘ What do we think 
of it all, anyway? What is Sunday, a civil 
holiday or a divine institution; an ecclesi- 
astical ordinance for Christians only, or a 
great humane provision for the wants of all 
men? How shall we agree to defend it? On 
what grounds and to what extent? Shall we 
go backward or forward? Shall we imi- 
tate our grandfathers or anticipate our 
grandchildren? And how far backward or 
how far forward are we willing to go? Has 
this question any really practical import- 
ance? Is there any way of deciding it? Are 
there any fixed principles involved, or any 
genuine statistics available?” 

You see what we want first is a clear 
view on four points: 

1. A clear view of the meaning of Sunday. 
Is it merely a ceremonial day, to be ob- 
served for its own sake, and in the strict 
keeping of which there is great merit? Or 
is it aday with a deep significance, and a 
high mission for the life of man; a day with- 
out which our spiritual life would shrivel 
and dry up, and blow away; a day the 
breaking of which carries its own punish- 
ment with it, and never fails to avenge it- 
self upon its despisers? Is it a day which 
is to be observed svulely by abstaining from 
certain employments and recreations, by 
denying ourselves in a sort of mild asceti- 
cism? Oris it a day which is to be ob- 
served by honestly and sincerely endeavor- 
ing to make some positive advance in the 
higher life, by enjoying to the full certain 
privileges? Which view shall we take? 
For, if we are clear, we cannot mix them. 

2. A clear view of the authority of Sunday. 
Has it nothing more than custom and 
churchly tradition to enforce it upon us? 
Or is it firmly fixed and definitely declared 
in the law of God? Are there only nine 
commandments in the Decalogue? Or is 
the fourth still binding? Did Christ do 
away with the necessity for a sacred Rest- 
day, or only with the Jewish Sabbath? 
Does the Lord’s Day realiy rest upon the 
fourth commandment, and perpetuate its 
spirit? We must look clearly and candidly 
at these questions before we can advance a 
step in any direction. 

8. A clear view of the social and religious 
importance of Sunday. 1s it altogether a 
matter of inheritance or of sentiment 
whether we shall follow the Puritan or the 
furopean model? Is it a question by 
itself, or does it involve other and larger 
interests? “Has it any bearing upon national 
prosperity and social conditions and moral 
developments? Can we trace any connec- 
tion between the secularization of Sunday 
and the decline of religion in France and 
Germany? Has the observance of Sunday 
as a day of rest and worship in England and 
Scotland done anything for the physical, 
intellectual, and moral welfare of the peo- 
ple? What will be the probable effect upen 
our churches and benevolent institutions 
and the spiritual quality of our people at 
large, if Sunday becomes a day for money 
or merry-making? Surely we do not wish 
to take a medicine without knowing 
whether it is likely to do us good or harm. 
We need to cast an eye toward the 
future, and look straight and square at the 
practical significance of the Sunday ques- 
tion. : 

4. A clear view of the best way to protect 
and enforce the observance of Sunday. 1s it 
to be done chiefly by the State, or by the 
Church? By law or byexample? By out- 
ward pains and penalties, or by the force 
of a general moral sentiment? How far 
has the state aright to go in saying what a 
man may not do on Sunday? And, above 
all, how far is it wise for the state to go? 
Can we summonany more potent force than 
has yet been invoked to preserve such a 
Sunday for the whole community as we 
honestly and clearly believe it ought to 
have? Is there any power to this e.d now 
latent in the Church, which has never been 
fully called out, and which is from day to 
day becoming more and more dormant, 
simply for want of a clear view of what is 
to be done and how to do it? 

These are some of the points that we 





must illuminate and elucidate, every 
Christian for himself, and then all together, 
as unitedly and as vigorously as we can, 
for the whole community. The simple 
fact is that we are groping and drifting 
aimlessly. We are allowing men whom 
we would not trust in business, or philoso- 
phy, or morals, to settle the Sunday question 
for us after their own fashion. We are 
to-day in a far more lax condition than 
England, and, in our great cities at least, 
rapidly going beyond Germany. We good 
folks, who dwell in our ceiled houses and 
go to church twice a Sunday, do not quite 
realize what is going on. Are we willing 
that the matter should take its own course, 
without any earnest effort on our part to 
understand it or to do anything about it? 
That is a coward’s part, and an imbecile’s 
as well. Itis high time to awaken out of 
sleep, every one of us, and get a clear 
view of Sunday—what it is, what it will 
be, what it ought to be. 
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SOME BLUNDERS AND SOME 
OTHER BLUNDERS. 








BY MARGARET BERTIA WRIGHT. 





Onzy those who have made some lingual 
as well as literary progress in a foreign 
language can have any idea of the innu- 
merable snares and pitfalls besetting the 
way to perfection. Only those who take 
‘* headers” into the vast sea of foreign sub- 
stantives can know what a choking per- 
formance it is, or how wickedly those sub- 
stantives behave, always the wrong one, 
never the right, dashing into the aperture 
the instant the diver opens his mouth! 

We know all this by painful experience. 
And one of the resuJts of that knowledge 
is that we no longer laugh with contempt, 
even although good-natured, as we once 
did, at the queer blunders of foreigners 
learning our language. We have made too 
many horrible mistakes, and have been too 
often laughed at for them, not to know 
‘* how it is ourselves.” It must, however, 
be said to the credit of Europeans that, 
though they may laugh at and mimic us 
behind our backs, they are scrupulous 
about keeping straight faces in our pres- 
ence. 

Once, | remember, in Venice, we had an 
amusing illustration of this. We wére 
looking at lodgings on the Riva degli 
Schiavoni, and while the landlady stood 
by we debated in our mother tongue among 
ourselves whether or not to take the rooms, 
We noticed that the woman grew very red 
in the face while we talked, and actually 
looked as if threatened with apoplexy. 
Every two minutes she darted out of the 
room, and from the one adjoining we heard 
a vigorous hissing and fizzing, as if from 
the popping of several beer bottles at 
once. We did not suspect the cause then, 
but we heard it from Signora herself later, 

“Do you really call that o language?” 
she asked, in all sincerity. ‘‘And do you 
really understand each other? The first 
time I heard you I thought you were merely 
making noises at each other; it sounded 
like the growling of animals; and I had to 
keep running away, or I should have burst 
out right before you.” 

Another remarkable instance of polite- 
ness occurred in a Normandy peasant. One 


| of us had accosted the peasant in the coun- 


try,road, to ask who lived in a certain white 
house. The instant that ‘ oneof us” asked 
the question, she saw acurious expression 
flit across the rustic’s face. 

‘*Goodness me!” she thought, ‘I’ve 
made a tremendous fault in French, Ihave 
said masculine, maison blanc, when I ought 
to have said feminine, maison blanche!” 

To her astonishment, the farmer answered 
her question, using exactly the masculine 
form—‘‘maison blane”—that she had used, 

‘*What courtier could be more courte- 
ous!” we exclaimed, when she told us this; 
and we all knew that Farmer Duval had 
thus delicately abstained from reminding 
her of her bad French. 

We used to hear many laughable mis- 
takes from our foreign friends who were 
eager to practice their English upon us. 
Once we were talking of making the as- 
cent of Monte Salario on the island of 
Capri in the Bay of Naples. 

** Let me advise you not to take a horse, 
Madame,” said Baron Winklemann to Mam- 





ma. ‘* Take a monkey; monkeys are much 
safer.” 

The picture of stout, timid Mamma 
ridiog up the mountain on a monkey was 
almost too much for us. We knew, of 
course, that Mein Herr meant donkey; but 
we did not dare correct him; he was 
always so politely obtuse to our blunders, 
even when we asked for poison when we 
wanted fish. 

This same German Baron was always 
pressing and frequent in his invitations for 
us to go ‘‘shipping” with him, and his 
oftenest boast was of the number of times 
he had rowed bis ‘‘ship” around the 
island. 

One time, at a Paris dinner-table, the con- 
versation, in French, turned upon the dif- 
ferent peculiarities of different nations. 
We Americans had told what to us seemed 
queer in the French, and the turn had come 
for the Parisians to tell us what they saw 
queer in our country people. The list of 
queerities was so long—and alas, so true— 
that silence fell upon us like a shroud. 

‘*Ah! Mon Dieu!” exclaimed our host, 
in his choicest English. ‘‘ [t must that we 
cease to speak of the country of our friends! 
Here is Madame, who looks so disgusting 
that I have fear to see her!” 


We struggled with the fiend laughter 
again, and looked at Madame Mamma. 
She was smiling and blushing, and certainly 
did not look disgusting, nor even ‘ dis- 
gusted,” as Monsieur Massart had intended 
to say. 

Another time, some young men were 
talking of a certain society paper published 
in Paris and called High Life. They con- 
tinually pronounced it as if spelled “ Hig 
Leaf,” and we took the liberty to correct 
them. ‘* Parfaitement,” they answered, 
politely. ‘* We are perfectly aware that it 
may be pronounced thus in America; but 
we prefer to pronounce it in the English 
manner, which is ‘ Hig Leaf.’” 

That little incident reminded us of an- 
other in our experience. 

‘*Hlow curiously you Americans pro- 
nounce English!” au English girl once 
said before us to a bevy of American girls. 
‘* You use so many 7’s. You say ‘bet- 
terrr, ‘hammerrr,’ warrking’ for walk- 
ing, and you all come from Ammervi- 
kerrr/” 

**Oh! yes,” said one of the young Amer- 
icans, superciliously. ‘‘We prefer to speak 
our language in the Parisian manner.” 

Once upon a time one of our French 
friends came to us, dressed in her best, for 
a ceremonious call. 

Juliette knew English tolerably well, 
having been at school in England, and she 
was always on the qué vive for words to add 
to her store. 

‘*Dear me, what a swell you look, 
Mademoiselle!” cried Madge. 

** ‘Swill,’ ‘swill,’ qu’ est ce cela?” said the 
demoiselle, inquiringly. 

Madge explained that ‘swell,’ not 
‘*swill” was English slang for anybody par- 
ticularly stylishly dressed and of very dis- 
lingué air. 

We saw that Juliette pondered this thing 
in her heart, and we felt sure she would 
try tolook the expression up in her Anglais- 
Frangais dictionary. 

A few days later Mademoiselle came 
again. She was as nicely dressed as before, 
with the exception of very shabby gloves. 

‘**T go to call upon Madame de Balliot in 
the country,” she explained. ‘‘I wears my 
old gloves till [ almost arrives there; then 
when I wishes to become swollen I puts on 
my best ones!” 

We shouted, this time, without let or 
hindrance. 

Juliette had looked into the dictionary, 
and had not found ‘‘ swell” as a substan- 
tive. 

In a Berlin restaurant a party of Ameri- 
caps were trying to order their dinner. 
They knew no German, the waiter knew 
no English, and the struggle to compre- 
hend the incomprehensible became so des- 
perate as to attract exterior attention. A 
young German stepped up and, bowing 
profoundly, in the continental manner, 
said, in excellent English: 

‘* Ladies, will you do me the honor to 
allow me to assist you?” 

Light—celestial, seraphic light—dawned 
upon all those transatlantic countenances 
at once. Then, without one word of 





thanks to the young Berliner, without so 
much as a nod in acknowledgment of his 
salaam, one of the young women turned to 
the others, and in the very shrillest of 
transatlantic keys, exclaimed: 

‘*T say, girls, don’t that just sound 
healthy!” 

Walter, of Arkansas, came to us, one 
day, frowning Jike a Roundhead portrait. 

**[ suppose my accent cannot be perfect 
yet,” he complained. ‘‘I stopped into a 
tobacconist’s a moment ago, and the ass 
laughed when I asked for a box of 
alouettes |” 

**Goosie!’’ exclaimed Mamma, proud for 
once of superiority tothe situation. ‘You 
asked for a box of larks instead of matches, 
allumettes! You dropped an m, that’s 
all!” 

‘* What shall I say for the wrong side of 
anything?” asked Walter, another day. 
** Seems to me ‘ tort coté’ doesn’t sound ex- 
actly right !” 

In one of our hotels was an American 
mother of two little children, and speaking 
probably the worst, although so fluent, 
French ever heard within those walls. 
This lady, although over thirty, often 
assured our company: 

‘*A Paree ong ni appelle toujours ‘ Made- 
moiselle’ méme quong jentre dans une 
magazeen avec mes douze enfants !” 

Universal hilarity always seized upou 
the company at this statement, and at the 
image presented of a ‘* Mademoiselle” 
heading a procession of twelve infants into 
a shop! 

In another of our hotels, our special and 
favorite gurgon was trying to make his 
limping English as agile as his fluent 
French and German. One day Louis gave 
proof of such astonishing respect for me in 
believing that nothing belonging to me 
could ever go wrong, that | shall not forget 
Louis so long as 1 remember anybody. 


** Louis,” I called to him, as I satina 
distant part of the room, * please look at 
my watch, and tell me what time it is.” 

Louis looked, and answered: 

“The watch of Madame is ten minutes 
too much right.” 

“© Too much right!” Who but a Louis 
could thus ‘‘euphemize” the fact that my 
watch was wrong! 

That all Frenchmen are not thus con- 
siderate, we had reason to know by our ac- 
quaintance with Monsieur Bondiv, who 
apologized once to Mamma for his bad 
English. 

‘*Of course it must be bad,” he replied 
to her polite assurance that he spoke very 
well. ‘‘It must be bad; for I learned it of 
an American!” 

We always did M. Bondin the justice of 
believing that he, for the moment, forgot 
our nationality. 

In foreign lands we found ourselves not 
only obliged to watch our foreign speech 
with never-winking vigilance, but also to 
use our own with caution. Once, in a rail- 
way train, a pale young pricst, the very 
type of a Fra Angelico visionary, had much 
attracted our attention. Whether we had 
made any remarks about him none of us 
could remember, when, after passing a 
station at which he had descended from the 
voiture for a few moments, he offered Boy- 
sie some cakes. 

“Don’t take them, Boysie,” spoke up 
Madge, quickly and excitedly. ‘* He only 
does it out of politeness, and he looks half- 
starved himself.” 

‘But 1 did buy them for the little Mon- 
sieur,” unswered the young visionary, in 
English, to our utter consternation. 

The laugh was on our side, though, upon 
another occasion. 

“Sam! Sam!” impatiently exclaimed a lady 
in an omnibus to her restless boy. ‘‘Do, for 
goodness sake, stop kicking me. If you 
must kick somebody, go and kick that lit- 
tle French boy at the end of the omnibus.” 

As the “‘little French boy” happeued to 
be our own Boysie, it was as if the skies 
fell upon that lady when he answered, im- 
pulsively : 

* All right! Only I can kick, too!” 

‘‘ Bring the fruit to our carriage in ten 
minuits,” I once said to a market-woman. 

‘* Why in the world did la mere Follets 
look so sirangely when I told her to come 
to the carriage in ten minuitts?” I asked, 
later. 

‘**Minuits’? Why, minuit means mid- 
night!” gasped Madge. ‘‘ You told hert 
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come in ten midnights instead of ten min- 
utes!” 

Then did not Bob once descend to the 
loge of our concierge, and ask her to see 
that somebody took away and washed our 
singe! And did not that concierge ery out 
in disgust at ces Americains, who not only 
kept monkeys in decent apartments, but 
expected decent French women to wash 
them! And was not all her unnecessary 
excitement the fault of one single little 
letter, because Bob had said “‘ singe” (mon- 
key) instead of linge (linen)? 

“Bring me a bdteau, tout de sweet imme- 
diatemong” cried Bob to Louis, our gargon. 

‘‘But what can Monsieur want of a 
bdteau here in his chamber?” asked Louis, 
without a grin, being accustomed to Bob’s 
lingual eccentricities. 

‘* To drive this nail, of course.” 

‘¢ Ah! Monsieur wishes to say marteau; 
hammer. Béteau is the little ship wiz out 
veils who marches on ze water,” explained 
Louis. 

‘*He means a small row-boat without 
sails,” translated clear-minded and _ bi- 
lingual Boysie. 

To which Louis added: 

‘* Wee-wee-wee,” like a pig. ‘‘ Wee-wee, 
the little Mister has reason!” 

‘*What age has the little monsieur?” 
asked Monsieur le Professeur Gifford, of 
Mamma. 

** Cents ans, Monsieur,” responded Mam 
ma, gravely. 

A snort, like the ha-ha-ing of the war- 
horse of Scripture came from Boysie. 

‘*Why, mumsie! you've told the Mon- 
sieur le Professeur that Dicky is a hundred 
years old; and he is only cing, five years 
old.” 

Mamuna will never confess that she made 
that blunder. It is quite too, too idiotic, 
she says. But there were too many wit- 
nesses for her ever to deny tbat, one day, 
at a bazar, she looked for a button hook 
and demanded a ‘tire bouchon.” 

When the polite mistress of the establish- 
ment presented her with a handful of cork- 
screws we all kept mum, to see what Mam- 
ma would say next. 

** Mais ceny parr une tire bouchon que je 
voudry dire,” she explained, but a “ tire 
cochon!” 

The woman stared. 

We gasped. 

‘‘Mamma! Mamma!” wept Madge. 
‘*You’ve asked for a hog-puller! You 
don’t mean a tire cochon to drag hogs with, 
nor a tire bouchon to draw corks, but a tire 
bouton to draw buttons. 

‘““Umph!” sniffed Mamma, in a very 
derogatory and high-nosed way. ‘‘ What 
merit is there in speaking correctly a lan- 
guage which calls a cabbage a shoe?” 

As we walked away the bazar-keeper 
talked, laughingly, to one of her gossips. 
And, although we could not hear, we were 
sure she talked of those queer foreigners 
who run on “‘ parlaient un jargon impossible 
a décrire!l” 

South BETHLEnEM, Penn, 





COUNT TOLSTOI AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 





‘* Ma Religion,”* by the well-known Kus- 
sian author, Count Leo Tolstoi, has just 
appeared here in French. I believe this re- 
markable work has already been published 
in German, and is soon to be issued in Lon- 
don, and probably, too, in America, in an 
English dress. But, oddly enough, it has 
not yet seen the light in the original Rus- 
sian, the Imperial censor having refused to 
permit its publication, on account of the 
boldly-expressed views of the author, 
which are subversive of the present order 
of things in the Czar’s dominions, whether 
he treats of Greek orthodoxy, Cossack 
Militarism, or the modern social fabric. 
What I shall have to say of Count Tolstoi’s 
last volume is drawn from a rather hasty 
perusal of the book itself, but more es- 
pecially from an interesting review of it 
and an account of the author’s life, written 
by M. Paul Bourde for a recent number of 
the Paris Temps. 

In the first place, let me devote a few 
words to Tolstoi himself, before taking up 
his curious religious confessions. Count 
Leo Tolstoi was, until his conversion, one 
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of the most gifted of European novelists, 
and was beginning to enjoy a wide reputa- 
tion in this country, when he gave up 
romance for apostleship. From his very 
youth, Tolstoi, like a true Siav, felt the 
need of living for a principle. His first 
ideal was individual progress, self-improve- 
ment, the rendering of one’s self superior 
to one’s fellows. When about twenty-six 
years old, his faith changed. He now 
believed in ‘‘the mission of the thinking 
man.” This transformation, as M. Bourde 
justly remarks, was probably due’ to his 
own literary successes. This mission he con- 
ceived to consist in the instruction of other 
men. But the immorality of some of his 
literary companions having cast a doubt 
over the efficacy of his literary mission, he 
became a misanthrope, and started on a 
journey over Europe, visiting the learned, 
and conversing with the leaders of thought. 
He returned to Russia, convinced that prog- 
ress is to be realized not in one’s self, but 
outside of one’s self. So Tolstoi became a 
farmer, a justice of the peace, a school 
teacher, founded a journal devoted to edu- 
cational matters, and established a school. 
But even this did not satisfy him. ‘I 
turned my back on all these things,” he 
says, ‘‘and started for the steppe. I went 
among the Bachkirs to breathe the air, 
drink koumiss, and to live the life of 
an animal.” This communion with Nature 
and the peasantry satisfied his soul—for the 
moment, at least—and brought him back 
again into the channel of ordinary life. He 
married, and for fifteen years devoted him- 
self to wife and children. He seemed to 
be happy; and yet this question was con- 
tinually ringing in his ears: But what is 
the object of all this? ‘‘ Before turning 
my attention to my own welfare, to my 
Samara and the education of my son, to 
my writings, I must first know why I do 
these things. So long as I do not know 
why, I can do nothing. When I shall be 
the possessor of six thousand acres and 
three hundred head of cattle, what comes 
afterward? When I shall be more cele- 
brated than Gogol, Pouchkine, Shakes- 
peare and Moliere and all the othe” 
authors of the world,—what after that? I 
could get no answer.” Tolstoi now fell 
into a state of abject discouragement, and 
even thought of committing suicide. He 
took refuge in orthodoxy, but got no bene- 
fit for it. Suddenly a great change came 
over him. ‘Five years ago (1879)” he 
writes, ‘‘ faith took possession of me; I be- 
lieved in the doctrine of Jesus, and imme- 
diately I felt like a new man. I experi- 
enced what a man experiences who, having 
started out on business, decides that the 
matter is of no importance, and returns 
home. Thereupon, everything that was on 
his right is now found to be on his left, 
and everything that was on iis left is on 
his right.” 


What and who converted Tolstoi? His 
biographer, Ernest Dupuy, according to M. 
Bourde, whose article I am doing little else 
than condensing, says that it was Nature 
and the peasant Sutaief that brought it 
about. And who is Sutaief? He is one of 
those innumerable sectaries who have 
sprung up among the Russian peasantry 
during the past thirty years. Although 
poor and uneducated, he seems inspired 
with a lofty mysticism. After a long dis- 
cussion with one of Tolstoi’s biographers, 
who had sought him out in his humble vil- 
lage, Sutaief suddenly exclaimed, gazing 
out of the window into the night and 
starry heavens: ‘‘ Ah! if somebody would 
only tell me where I am mistaken, in what 
particular I depart from truth, I would fol- 
low that man even unto death. In truth I 
know not what I would not give him.” 
Tolstoi once met this prophet of the steppe, 
and forthwith embraced, with his whole 
soul, the doctrine that he taught. ‘ Ac- 
cording to Sutaief,” says M. Bourde, in 
closing the biographical part of his study, 
“‘true Christianity is love. The law is 
contained in this single word. When asked 
unexpectedly, ‘What is truth?’ he an- 
swered, without hesitation: ‘Truth is love 
in communistic life.’ Tolstoi’s book is 
simply the development of this word; com- 
plete renunciation of self, and perfect love 
of others. At last he had found ‘that aim 
of life for which he had been searching so 
long.” 

M. Bourde next turns his attention to an 
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examination of the book itself. ‘‘ Ma Re- 
ligion,” he states, isa new explanation of 
the evangel. But Tolstoi does not con- 
sider it inspired. He does not believe even 
in the divinity of Christ, but seems rather 
to regard Jesus as an exceptional genius, 
who is justly called the Saviour of men, 
because he has taught them the true mean- 
ing oflife. The Gospel, therefore, isa sim- 
ple code of morals, but at the same time, it 
is the moral code par excellence. 


Tolstoi holds that the key to the doctrine 
of Jesus is found in this passage from the 
Sermon on the Mount: ‘‘Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto 
you, that ye resist not evil.” For a long 
time he considered that it was impossible 
to put into practice this precept. How 
can you turn the other cheek to him who 
has struck you? How can you give up 
also your cloak to him who has taken 
your coat? But one day he became con- 
vinced that these words were to be under- 
stood in their liberal sense; and from that 
moment dates his conversion. He now saw 
why he did not find rest inthe Church; for 
it approves persecution, the death penalty, 
war, courts of law—in a word, everything 
that man has ordained for legally resisting 
evil. For eighteen hundred years the 
Church has been at work modifying the 
doctrine of Jesus, in order to bring it into 
conformity with worldly doctrine; and yet, 
says Tolstoi, the two are absolutely in- 
compatible. 

His discovery threw a new light on the 
Gospel. He took up again the New Testa- 
ment with fresh fervor. ‘'1 was now con- 
vinced,” he writes, *‘ that the true signifi- 
cation of the doctrine of Jesus had been re- 
vealed to me. However, I could scarcely 
bring myself to believe that, after the lapse 
of eighteen centuries, during which time 
thousands of millions of people had pro. 
fessed the law of Jesus, and thousands of 
men had consecrated their lives to the study 
of this law, i had found something new in 
it. And yet, such was the fact.” He for- 
mulates, in five commandments, bis version 
of the law. 

The first commandment is as follows: 
Live in peace with everybody, and never 
consider anger justifiable. If some one is 
angry with you, even when there is no 
gfound for it, make the first advance 
toward him, in order to remove all hostil- 
ity. Tolstoi was greatly embarrassed by 
the commonly-accepted version of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, which puts these words 
in the mouth of Jesus: ‘‘ But I say unto 
you that whosoever is angry with his 
brother, without a cause, shall be in danger 
of the judgment.” The phrase ‘‘ without a 
cause” is equivalent to saying that, in some 
cases, anger is permissible, which contra- 
dicts the command, “ resist not evil.” Tol- 
stoi’s study of the original texts has con- 
vinced him that the words ‘‘without a 
cause” are an interpolation foisted into the 
Evangel by those who wished to accommo- 
date it to the ways of the world. In order 
toavoid anger, and to practice union and 
love according to this first commandment, 
Tolstoi denies all distinction between men, 
and not only accepts the doctrines of de- 
mocracy, but all the leveling and socialistic 
theories of the nineteenth century. 

The second commandment prohibits 
adultery. As the husband’s abandonment 
of his wife is the principal cause of social 
disorders, Tolstoi would require that ‘‘ each 
man have a wife, and each woman a hus- 
band; that the man have but one wife, and 
the woman but one husband; and that 
neither violate the marriage vow.” He 
opposes divorce and shows that the text of 
the Gospel, which seems to admit it in case 
of adultery, is simply another falsification 
of the primitive manuscript; for, he goes 
on to say, if we are taught always to forgive, 
the adulteress must also be pardoned. 

The third commandment is not to swear, 
not to take an oath. At first Tolstoi did 
not attach much importance to this injunc- 
tion. He thought that it simply meant 
that we should not take in vain the name 
of God—a very easy habit to acquire. 
But, after a profound study of the com- 
mentators who labored to prove that this 
commandment had nothing to do with the 
civil oath, he became convinced, on the 
contrary, that Jesus intended to condemn 











to the state. Tolstoi now saw in this oath 
of allegiance the cause of the division of 
men into separate and hostile political 
groups. The soldier is bound by it, and 
becomes an instrument for the perpetration 
of reprehensible violence. In a word, the 
oath is an obstacle to the realization of 
the reign of love and fraternity. ‘ All that 
formerly appeared to me to be grand and 
noble,” writes Tolstoi, ‘‘the promise of 
fidelity to the government, consecrated by 
an oath, the requiring of oaths from others, 
all those acts contrary to the conscience, 
done in the name of an oath, now seemed 
bad and despicable.” 

The fourth commandment is that you 
resist not evil. We have already seen that 
this was the starting point of Tolstoi’s con- 
version. ‘Riches, property, honor, my 
personal dignity, my rights, etc., which 
used to appear so important to me,” he 
says, ‘‘now became in my eyes evil and con- 
temptible. Labor for others, poverty, hu- 
miliation, the renunciation of all property 
and rights—here alone I now perceived 
goodness and greatness.” 

Count Tolstoi’s last commandment is, 
Love your enemies, Jesus said, on the 
mount: ‘* Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate 
thy enemy. But I say unto you Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you.” Tolstoi demonstrates, by 
a new interpretation of the texts, that, like 
all peoples of antiquity, the Hebrews meant 
by enemy, foreigner. The prescription 
which Jesus cited from Leviticus was, 
therefore, a sort of national watchword; it 
commanded that the Hebrews, considered 
as neighbors, should love each other, while 
they. should hate foreigners. Jesus, by 
teaching that the foreigner should also be 
loved, abolished all distinction of national- 
ity among men. Consequently it is not 
alone evil that must not be resisted, but 
the foreigner, too; so that war, armies, 
states must ceuse to exist. So Count Tol- 
stoi exclaims, with the logic and enthusiasm 
of a true religious iluminatus: ‘I can no 
longer recognize either states or peoples; 
I can no longer participate in any differ- 
ences between peoples and states, any dis- 
cussions by word of mouth or by writing, 
and still less in any state service. I can- 
not co-operate in all those matters which 
are based on the division of states, on cus- 
toms’ duties, on taxes, the manufacture of 
arms and projectiles, or in any act what- 
soever that has as its aim armaments and 
military service, and especially wars; and 
I cannot pay taxes that will enable others 
to do these things.” 


Tolstoi does not promise a future reward 
to him who obeys these five commandments. 
Jesus, he holds, never said anything about 
individual resurrection. This is another 
invention of the Churches and perverts the 
meaning of the primitiveevangel. ‘‘ How- 
ever strange it may seem to say so, Icannot 
help considering the doctrine of a future 
life a very low and coarse conception, based 
on a confused idea of a resemblance be- 
tween sleep and death—an idea common to 
all savage races. The compensation for 
the observance of the doctrine of Jesus will 
be given in this earthly life. 1t is found in 
the pleasure derived from a course of exist- 
ence that is intelligent and in conformity 
with our destiny, the comfort experienced 
by the accomplishment of one’s aim, by 
doing what one ought to do, by being use- 
ful and performing one’s part in the work 
of the ages.” 

In regard to the difficulties that lie in the 
way of him who would practice this doc- 
trine, Count Tolstoi considers them far less 
insurmountable than those encountered by 
him who tries to regulate his conduct ac- 
cording to the ways of the world. ‘The 
pages devoted to this subject,” says M. 
Bourde, ‘‘ are the most original indictment 
of society that has ever been drawn up.” 
The martyrs to Christian faith during 
eighteen hundred years, begins this prose- 
lyte to the Religion of Reason, are esti- 
mated at a few hundred thousand; but how 
many millions of men have been sacrificed 
to war? Man was made to enjoy the trees, 
the flowers, the fields, and the pure air of 
the country; but we coop him up in — 

houses, shut him up in cities, surz 
him with the smoke and noise 
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chinery. He eats falsified and unbealthy 
food, and journeys in closely-shut boxes. 
The joys of domestic life are diminished 
and changed to burdens. We _ were 
destined to have friendly intercourse with 
all mankind; but society limits our rela- 
tions to a little circle of artificial beings. 
We were made to live in health and to die 
without disease. And yet all the rich are 
ill. Such are some of the evils which, 
Tolstoi states, spring from a stupid ob- 
servance of the doctrine established by 
man; and then he triumphantly asserts 
that, to follow the doctrine taught by Jesus, 
is evidently beset by far fewer calamities. 

One might be tempted to declare Count 
Tolstoi an anarchist. But, as M. Paul 
Bourde points out, there is a radical differ- 
ence betweenthe Russian author and the 
Russian revolutionists. The latter, exas- 
perated at the small share of this world’s 
comforts that have fallen to their lot, long 
to revenge themselves on the old society, 
and to destroy it by force. Tolstoi, the 
mystic dreamer, to whom every kind of 
violence is repugnant, because the aim of 
his doctrine is precisely the suppression of 
violence, seeks for the realization of his 
ideal through moral suasion. He finds his 
happihess ‘‘in practicing what he 
preaches,” convinced that, sooner or later, 
the whole world will follow his example. 
Sutaief, his humble peasant teacher, has 
already led the way toward the new society. 
He divided Lis property with his neigh- 
bors, and when some robbers came to steal 
his grain, he helped them put the last bag 
on the wagon. His son is in prison, refus- 
ing to enter the military service, and--a true 
chip of the old block—answers all the 
orders of the recruiting officer by repeat- 
ing the verses of the Bible which prohibit 
obedience. Tolstoi has begun to follow 
the same course. ‘He has already been 
punished for refusing to take an oath,” re- 
counts one of his biographers. *‘ He would 
like to divide his possessions among his 
less fortunate neighbors; and the only 
thing tuat checks him from doing so, is 
a conscientious scruple against infringing 
on the rights of his heirs. But, in the 
midst of the luxury of his family, Count 
Tolstoi leads the life of a poorman. He 
has laid aside the pen of the story-teller, 
and, dressed like a peasant, follows the 
plow, while, from seed-time to harvest, he 
evangelizes.” 
Pants, September, 1885, 
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BY AROHDEAOON F, W. FARRAR, 
CANON OF WESTMINISTER, 


Tue following discourse was delivered in the 
Academy of Music to an appreciative audience 
of nearly three thousand persons, who had 
shown their strong desire to hear Archdeacon 
Farrar, by making written application for cards 
of admittance. Upon the stage were seated the 
Trustees, the Professors and other members of 
the University, with many of the prominent 
citizens of Baltimore. Among the visitors from 
a distance were the Rev. Archdeacon Vesey, of 
Huntingdonshire, Mr. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, and Professor Gallaudet, of Wash- 
ington. After prayer, by the Rev. J. 8, B. 
Hodges, D.D., Rector of St. Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Pres, D. C. Gilman re- 
viewed the work of the University, and made 
announcements for the new academic year. The 
following reference to the chair formerly occu- 
pied by Prof. J. Rendel Harris, now at Com- 
bridge, England, will be read with interest : 

“The chair of New Testament Greek, unhappily 
vacated at the close of our last session, will proba- 
bly be filled by a scholar of internationalfame, He 
is Dr. Caspar Rene Gregory, an American now hold- 
ing the position of a privat-docent in the University 
of Leipzig, who was selected to carry forward to 
evmpletion the work of the great biblical scholar, 
Tischendorf, after his decease, and who has been 
engaged, for a jong while past, in an arduous inves- 
tigation of the manuscripts of the New Testament.” 

President Gilman read extracts from a letter 
sent by the Greek Bishop of Jerusalem, prom- 
ising photographic copies of the celebrated man- 
uscript of ‘‘ The Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles,” and imploring the divine blessing upon 
the University. President Gilman concluded 
by introducing, in a few happily chosen words, 
the orator of the day, the Rev. Archdeacon 
Frederick W. Farrar, D.D., F. R.8., of West- 
minster. 

Dr. Farrar ie about six feet tall, neither 





portly nor spare, classical in feature and courtly 
in bearing. His hair is dark, though slightly 
gray, and rather thin, A sbaven face is lighted 
by genial gray eyes, and relieved by small side 
whiskers. His vuice, though not powerful, is 
very mellow, and his enunciation is perfectly 
distinct and almost wholly free from British 
peculiarities. The orator spoke extempora- 
neously from brief notes, to which hurried 
reference was made but once in five or ten mip- 
utes. Between these references, Dr. Farrar 
spoke at the rapid rate of nearly two hundred 
words each minute, meanwhile toying with the 
cord from which his eye-glasses depended. He 
made few gestures, and during the greater part 
of the hour he stood with his left arm thrown 
behind his back. He wore the usual clerical 
suit of an English clergyman. Perhaps a better 
idea of the speaker’s personal appearance may 
be conveyed by saying that be reminds one of 
Thomas Guard and Wendell Phillips. 


THE ADDRESS. 


Professors and Students of the Johns Hopkins 
University of Baltimore, and Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 

You must pardon me if I feel a little confused 
at being called upon unexpectedly to address 
such an assembly as this. As your President 
has told you, I only thought I would be addreas- 
ing—perbaps some will think in a very pedantic 
way—the professors and students, I was quite 
unprepared, until told yesterday, I should be 
addresting such an arsembly of the rank, the 
fashion, and the beauty of Baltimore. I hope, 
therefore, you will bear sympathetically with 
me, and believe I feel it a high honor to be 
called to deliver an opening address at the 
Johus Hopkins University. Your nation has 
many eplendid institutions, founded by unso- 
licited private beneficence ; but of all these in- 
stitutions so founded, I am told there are none 
more prosperous, none more likely to be pro- 
ductive of future benefit, than the Johns Hopkins 
University. And may I not say to you, repre- 
senting as you do an institution founded for the 
benefit of, gound learning, and, therefure, di- 
rectly as well as indirectly, religious education 
—may I not say to you, in the words of your 
own great statesman, Daniel Webster: “If we 
work upon marble, it will perish; if we work 
upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear tem- 
ples, they will crumble into dust; but if we 
work upon immortal minds, instill into them 
just principles, we are then engraving that upon 
tablets which no time will efface, but will 
brighten and brighten until all Eternity”? 

No one, gentlemen, can read the program and 
reports of your University without seeing at 
once you take in your domain, like Lord Ba- 
con, the whole range of knowledge. You do 
not profess to teach the formal science of she- 
ology, you bear no ecclesiastical badge ; but, as 
your President says, in one of his addresses, 
you are engaged in the search for truth and in 
the maintenance of faith. Successive genera- 
tions of American youths are here taught the 
science of self-government. We observe with 
pleasure that even Church History and theolog- 
ical teachings are not excluded from the public 
course of lectures. You learn to see the limita- 
tion of the human mind in mathematics, in his- 
tory, in law, in the arts, and in science. Your 
lectures touch upon almost every subject. We 
may apply to your lectures the words of the 
poet, Ovid, if the ladies present will excuse the 
Latin: 

“ Cumque animo et vigili perspexeratomnia cura 

In medium discenda dabat, 

Et rerum causas et quid natura docebat, 

Quid Deus.” 

In other words, your lecturers and professors 

teach the laws of Nature, and endeavor to lead 

the students “through Nature up to Nature’s 

God,” 

We sometimes turn from the distinctive 
phenomena of our times as though they were 
mere matters of course. The exhaustiveness of 
the curriculum of your University is nothing less 
than the most distinctive sign of the times. I 
I can say, fifty years ago, no university in any 
way corresponding with this in the enlarged 
range of knowledge it comprehends existed 
among the English-speaking race. I well re- 
member exclusive education was observed in 
the study of what was called the classics; by 
which was meant the Greek and Latin. Not 
only 80, but those things were taught 1n a pecu- 
liarly pedantic way. Boys were suffered to grow 
up in ignorance, which was limitless and un- 
fathomable, an ocean without bottom or shore. 
The system in vogue not only negiected some of 
the powers of all minds, but, far worse, all the 
powers of some minds. It was said boys like 
Samuel Parr were considered prodigies, and 
boys like Humphrey Davy and Walter Scott were 
sent out as little dunces. It was a system hap- 
pily much more observed in the breach than in 
the observance, It treated plastic clay as un- 
yielding metal, and endeavored to put the same 
polish to slate as to the diamond, I remember 
when I first went, as your President alluded, to 
Harrow school (and here I can be confirmed by 
my friend, Archdeacon Vesey, who himself was 
a Harrow man) ; I remember very well boys were 





suffered to grow up almost entirely ignorant of 
the history of even their own nation; they 
were taught scarcely anything of modern 
languages; they were left in ignorance of 
science; and, I may say, left in ignorance of all 
which was best worth knowing and leerning 
often in the two things, Greek and Latin, to 
which everything else was ruthlessly sacrificed. 
It is a fact that the head-master of one of the 
largest of the head-schools actually confessed 
to his own pupils, and not without a touch 
of pride, that he had taught a good deal about 
Latin phrases end had never known where Elis 
was. Several years of the brightest period of 
the boy’s life were spent in not acquiring even 
the inflection of a single Greek verb, and in not 
writing elegiac couplets, Many of them could 
write Latin prose; but, I fear, except where it 
was borrowed, 1t was Latin prose that would 
make Quintillian stare and gasp. Although they 
could write sometbing that passed for Greek 
verse, even a commonplace Athenian school-boy 
would have died of laughter at sight of it. It is 
a matter of pride to me, that, in my lectures at 
the Royal [nstitution in London, I did endeavor 
(in a small measure, and amid a great deal of 
obloguy) and helped to give that system its 
death-blow. It has received, to a great extent, its 
death-blow. In those days, every boy wag re- 
quired to devote a certain number of hours in 
the week to the fantastic folly of writing verses 
in languages of which he had not mastered the 
simplest elements. 

In those days, again—I don’t think, in fact, 
I’m sure I am right in saying—not one English 
school had a science master. In even the am- 
plest schools their minds were cramped and 
limited by the same devotion to the classics. At 
Cambridge, mathematics flourished, and the 
knowledge of Greek and Latin was mainly 
tested by the knowledge of the languages 
themselves. At Oxford, mathematics had com- 
paratively few adherents, and Greek and Latin 
were tested chiefly by a knowledge of their lit- 
erature. I may speak of these things because 
they are matters of the past. We have changed 
all that, and have now learned to give due 
honor to every single branch of human knowl- 
edge. But I should stamp myself at once asa bar- 
barian or—as my friend, Matthew Arnold, pre- 
fers to style it—as a Philistine, if I implied any 
rude dislike to these classical studies, in which a 
large part of my youth and manhood was 
passed. You will excuse this egotism; my ob- 
ject in those days was only to destroy the ex- 
clusive dominance or absolute autocracy of 
Greek and Latin, and not to disparage classical 
study itself, 

For many minds the study of mankind is 
man ; and, if history and literature must form 
a large part of the education of the young, then 
certainly we cannot afford to throw aside the 
study of those great languages which form the 
noblest literature of the noblest ancient races. 
Perhaps you may think I am retreating from 
my ground, and beginning in my old days to 
yield to a liking for the Greek end Latin, as in 
my former days I endeavored to disparage them, 
Ido not, What I endeavored in pust days was 
only to plead that the study of Greek and Latin 
should not be exclusive; now I should plead 
that the study of Greek and Latin should never 
be excluded. As a matter of fact, however, 
they are now studied in so thorough a manner, 
so enriched by comparative philology, that I 
should go so far as to deprecate the longer ap- 
plication of the word science exclusively to the 
physical sciences. I should endeavor to main- 
tain no such preference, as, after all, the study 
of Greek and Latin has become a acieutific 
study. There are two worlds—the world of 
Nature and the world of man. Man controls 
Nature, but Nature includes man; and, there- 
fore, the comprehension of the laws of Nature 
must—and I am sure here your eminent men of 
science will agree with me—muat include not 
only the study of things and forces, but also the 
study of men and their ways. In other words, if 
man is to be the lord of creation, he must study 
its laws and fashion himself in accordance with 
their teachings ; and, therefore, we cannot for a 
moment contend we can do without the accumu- 
lated experience of ages stored up in the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome. We are children, 
after all, of the Past. The Past throbs and 
tingles and lives in every fiber of our Present, 
Our finest hope is finest memory; and there is 
not only beauty, but also deep esteem and 
veneration, as Mr. Arnold has reminided us, in 
the answer of the vld Carthusian monk, who, 
being asked by a trifler how he managed to pass 
his time, answered, “, Cogitavi dies antiquos et 
annos welernos in mente habui,”—‘* I have con- 
sidered the days of old and the years of ancient 
time.” 

The exclusive dominance of Greek and Latin 
is due to their inherent power. It was the sur- 
vival of the Renaissance. That revival of the 
study of Greek and Latin shone like a new 
dome—perhaps, like a new life; blew in like a 
freshening breeze upon minds so long drawn, 
by a preference, to scholasticism. By seeing 
the mighty power which it exercised over the 
minds of men hke Shakespeare and Bacon, and 
also by reading of the perfect passion for knowl- 
edge it inspired in the minds of European schol- 








ars, you will be able to understand some of its 
force. Those were days in which Erasmus 
studied by moonlight, because he could not 
afford to buy a penny dip. Queen Elizabeth was 
able to answer learned deputations once in Latia 
and once in Greek, and studied Socrates and 
Thucydides as daily and earnestly as any stu- 
dent at the University. They were days when 
Lady Jane Grey—seventeen, a rose of grace; 
girl never breathed that equaled such a rose; 
rose never bloomed to rival such a bud—pre- 
ferred Plato’s ‘* Phaedo” to the exbilarations of 
the chase, and was able to read seven or eight 
languages. Even in those days, you see, the 
right of women to higher education was recog- 
nized. 

In those days grammar schools sprupg up; 
schools like Harrow and Rugby flourished, 
Those schools were marked by exclusive devo- 
tion to Greek and Latin, and by a mixture of 
all classes in them, which was at first contem- 
plated, but rarely carried out, as now. I remem- 
ber in my boyhood I attended a school called by 
along-forgotten name—‘ Latin School”—and in 
that little school I sat side by side, on the same 
bench, and was trained exactly in the same man- 
ner a8 boys taken from every class of society, 
even the humblest. 

It is an additional distinction of this Uni- 
versity that you have so eminent professors of 
Latin and Greek. Mr. Richard Cobden made 
the remark, under which lay an immense and 
narroWing fallacy, when he said that a single 
copy of the 7'imes was of more use to the mod- 
ern Englishman than the whole of Thucydider, 
and that it was not important for an English 
boy to know much about the Ilissue, because he 
had seen the Athenian laundresses washing their 
linen in it. 

Let me say, for amoment, Greek and Latin, if 
only for the grandeur of the languages themselves, 
should be studied. It has been many years 
since I read Henry Nelson Coleridge. I still re- 
call some of his expressions. ‘‘ Greek,” he said, 
“is the shrine of genius and of art. It is of 
infinite flexibility, as universal as the whole 
race, a8 individaal as yourself, to which noth- 
ing vulgar is known, from which nothing refined 
is excluded, with words like pictures, with words 
jike gossamer threads of gorse, not fathomed to 
ita depths by Plato, not even lit up with all its 
ardor, nor rolling with all its thunders, under 
the Promethean touch of Demosthenes.” 

Latin is the voice of Empire and of law, 
breathing the impulses of races and not the 
tenets of schools, instinct with the spirit of 
nations and not with the passions of individuals ; 
tried, indeed, to its utmost by Virgil, and by him 
not found wanting. 

Greek and Latin are among the noblest in- 
struments of thought ever elaborated by the 
human race, and we cannot possibly, without 
great damage to ourselves, neglect any system 
of education so fraught with the best posses- 
sions providence has preserved to mankind from 
the wrecks of barbarism and decay. 

Now, perhaps, it will be well for me to stop, 
for a moment, and say, besides the beauty and 
grandeur of these languages, they have been en- 
riched by consummate art with some of the 
finest gems of thought. I need not dwell upon 
so obvious a fact. For a thousand years Greek 
was not only the language of Homer and Hesiod, 
of Plato and Epictetus, but of the holy Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, and the language of the noble 
later Stoics. It was the language in which the 
New Testament was written, and into which the 
Old Testament was first translated. If you 
can read Greek, you can read any modern Athe- 
nian newspaper to this day. Read it and hear 
Demosthenes speak, St. Paul spoke it, and in 
it St. Chrysostom thundered his words. 

Latin was not only the language of Eunius 
and Virgil, but of St. Augustine; the language 
which, for many centuries, was almost the sole 
medium of communication between European 
scholars; itis the language of freedom, for in 
it Magna Charta is written ; it is the language of 
theology, from Tertullian to Thomas Aquinas, 
of legislation, from the laws of the Twelve Ta- 
bles to those of William the Conqueror; it is 
the language which at this very day is the means 
of communication between citizens who know 
no others. Besides all this, Latin is the first 
language in which many of the greatest discov- 
eries were communicated to the world; the lan- 
guage of * De Kevolutionibus Orbium” of Co- 
pernicus ; the language of “‘Novum Organum 
of Bacon ; of ** Systema Naturae” of Linneus; 
of ‘De Motsbus Stellae Martis” of Kepler; of 
the “‘Ezercitationes de Motu Vordis et Sanguine” 
of Harvey. So that, you see, these two lan- 
guages cover the vastest realms of human 
thought. Latin will admit you not only into 
the Forum, where immortal actions glow, but 
also the garden of Hesperides, and also into the 
courts of justice and the laboratories of science. 
Of these languages it may be said, with as much 
truth aa perjury, that their fruits are the fruits 
of nepenthe, and their flowers the flowers of 
amaranth. 

And yet, ladies and gentlemen, an immensé 
service has been wrought for modern education 
by the widening of its curriculum. A man may 
be a perfect scholar, in the old, narrow sense, 
and yet very imperfectly educated in the new, if — 
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he knows nothing of the moon which sways 
the tides, nothing of the sea which traverses 
the whole globe, nothing of the Gulf Stream 
which warms our coasts, nothing of the trade 
winds that steadily swell our sails ; if he kuows 
nothing of rain and dew, snow or hoar-froast, 
or the lightning, of the vivacity and elasticity 
of the air. This is the age, of all others, for 
progress. To the thirteenth century belongs 
the name of Roger Bacon, to the fifteenth the 
name of Columbus, to the seventeenth Newton ; 
and the nineteenth is, of all others, absolute 
and unsurpassed. In this country your civiliza- 
tion has spread forward with perfectly inde- 
scribable progress. Groups of log huts have 
now grown into immense cities. In your virgin 
forests is heard the scream of the steam engine. 
Mountains have been tunneled; and the lands 
of the savage are now the metropolis of com- 
merce, Everywhere man has left the impress 
of power which marks fire, flood, and air. If 
education had been allowed to remain station- 
ary, it would have been disgraceful. I agree 
with Dr. Arnold there is nothing so revolution- 
ary, because nothing so inane and so convul- 
sive, as the strain to keep things fixed when the 
whole organization of luw and being isin eter- 
nal progress. And the cause of all the evils that 
ever afflicted mankind can be traced back to 
the natural and daily error of selfishness; 
namely, that it is our duty to preserve and not 
to improve. 
Of course, one reason for satisfaction in the 
various list of studies of modern education is 
because so many minds are differently con- 
stituted, and should not be stretched upon the 
same Procrustean bed. The minds of men dif- 
fer. Some, like that of my own dear friend— 
for I may call him such—the late Dean of West- 
minster, Dean Stanley—and I doubt not he was 
the friend of every one here—minds like his de- 
vote themselves almost exclusively to the study 
of the thoughts and deeds of men, Other men, 
like the late president of the Royal Society of 
England, Mr. Spottiswoode, seem to breathe most 
easily in the regions of abstract philosophy, and 
seem to require not a single gleam of imagina- 
tion to illumine the mountain hights. I need 
not go back to the poet who said he had lookec 
through the six books of “Euclid,” and did 
not think there was much in them, or to the 
mathematician who, after reading *‘ Paradise 
Lost,” said it did not prove anything. I need 
not mention such imaginary casea, I once had 
the honor to receive a letter from the late 
Charles Darwin, in which he told me of his 
school days. He said he had learned little or 
nothing except what he had taught himself by 
private experiments inchemistry. Somehow or 
other this came to the ears of the head-master. 
The head-master, instead of encouraging the 
ardent mind of the boy, reproved him severely 
before the whole form, and called him ‘Poco 
curante”; language which had no meaning for 
him and which he thought must have been 
something dreadful. Take such a case as this : St. 
Bernard was so utterly dea¢.to the outer world, 
that he rides the whole day by Lake Geneva, 
and in the evening asks where the lakeis. A 
man like Linnwus is so sensitive to the outer 
world that, when he beheld a promontory stand- 
ing boldly forth, all ablaze in the sunlight and 
aglow with the glitter of the golden gorse, he 
cannot refrain from kneeling down and thank- 
ing God for such beauty. A man like Salmasius 
fills whole pages with learned dissertations about 
the silks and linen fabrics of the ancients, 
Minds like these are radically different in their 
constitution ; and nothing could be so unfortu- 
nate as when they despise one another, as they 
too often do. Reaumer speaks with scorn of 
Montado, who had written six quarto volumes on 
the history of flies with four wings, and 
of flies with two wings, with a sup- 
plement to the history of flies with two wings, 
and thought that very contemptible. It seemed 
to express the scorn of men’s mutual ignorance. 
Every ideal university, must, therefore, have 
appliances for the study of the whole circle of 
human sciences, and also have its share in 
every scheme of modern education. Allow me 
to speak of the immense delight of scientific 
study. God has placed us in a world in which 
he means us to admire its beauty and its glory. 
There are beauties and wonders ; and God made 
them all; and we can look from this world into 
the very arch of Heaven; and it is simply im- 
possible to judge the difference in the degrees 
of happiness illustrated by the mind of a man 
who bas gone through this world with a hearing 
ear and a seeing eye, and of another man who 
has been suffered to grow up blind and deaf to 
the glories of this planet in which God placed 
him, We are here to delight in these glories, 
God has given us the instinct of beauty ; and 
there is no simpler and piainer proof of his 
being than the fact that he has placed around 
us the means of abundantly gratifyingit. A man 
of science may sce as much as @ man of art and 
letters. The world is no blank 4o him ; it means 
intensely and means good. 
Besides this delight in science, may I not speak 
of its immense usefulness. Nature may delight 
us all with its innocent enchantments: but it 
only reveals its secrets to the followers) | Her- 


mon, conceivable instance, it is only to the mind 

of a Newton that the falling of an apple reveals 

the same fact as the orbit of a sphere; and the 

very same law molds the tear and preserves the 

roliing sphere and guides the planet in its course. 

It is only to the mind of a Watts that the con- 
densation of steam upon a spoon revealed the 
secret of the steam engine and revolutionized 
the whole life of the world. When a man like 
Galvani identally touches the frog’s leg with 
a scalpel that had been in contact with elec- 
trodes, he breathes new life thruugh all known 
science, 

Because a spectacle maker is an observant 
man as hischildren play with the lenses in their 
father’s shop, we have the telescope and the mi- 
croscope. Galileo; watching the swinging of 
the great bronze lamp in the Cathedral at Pisa— 
which many of us here have no doubt seen—and 
measuring it by the beating of his pulse, discov- 
ered the isocronism of the pendulum, which led to 
wonderful results, Huyghens, looking through 
a piece of Iceland spar, observing the causes of 
the double refraction of the dividing beams of 
light, pnt into our hands a means of reading 
the secrets of the stars. All these things may be 
called accidents; but they are accidents which 
happen only to trained and observant minds, and 
I firmly believe there are hundreds of discoveries 
which still remain open secrets, and that, I be- 
lieve, will be discovered by observing minds. I 
believe the greatest discoveries of modern 
times might have been anticipated by centuries, 
had the powers of observation been properly 
trained. 

Then, again, let me allude for a moment to 
the immense increase in the number of sciences. 
There are sciences—and I will not offend any 
one by naming them—that seem to gyrate 
around, and make no progress. And sciences, 
properly so called, are remarkable for their 
enormous strides. I need but give one single 
illustration from the science of electricity. The 
ancient Greeks nad discovered that electricity 
was generated by rubbing a piece of amber. 
The Greeks named amber, 7Aexrpov, from eAKw, 
I draw, on account of its attractive powers. 
Now, consider the enormous strides that have 
been made to the knowledge we now have. We 
know now that lightning is nothing more than 
what a lady may brush out of her cat’s back or 
out of her own hair. Imagine the great stride 
made in electricity since the days of your own 
great Franklin. On the 15th of June, 1752, 
with no more exalted magnetism than a kite, a 
hempen string, and a little key, he sent up his 
kite to the dark clouds, and suddenly saw the 
hempen fibers glistening on the string. He said 
at that moment of his life, conscious of the im- 
mortal name he would gain: ‘‘I would be con- 
tent if that moment were my last.” What im- 
mense strides have been made since the days of 
Franklin, when we have been enabled to seize 
that lightning and to make it flash out a mes- 
sage; and again, what immense strides have 
been made since twenty-seven years ago, when 
the first Atlantic cable was Jaid. Everything 
seems to have been preparing for that 
very purpuse from the earliest ages. In the 
language of your own great orator, Edward 
Everett, ‘‘ warm messages and loving friendship 
were made to burn over the cold graves of men 
and women whose hearts, once warm as our 
own, had burst as the eternal gulfs closed over 
them a thousand years ago.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, Iam afraid of weary- 
ing you; but let me add one word more on the 
subject of scientific studies, The ancient Greeks 
never made @ more immense mistake than when 
Socrates said: “Toi guowdoyoiwrac én aredh 
copiag SpérecVa: kaprév,” “the men of science 
cull the fruits of a wisdom which is valueless.” 
What an immeasurable mistake that was! So 
far from being valueless, it is most valuable. 
Science has not only revealed infinite time, but 
infinite organiem and infinite space, As the mi- 
croscope shows us, science has not only begun in 
wonder, but ended in wonder. Science is the 
means of commuuication between Heaven and 
earth. Science has not only gratified our curi 
osity, but she has been the great archangel or 
mercy, devoting herself to the blessing of man- 
kind, painting with light the faces of those we 
love, enabling the miner to work in the deepest 
depths of the earth with comparalive safety, 
giving eyes to the blind and ears to the deaf. 
Shie economizes labor, and extinguishes human 
pain. Science serves us in little things as well 
as great. She has lengthened human life. She 
has trampled upon disease. So much has she 
done to diminish human pain in the discovery 
of anwsthetics, that the sufferer, who in former 
days would endure excruciating pain, may now 
lie hushed while, in the cperation of iridectomy, 
the hand of some skilled manipulator cuts a 
speck out of the eye. 

We congratulate the University with means 
such as these; and we know that all the sta- 
dents who take up their studies in the right 
spirit will find them not harsh, but as musical 
as the lute of Apollo. 

I must conclude ; but, before I do so, one word 
on the true aim of education. Whether our ed- 
ucation bein the sciences or languages, or per- 





which is the one aim and object we desire to ob- 
tain. There are some that wish to know only 
that they may know, which is base curiosity ; 
and some wish to know only to be known, which 
is base vanity ; and some wish to know only that 
they may sell their knowledge, which is covetous- 
ness. But there are some who wish to know that 
they may be edified, and some that they may 
edify ; and that is heavenly prudence. In other 
words, the object of education is neither for 
amusement, nor fame, nor for profit; but it is 
that one may learn to see and know God here 
and to glorify him in Heaven hereafter, Our 
education is desired that, in the language of a 
Harrow prayer that Archdeacon Vesey and [ 
well remember, “we may become profitable 
members of the Church and commonwealth, and 
hereafter partakers of the immortal glories of 
the resurrection.” Education is not a couch 
upor which to rest, nor a costume in which to 
promenade. Whatever removes us from the 
power of our senses, whatever brings the past 
and distant and future into due prominence, is 
the principle that elevates us in the scale of 
manhood; and, therefore, that is the true and 
only object of education. Try to be a man, 
Your late President, General Garfield—a man 
for whose memory I cannot fail to feel the deep- 
est respect and regard—when only a boy, was 
asked what he was going to be. He made the 
answer: “ First of all, I shall try to be aman; 
and if I do not succeed in that, I am quite sure 
I will not succeed in anything else.” You all re- 
member, in Scott’s “‘ Rob Roy,” where, in reply 
to the question,” Who are you?” Rob Roy replied : 
“fam aman.” ‘A man, that is very brief.” 
‘It serves one who has no other answer to give.” 
Our system of education should be to produce 
men, Behind the clerk, the scholar, the mer- 
chant, there should tower the man. There is 
nothing more fatal than to throw life away in 
the effort to gain the means of living. Pro- 
fessor Huxley said: “That man has had a 
liberal education whose body has been 80 
trained in its youth that it is a servant of the 
mind, whose mind is stored with great essential 
truths, whose intellect is like gold, who is full 
of force and fire, and whose passions have been 
trained to be the servant of a tender conscience, 
who has learned to love all beauty, to hate all 
falseness, and respect others as himself.” I 
accept that definition of a liberal education as a 
very fine one; but I would add again, the only 
true object, as your President has already told 
us, is an education in righteousness, and in the 
great essential truths in one or the other of the 
great forme of religion, We live by admiration, 
hope, and love; there are parts to train that are 
neither of the mind nor of the body; there are 
spirits to train. We have bodies, it has been 
said, but we are spirits; and education is, in ite 
highest and truest function, the education of 
the spirit ; that alone can teach us, after all, the 
only end of life, which is always that we shall 
be faithful to the best we know—faithful to 
God, faithful to our country, faithful to our 
fellow-men, and faithful to ourselves, Our 
education will never be perfect, unless, like the 
Ancient Temples, it is lighted at the top. It is 
only a religious education, after all, which can 
give us true happiness, and real and permanent 
success, 





** Take thou no thought for aught save truth and 
right; 

Content, if such thy fate, to die obscure, 

Youth fails, and honor; fame may not endure, 
And loftier souls soon weary of delight. 

Keep innocent! Be all a true man ought! 
Let neither pleasures tempt nor pain appall! 

Who hath this, he has all in hia having naught; 
Who hath it not, hath nothing, having all.” 


Hymn Aotes. 


JUVENILE HYMNODY. 


Vv. 














BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 





Tux Philadelphia Sunday-school and Ault 
School Union was founded in 1817, and was suc- 
ceeded by the American Sunday-school Union in 
1824. These and similar societies issued a num- 
ber of small collections, the contents of which 
were at first mainly from old and familiar au- 
thors, and adapted rather for adult use. As 
time went on, the proportion of hymns dis- 
tinctly for children increased. Much of this ma- 
terial was tolerably dead wood, but not all. The 
most important of these compiiations was the 
8. 8. “ Union Hymns,” 1835, with a small sup- 
plement, 1845; most Americans now in middie 
life were brought up on this. It deserves more 
examination than ithas ever had. The editors 
(who they were I know not) had command of 
sources now unknown or lost, A somewhat 
careful annotation leaves the great number of 
160 hymns—above one-fourth of the whole—un- 
traced to any previous book or writer. Some of 
these had decided merit. A few of them 








cules, who are laborers, IfI may taki  com- 


haps in both, we must set steadily before us that 


others were undeservedly forgotten. 
stance : 
“ Gracious God, to thee I pray ; 
Give me grace to pray aright. 
Guide and bless me every day, 
And defend me every night. 


For in 


* Let thy mercy, while I live, 
Every needful want supply; 
And thy blissful presence give 
To support me when I die,” 


Or this, ina higher key. I give but the first 
stanza: 


“0, for a heart to feel 
The presence where we stand! 
Remember, as we kneel, 
That God is nigh at hand, 
And while we meet to seek him thus 
He will be gracious e’en to us.” 


Meantime the work went on in England, Lead- 
ing books were those edited for the Leeds 8. 8. 
Union by J. P. Clapham, 1833, and for the Home 
and Colonial School Society, by Mrs. Herbert 
Mayo, 1838; both these went through various 
editions. Dorothy Thrupp and Jane E. Lecson 
were voluminous writers. Of distinctly Angli- 
can type, Dr. Neale’s ‘* Hymne for Children” 
(1842—’44—’'46) have been noticed in these col- 
umns, and Isaac Williams's ‘**Hymns on the 
Catechism” (1843) and Mrs. OC. F. Alexander's 
‘*Hymns for Little Children” (1848) and other 
tracts may be hereafter. The last-named has 
won exceptional suvcess and praise in this field. 
“The Child’s Christian Year,” 1841, had influ- 
ence, and so, I suppose, had Keble’s *‘ Lyra 
Innocentium,” 1846, though its contents were 
not meant or fitted to be sung, and were not for 
children, but about them, Of the older school, 
James Montgomery produced some juvenile 
lyrics, Edmeston a great many, and Kelly one or 
two. Not to go on giving details, I merely 
mention a few of eminent power and popularity, 
by different writers, who produced little beyond 
them. Such are Henry Neale’s 


* God of meroy, throned on high,” 

Joshua King’s excellent 

“ When his salvation bringing,” 

John Henley’s 

* Children of Jerusalem,” 

Mrs, Mary Lundie Duncan's 

‘ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me,” 

Thomas Bilby’s 

“Here we suffer grief and pain,” 

Mrs, A. H. Shepherd's 

“ Around the throne of God in Heaven,” 

and the most famous of all, Andrew Young's 

“ There is a happy land.” 


It is curious that so many juvenile hymne, like 
the three jast, deal with a topic which young 
children cannot naturally know or care about; 
for, of course, the vanity of this life and the 
need of a better are realized only in later years. 
It is not exactly a matter for national pride that 
that extremely popular bit of nonsense, 


“I want to be an angel,” 


is American, One may doubt whether any hu- 
man being ever did or ever could desire to pass 
out of his own department of the creation into 
another ; but perhaps the writer, and the multi- 
tudes who have sung her effusion with thought- 
less delight, confounded “ angels” with “ spirits 
of just men made perfect,” and meant the latter. 
W. F. Stevenson, in his valuable “‘ Hymns for 
Church and Home,” (1873) which has a large 
section for infant use, found it necessary to 
amend the absurdity of the first line of this to 


“J would be like an angel.” 


The danger of instilling insincerity into the 
minds of children by making them sing verses 
which are totally foreign to their real feelings 
has been often dwelt upon. Perhaps the worst 
example of it is a production which happily has 
no currency, but was copied from *“ Youth's 
Magazine” into “The Child’s Hymn Book,” 
published by the American Tract Society with- 
out date, but apparently less than thirty years 
ago: 

**O let me die; for death is gain, 
And life is joss, and sin is pain; 
And Heaven is pure, aud praise is sweet, 
And bliss is found at Jesus’s feet, 
And time’s a shadow—let me die, 
And rise to immortaiity.” 


And so on, till it ends as it began, 
“ Death is ‘ far better ’—let me die.” 


Now, if we wish to make little prigs, humbugs, 
and hypocrites of our children, that is the sort 
of thing to put into their mouths, What is the 
use of clouding and bewildering their infant 
minds by telling them, what they cannot and 
will not believe, that ‘‘life is loss and tame’s a 
shadow”? Soon enough they will learn for 
themselves what truth is in Ecclesiastes; and 
then perhaps they will find that the desire for 





went farther, and are perhaps still in use; 
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“T Jong to leave this wretched world,” 


but he did not put that sort into his hymns for 
children. 
Lenion UNIVERSITY. 


Fine Arts. 
WILLIAM PAGE. 


Wiii1am Pace was one of the heroic figures 
of his time. He moved among his colleagues in 
the Academy and in the American art circles, 
towering head and shoulders above most; and 
none were grander than he in the superb 
statue of genius. He was great when art was at 
a low ebb in this country and gifted medioc- 
rity made war upon anything better than itself ; 
but bis fame coming into our own time, when 
art standards are infinitely higher than they 
were, we find that Page still deserves a place 
among the scere of great artists that America 
has produced. 

William Page belonged by birth to the old 
school of American painters; in little elso can 
the remnant of that school lay claim to him, 
He had a daring originality, a fervid imagina- 
tion, took an independent position, even in 
matters of technique, and bad a reason for all 
that he did. His reasons were not always sound, 
nor logical; but he believed in them, and held 
them against all comers. At all events, he was 
far above being a servile adherent of any school 
or the slave of any master. He never made a mere 
trade of bis art, and never took advantage of the 
general public ignorance of art to make money. 

He was an academician who gave dignity to 

the counsels of the Academy, made its schools 
more liberal, and opened ita doors to younger 
men, and to women. Iu many of these things 
he was hotly opposed by the conservative mem- 
bers of the institution, who were horrified that 
any one should dare tamper with that collection 
of fossils known as academic traditions. He 
was a man who believed in art. He wae not ap- 
preciated by his fellow-painters, reckoned a 
crank by some, and a charlatan by others, He 
found his first and best recognition from the 
public, which is oftentimes truer in its igno- 
rance than are either artists or critics, as they 
stand environed with traditions and prejudices. 

Page was a native of Albany. He was born in 
1811; and we found the first record of him in 
New York City as a law student in Frederick de 
Peyster’s office. Hesoon abandoned the law for 
art, and his first successes were with portraits, 
painted by him in Albany in the years 1828—'29. 
These portraits show that, at seventeen years of 
age, Page had begun to think for himself, and 
was already making experiments as to media and 
pigments. In 1851 Page went abroad, and 
while there devoted himself largely to the study 
of Titian’s works, making marvelous copies of 
them, and becoming deeply imbued with the 
color principles of that master. It was while 
Page was in Venice, at the feet of Titian, that 
he painted his “Venus,” a realistic work, that 
arovsed considerable discussion at the time of 
its exhibition. 1t wasa nude subject; but the 
purity of the painter’s motive was manifest in 
ite royal beauty. His “ Flight into Egypt”, and 
his “ Farragut” did much to make Page famous 
with those who loved art, and his portrait of 
Christ and his discussion as to the Shakespeare 
bust did much to make him popularly known. 
His head of Christ was painted after he had 
drifted in “spiritualism,” which with him as 
with most others means a gross materialiem 
when it comes to dealing with the holy mem- 
ories of the dead. He painted, for Christ, 
such a head as he and a friend decided 
that Christ ought to look like. It greatly re- 
sembled the late Charles Fechter, but was of 
even a more robust and animal type than that 
famous actor, It represented a red-haired, 
athletic, full-faced, passionate man, a painful 
picture altogether, and a bad one, 

In 1877 or thereabonts there was an exhibi- 
tion of Page’s collected works. By this col- 
lection it is fair to judge the man. Most of 
these pictures were painted before his mind 
was fully given over to the vagaries of ‘“Spiritu- 
aliam,” which possessed him fully during his 
later years. Iu his early years his life was a 
sweet and a strong one. He was a poet, ani the 
friend of poets. To him James Russell Lowell 
dedicated a volume of poems. The two men, 
with the late Charles F. Briggs, constituted a 
trio of friends, who in their early days loved 
each other tenderly. A two-volume edition of 
Lowell's poems (1871) is dedicated, one volume 
to Page and one to Charles F. Briggs. 

Personally Page was a most charming man, 
His conversation was most fascivating, his voice 
sympathetic, his manner having at once the 
strength and the tenderness of power. In his 
later years the balance of his mind was some- 
what affected by his physical infirmities, and 
those who knew him best and loved him well 
were obliged to admit that he sometimes got on 
the wrong side of the line between genius and 
madness, and was mildly insane. But when all 
is summed up, and the estimate of the ages is 
made, William Page’s name will be found in the 


try has produced, and those of his own day and 
generation who knew him in his younger days, 
will remember him as a sweet and loyal friend, 
a lovely companion, and an enthusiast for all 
things true and beautifuland good. 





WHAT WE CAN DO WITH SEW- 
AGE. 





No one question of household conditions is 
more perplexing than this. In a country home, 
free from the complications of city closeness, it 
ought to be, and frequently is, a very simple 
matter. All dish-water and all laundry-water is 
thrown out upon the graes, or around the grape- 
vines, or flowers, or at some points distant from 
the house and thewell. It is easily disposed of 
thus, unless in Winter, or by carelessness, too 
much comes to be thrown in any one place. 
The fluid excretions of the house should never 
be thrown in the outhouse, but out by the barn 
and with the litter, or else along a furrow, or sur- 
face ditch, at the end of the lot. A very little 
occasional use of the spade will prevent any 
nuisance. The fecal matter of the outbuilding 
is thus kept dry, and, every Spring and Fall, is 
easily removed and composted with earth, saw- 
dust, plaster, or other materials. As a rule this 
is much better than pits and cesspools, which 
are either troublesome to empty or risk the 
purity of the water-supply ; for it is always to 
be remembered that the water in wells percolates 
or filters through the ground, and, if this ground 
has deposits of feeal matter, the remaining 
ground may not succeed in filtering out the 
surcharge of foulness it gets in this way. 
While there are some soils in which uncemented 
cesspools can be used, if far from wells, and 
while in some places it is necessary to have cess- 
pools, and cement them, as a rule they are the 
most objectionable constructions for the care 
of foul matter; for it is almost a sanitary 
axiom never to arrange to store filth ; and these 
do it to a great degree. The apparent success 
often deceives, since, in the absence of heat and 
moisture, the material does not take on fermen- 
tation or putrefaction. But some days of rain 
or dew or close heat furnish the aid, and 
chemical and vital actions take place, which 
either cause specific disease or taint the air 
with common foulness. 

For cities, various forms of dry disposal and 
utilization have been advocated, but are more 
and more going into disuse. The water car- 
riage system is constantly gaining ground. Ob- 
jectious to it are being met by greatly improved 
methods of construction, and by wiser plans as 
to the ultimate disposal of contents. The 
great central principle is that thus fresh sewage 
is taken away from buildiug and from the vicin- 
ity of cities each day. Although fresh sewage 
has odor, it is not death-dealing, and, if thus 
removed, so that on any day no sewage 
of any previous day remains in the streets, 
or in the sewers, or in the house connec” 
tions, a great point is gained. It is, also’ 
in the end far cheaper than any other form of 
carriage. The disposal of the sewage after it 
emerges from the system of pipes, has, also, re- 
ceived very great consideration, It admits of 
various modes, any one of which, under proper 
systems of construction or superintendence is 
successful, The preference is generally to be 
decided by relative considerations, such as ex- 
pense, locality, etc. For cities situated near 
streams, the most ready way is to use the water 
in these for dilution and for continuing the 
carriage and dispersion. We hear much said, 
and rightly, about the pollution of streams, 
But the question is whether they are polluted, 
so as to risk life or health or comfort, and 
whether they bear any relation to any potable 
water-supply. 

It is not to be assumed that all sewage pol- 
lutea a stream for much length of time. Fresh 
sewage, by dilution, by sunlight, by air, by flow- 
ing over broad surfaces, by contact with soil, 
stones, and growing vegetation, and by being 
appropriated by the lower orders of aquatic 
plants and animals, undergoes rectification 
far faster than is supposed. The facts of 
chemical analysis and of careful technic com- 
parisons cannot be contradicted. While the 
change is not the same in all streams, and 
is not to be relied on for rivers used for drink- 
ing purposes,excepting under frequent examina- 
tion and geod sanitary police, it is well not to 
jump to hasty conclusions, 

Nature is also improvident in her resources ; 

and the vis medicatriz nature has far wider 

application then is generally supposed. Only 

there must not be presumption or forgetfulness 

of the fact that, if the great conservative is in- 

terrupted, the destructive assumes sway. 

Four other plans of disposal may be spoken of, 

each of which has its merits, and two of which 

have recently come into more special promi- 

nence. The method of wide surface irrigation 

is the disposal of sewage over drained and culti- 

vated land, with a view of dispersing it amid 





list of the few truly great artists that this coun- 


appropriated by growing vegetation. Where, in 
addition to this, the application is skilled and 
intermittent, so that one part of the soil may 
rest while another part is being irrigated, the 
plan has been found very effective. Birming- 
ham and Croydon abroad, and the Worcester 
asylum in this country, furnish good examples 
of this method, It has not been applied to any 
of our larger cities. When all the details of 
expense are considered, we doubt whether it 
will have wide application in this country. 


Biblical Aesearch, 


Joun Bonin Tuompson, D.D., of Berkeley, 
Cal., sends us a valuable discussion of that diffi- 
cult passage» in “The Teaching of the Apos- 
tlea,” xvi, 5, of d2 imopeivavtes iv ti mioret 











aitav owihjoovrae in’ avrov tov Katadénvaroc, 
He translates, with Professor Orris: ‘They who 
endure in their faith shall be preserved beneath 
the very curse.” After showing that the mean- 
ing of the word o&{w is rather preserve than res- 
cue, Dr. Thompson concludes by giving some 
interesting parallel passages. 

“The writer of ‘The Teaching’ seems to have had 
in mind also Hab. il, 3, 4, where the Septuagint reads, 
éav borephon imbuewov abrov bre épydouevog H€et 

. . O02 Sixatog Ex miaTews pov foetal, TYrdpevov 

avrév Means expect it; and éy mister differs from 
ix tiorewc chiefly in putting stress upon the contin- 
uance of the faith rather than its beginning.” (Comp. 
Ga). iii, 11, 12.) 
And as owijcovra: is the passive plural corres- 
ponding to Cycerai, 80 of db? bropuéivavtes év TH 
riotet avro@v are participial and plural forms 
corresponding to iméyuecvov abrov and 6 d2 dixatog 
ix tiotewe pov, The comparison not only confirms 
the accuracy of the rendering, but indicates 
also the interpretation, as will be still more ob- 
vious on reference to the plaves in the New Testa- 
ment where the passage from Habakkuk is quo- 
ted. (See Rom, i, 17; Gal. iii, 11; Heb. x, 37-39.) 
Salvation is the impartation of spiritual life, 
and is chiefly, though not exclusively, ethical, 
To be saved is equivalent to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven (Mark x, 24-26). At first the dis- 
ciples exnected that that kingdom would imme- 
diately appear, and therefore thought principally 
of physical deliverance. But in the letter which 
Paul wrote just before his martyrdom, when he 
said : “‘I am already being poured out as a drink- 
offering, and the time of my departure is come,” 
he added : “‘ The Lord will rescue me from every 
evil work, and will save me into his heavenly: 
kingdom.” (II. Tim. iv, 6, 18.) And, as he ex- 
pected, he was “aaved under the curse.” In the 
same sense, in the Apochryphal gospel of St. 
Thomas (A. 8, 2, as quoted by Sophocles, sub 
voce) itis said: eiWéwe foG0y0av ol bd Thy KaTépav 
avtou meaovrec, those who fell under his curse 
were immediately saved, Godliness has promise 
of the life that now is as well as of that which is 
tocome ; butin the interpretation of the promises 
we are not tv think first of a physical blessing to 
be followed afterward by a spiritual. On the 
contrary, we must think primarily of a blessing 
which is spiritual, and includes in it so much of 
the physical and temporal as will help on that 
which is ethical, spiritual, everlasting. That 
the writer of ‘The Teaching” (notwithstand- 
ing his hope for the speedy setting up of the king- 
dom) so understood the promise which he quotes 
from Matt. x, 22, and xxiv, 13, appears from his 
omission of the phrase “unto the end,” and the 
insertion of **in his faith,” from his reco}lection 
of the prophecy in Habakkuk instead. It may 
be that, to some of those suffering under the 
fire of trial in the last days, complete salvation 
will come by the entrance into the perfected life 
“in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye”; or 
it may be that it will come as it came to Paul. 
Those who realize that their lives are hid with 
Christ in God will not be too anxious about the 
method by which the Lord will deliver them from 
every evil work and save them into his heavenly 
kingdom beneath the curse itself. 


...-An the Atheneum for Jyne 27th, Dr. A. 
Neubauer proposes the following readings and 
translation for the cruz, Job xix, 25-27. 

25. yp apy So pramar on “S33 “ny oo 
26. mda mimes wd DINM PPI “Ny INN 
27. See mime ee 
25. And I know my redeemer [or, my God,] 
liveth, and finally all dust shall awake. [Dan. 
xii, 2). 

26. And after my skin shall be destroyed, and 
my flesh consumed, I shall see God. 

27. Happy am I, [ shall see my God... . 


....Of the Book of Jubilees, one of the most 
important of the apocryphal books, a new trans- 
lation, the first ever made into English, will be 
published in the Bibliotheca Sacra, beginning 
with the October number. The translation is 
made from the Ethiopic edition of Professor 
Dillmann, which is a better text than this editor 
himself had for his German translation, pub- 
lished thirty years ago in Ewald’s Jahrbiicher. 
The English version was done by Prof. George 





the countless millions of air spaces in louse soil. 
Here it is oxidized, and is also ready to be 





H. Schodde, who, in 1882, published a transla- 


Science. 


OBSERVATIONS and notes concerning the new 
star in the nebula of Andromeda continue to 
come in from all sides. 1t now appears that the 
outburst must have occurred between the 16th 
and 19th of August. On the 16th a gentleman 
in Heidelberg, Max Wolf by name, observed the 
nebula with a new telescope which he was ad- 
justing, and there was then nothing peculiar 
about it. This is the latest observation of the 
nebula in its old state. On the 25th, the same 
observer saw the new star; but another ob- 
server was ahead of him. From a note in the 
Dun Echt circular, it appears that Mr. Isaac W. 
Ward, a well-known English amateur, saw the 
star on the 19th. We have not, however, yet 
met with any detailed avcount of the observa- 
tion. Probably the phenomenon would have 
been noted much more generally had it not 
been for the bright moonlight prevailing trom 
August 19 to 30th, full moon occurring on the 
25th. Very few observers ever look at a nebula 
when the moon is bright. Some notes of former 
observations of the nebula by Lord Rosse, given 
in Nature, go to show that the new star has 
been observed before as an extremely minute 
point of light close to the nucleus, so faint as 
to be only “suspected,” and not fairly seen, 
even with the great reflector. Some observa. 
tions by Dr. Huggins indicate the existence of 
from three to five extremely faint and indis- 
tinct bright lines or bands in the middle por- 
tions of the spectrum of the star; not bright 
enough to be sure of, however. In the same nam- 
ber of Nature it is editorially stated that evi- 
dence has been obtained, not only of fluctua- 
tions in the brillance of the star, but also of 
changes in its position. There is no question 
as to variations of brightness; but we doubt 
very much the asserted changes of position, 
The micrometric measures made at Princeton do 
not indicate anything of the sort. at present 
the star is below the ninth magnitude, and is, 
on the whole, continually failing in brightness, 
though not steadily ; it sometimes even revives 
a little for a few hours, as shown by photo- 
metric comparisons with neighboring stars. 





.--.In the American Naturalist, for Septem- 
ber, Professor Packard has brought together 
notes from early voyagers, as well as naturalists 
and others, bearing on the origin of the native 
races of dogs. The article was prepured as 
much to elicit information from others as to 
throw new light on a debated subject. It is re- 
marked that the impression that the domestic 
dog of the Old World has descended from wild 
species uf dog, distinct from the wolf, may be 
well founded, but that in America the evidence 
tends to prove that the Eskimo and other do- 
mestic varieties of dogs were domesticated by 
the aborigines and used by them before the 
discovery of America, our American varieties 
in some cases arising from the gray wolf, and 
the smaller Indian dogs from the prairie wolf, 
or coyote, During a recent journey in Mexico, 
the resemblance of the dogs to the coyote 
was marked. The coyote and Indian dog are 
well known in Montana to produce fertile off - 
spring. 


...-Australian naturalists are interested in a 
“ tree kangaroo,” recently discovered in North- 
ern Queensland by a Norwegian naturalist. Dr. 
George Bennett writes to the London Zoélogical 
Society that he had previously, in 1873, men- 
tioned the supposed existence of a species of 
tree-kangaroo (Dendrolagus), some such animal 
being apparently well known to the blacks of 
Cardwell, who report that it is a kangaroo that 
climbs trees and leaves deep scratches on the 
bark. ‘I may further remark tbat the size and 
deep scratches observed on the bark of the trees 
gave rise to a report that a tiger-iike animal was 
to be found in Northern Queensland, as no one 
believed that kangaroos could climb trees, being 
ignorant of the existence of arboreal kangaroos 
in New Guinea. Besides, the scratches were to- 
tally different from those of the opossum, which 
leaves marks as if made with a pin’s point, being 
very fine, and there is some doubt whether the 
koala, or native bear, leaves any marks,” 


... On Oct. 20th, Saturn comes to perihelion, 
rising about ten o’clock. He reaches opposition 
on Christmas day, and all-Winter long will be 
most favorably situated for observation, with 
widely open rings, and as near the earth as he 
can possibly approach. He will be one hundred 
and eighty millions of miles nearer than at his 
opposition in the Summer of 1870, and so far 
north as to pass very near the zenith. Let us 
hope for fine weather, and perhaps some new 
discoveries. 


....The number of the Asteroids is now 250. 
Number 249 was discovered by the veteran 
Peters, at Clinton, N. ¥., on Aug. 16th» 
and No. 250 on Sept. 2d, at Vienna, by Palisa, 
who, though perhaps not yet old enough to be 
called a veteran, is not a whit better as regards 
the reprehensible habit of finding new planets. 


....Brooke’s comet is still visible in the north- 
western sky—extremely faint already and rapid- 
ly receding. Its orbit shows no remarkable pe- 





tion from the Ethiopic of the Book of Enoch. 





culiarities of any kind. 
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Music. 
ANNUAL PROSPECTUS. 


So considerable a portion of the musical in- 
formatiou regarding the coming season has 
already been incidentally noted in this column 
that the present article appears more in deference 
to our custom than necessity. That there will 
be more to hear than ever has probably been 
already gathered from the early resumption of 
the department. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York, the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, the Symphony 
and Oratorio Societies, the Novelty Concerts, 
and the new series of Popular Concerts will 
furnish more than a sufficiency of orches- 
tral and choral music on the regular concert- 
series basis. The dates of their concerts and 
afternoon rehearsals bave been stated here 
recently. The Chorus Society is alone to be 
missed from the list. It has disbanded, as was 
expected. 

Opera in German at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, under conditions even more imposing 
than last season, begins November 23d. The com- 
pany and repertoire have been set forth here pre- 
viously. Mr. Mapleson’s Italian company, which 
this year is more interesting than for the last 
two or three seasons, if less pretentious, may be 
relied upon to give certain operas very satisfac- 
torily during their appearances at the Academy 
of Music, which occur about a fortnight before 
the German season further up-town. Much in- 
terest is naturally felt in the so-called American 
Opera Company, which will sing grand opera in 
English, beginning in mid-winter. The respon- 
sibility of all concerned in this enterprise, and 
Mr.Theodore Thomas's collaboration, argue well 
for its success. Mr. Amberg, at the Thalia 
Theater, has already at work an admirable Ger- 
man company, who will not be discreditably 
overshadowed by their rivals up-town ; and the 
excellent performances at this house have be- 
come recognized all over the city. In light opera 
the Casino, the S:andard, and like abodes there- 
of, have their preparations made for new and 
noted works. At the first-named house *‘Amor- 
ita,” atranslation of Czibulka’s ‘ Ptnigsten in 
Florenz,” is in hand for production. 

The Philharmonic Club and the Standard 
Quartet Club will continue their work in 
chamber music. To the programs and dates of 
the concerts of the former we have referred. 
Mr. 8. B. Mills will be a soloist at the first con- 
cert. 

That there will be plenty of single concerts, 
piano-recitals, and such smaller deer, it is scarce- 
ly necessary to predict. Miss Emma C. Thursby, 
Mme, Gerster, Signor Galassi, and otker favor- 
ite artists will be heard in this way at least. Al- 
together it seems more than ever as if people 
coming to New York were to be told to keep 
their ears, rather than eyes, open to a long cata- 
logue of attractions, 


‘ eee 

DurinG the coming Winter, when operas 
are to be given in two or three different lan- 
guages, would it not be well for managers to at 
least maintain some rule about announcing the 
titles of works which are familiarly known by 
their German, Italian, and French names? It is 
time that, in the same city, performances of 
**Les Huguenots,” ‘*Gli Ugonotti,” and ** Die 
Hugonotten,” were not advertised; and that a 
distinction, other than the language in which 
the poster, or program, or book, is printed, be 
made in speaking of ** Masaniello,” ‘* La Muette 
di Portici,” or ‘Die Stumme von Portici.” In 
this paper we have, as far as practicable, main- 
tained a rule iu this reapect—that an opera must 
be spoken of by the name under which it was 
originally written and produced; without re- 
garding the nationality of the composer, or 
company singing it, or anything of the sort. 
“Guillaume Tell,” ‘Les Huguenots,” “La 
Traviata,” (so often called “ Violetta” in Ger- 
many), ‘Le Prophéte,” and the like, should be 
invariably so expressed. In the instance of the 
same subject having been taken by different 
composers, a distinction often can also thus be 
systematically kept—as in the case of “Die 
Kénigin von Saba,” and “‘ La Reine de Saba”— 
but, apart from this occasional minor conveni- 
ence, the rule is one that ought to be now rigidly 
held to by critics and managers. 

.-..Fréulein Lilli Lehmann, the leading 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House Com- 
—~ this Winter, has been chosen by Frau 

agner, with Friulei 
to Samteate F the weap wee Patan 
_ ae Mme. Wagner requested her se- 

.. +The Fisk Jubilee singers are about setting 
out on their fifteenth annual tour, and a private 
concert in illustration of the merits of the origi- 
nal organization is announced for to-morrow 
afternoon. 

----Anton Dvorak’s fine Symphony in D 
Minor, No. 2, is underlined for repetition by 
the Philharmonic Society this year. The first 
a is especially brilliant and fascinat- 

--»-Herr Kindermann, a well-known German 


cinger, who first in 1887, still has 
sufficient to frequen 
y a8 a member of the Ma and . 





Personalities. 


Tae Philadelphia Press relates that the 
Ear! of Shaftesbury lost his watch while walking 
in the New Cut, a neighborhood infested with 
vile characters. He advertised his loss. Within 
twenty-four hours his household was aroused by 
a ring at the street door, and the wheels of a 
vehicle were heard rapidly departing. Onopen- 
ing the front door, a sack was found filled with 
something that moved. On investigating. a boy 
of the Artful Dodger class was found in it, 
bound hand and foot and gagged, Round bis 
neck was the missing watch, and underneath 
was a placard with thé words: ‘‘Lock ‘im up, 
Mi lord, he’s a Disgrace to ourn Perfession, he 
order known as how yer lordship was Free of the 
wud; giv’ ‘im five Years ‘ard, Yer friends.” 
The Earl kindly went to work to reform the 
young thief; and eventually he became an 
honest member of the London shoeblack bri- 
gade. 





....The third annual reunion of the Eaton 
Family Association will be held at the Meionaon, 
Tremont Temple, Tremont Street, Boston, on 
Tuesday, Oct. 27th, 1885, at 10 a.m, All persons 
of the Eaton name and race are invited to be 
present; and it is particularly desired that per- 
sons intending to come should send notice as 
early as October 20tb, to John Eaton, Esq., U. 
8. Custom House, Boston, Mass., that the com- 
mittee of arrangements may know how many to 
provide for. The Association was organized in 
1882, and its objects are genealogical research 
among the several families of the name, and the 
cultivation of mutual acquaintance and friend- 
ship. 


.... Lord Ronald Gower has lately commented 
on the fact that American shopkeepers have very 
little of that ‘‘ disgusting patronage of manner 
that prevails in England among the richer 
classes,” and none of the “no less disgusting 
cringiness that as greatly distinguishes English 
merchants.” Lord Ronald thinks that our 
tradesmen rever forget their own self respect, 
while rarely presuming on it. 


...-Mr. Hall, our Guatemalan representative, 
has not been removed from his long-filled post 
by the administrative changes, as was at first 
stated. According to Mr. Bayard, he ** was too 
valuable a man to replace,” and he stays indefi- 
nitely, accordingly. He has been fulfilling his 
duties there since Mr. Buchanan's presidency. 


...-At Kremsier the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia occupied a spare room connected with 
that of the Grand Duke George, They follow 
the practice of changing their rooms, #0 that 
none but their personal attendants know where 
they sleep. 


.... Among the audience at one of Nilsson’s 
reeent concerts in Sweden was one of the singer’s 
brothers, ** a peasant who never had left his na- 
tive place,and never before had heard his sister 
sing.” At least that is the story. 


....Solomon Nepton, governor of the Penob- 
scot Indians, is a stately old man, with a good- 
natured face and iron-gray hair. He is seventy- 
three years old, and cannot read or write, but 
speaks English fairly well. 


....In remembrance of Sir Moses Montefiore, 
the Jewish community of London will raise #7,- 
500 to establish and endow a ward in the Chelsea 
Hospital for Women. He was one of the first 
governors of the institution. 


...-Selmar Siebert, who died recently in this 
country, aged seventy-eight years, was one of 
the foremost map engravers of the day. The 
best maps of the Prussian general staff were his 
handiwork, 


-..-King Leopold, of Belgium, was recently, 
at Daonkirk, approached by a reporter fora 
local paper, who sought to interview him, but 
was at once sent empty away. 


-..-Mr. Stanley, the African explorer, has 
fitted up a home in London. He bas made the 
rooms a museum, with trophies of his travels 
and adventures, 


...-The Duke of Cumberland refuses to pay 
legacy tax on his Brunswick inheritance, de- 
claring himself to be “ the lawful sovereign of 
the country.” 


.... Robert Browning, who is in capital health, 
will remain in the Val d'Aosta with his sister 
until late in the Fall, and then go to Venice for 
the Winter. 


-+«-The Princess Metternich has been ona 
shooting expedition with her husband in Bohe- 
mia, and proved herself a capital shot. 


-++-Jean Jacques Rousseau’s old Savoy dwell- 


ing, “Les Charmettes,” is to be turned into a 
hotel, 


-++»“' Josh Billings” is lecturing and sight- 
seeing in California. aa 


+++-Miss Annie Longfellow marries Mr. Joseph 
G. Thorp this month, 





Pebbles. 


....-When the livery man was asked why he 
painted “ Excelsior” over the door of his stable, 
he explained that “ Hire” was his motto. 


....-An agricultural paper says: ‘‘ Smilax 
won't start from slips.” If this is reliable, no 
one need ever mistake smilax for a ferryboat, 





....An enterprising reporter, writing of a 
wreck at sea, stated that no less than fourteen 
of tbe unfortunate crew and passengers bit the 
dust. 


.... Ladies who mail their letters in their bus- 
band’s pockets will continue to lament the slow- 
ness of the mails, notwithstanding the immedi- 
ate delivery system. 


.... An exchange says thata folded newspaper, 
placed under the coat, in the smallof the back, 
is an excellent substitute for an overcoat. Now 
is the time to subscribe, 


... Sidney Smith said to his vestry, in refer- 
ence to a block pavement proposed to be built 
around St. Paul’s: ‘‘All you have to do, gentle- 
men, is to put your beads together and the thing 
is done. 


.... Uncle George: ‘So you are studying 
English literature, my dear?” Sweet Girl Gradu- 
ate from the West: **Oh! yee, Uncle. We've 
just finished Pinto’s Republic and arein the 
midst of the Pope’s Essay on Man.” 


....A new guide-book mentions that ‘‘ the 
ci‘'y proper is surrounded by the suburbs,” 
Guide-books occasionally stumble on a great 
truth ; but we must insist on having the news 
broken gently. A sudden shock like this may 
be dangerous. 


....°* Dear me, it is raining, Mrs, Randall, 
You can’t go out in the wet. Won't you stay to 
tea?” ‘No, thanks; I must be getting home.” 
“Well, anyway, you must wear my rubbers,” 
“No, thank you, Mrs. Hopkins ; it isn’t raining 
much, and besides I haven’t any strings to tie 
them on with.” After the door was closed Mrs, 
Hopkins said she wished the mean old thing 
would catch her death of cold. 


...It is now asserted that the dictionaries 
are all wrong as to the derivation of the word 
pioneer. The word is said to have originated 
in this way: In the mining camps in Cali- 
fornia in °49 the miners ate from tin plates 
which were fastened to the table. Sometimes, 
when one of there plates became empty, a miver 
would call out: “Pie on here! pie on here!” 
From this the miners came to be known as pie 
on heres or pioneers, 


....A white man from away down South in 
the Okeechobee Lake region came up to Gaines- 
ville, Fla., last week, on business at the United 
States Land Office. While here he saw the first 
ice he bad ever seen. He manifested great in- 
terest in the frigid substance, and puta half- 
pound lump in his punts pocket to take home to 
his family. He soon took it out of his pocket, 
however, and as he did so said: ‘I am afeered 
it will spile my terbacker.” 


.... “No sir,” declared 8., positively, ‘‘I don’t 
take any stock in a)! this talk about mind-read- 
ing. It is all bosh, every bit of it. I'll defy 
any man living to read my mind. It’s an 
absolute impossibility, sir; an absolute impos- 
sibility.” ** But, dear,” gently interrupted Mrs, 
8., ‘you ought not to be so positive. Science 
has been making wonderful strides, yon know, 
in the last few years, Why, | was reading only 
the other day of a wonderful microscope which 
would show over 112,000 lines drawn in the 
space of an inch wide.” 


...“*Gentlemen,” said a tattered tramp, as 
he approached a settee in City Hall park, which 
was entirely occupied, ‘‘I am very tired. Will 
one of you be kind enough to get up and give 
me a seat?” No one moved; but all gazed at 
the impudent nomad with a stony stare, 
Gentlemen,” pleaded the vagrant, ‘* you have 
no idea how tired I am. I left Montreal”— 
Suddenly thé seven men on the settee with one 
accord jumped up and fied, without louking 
around. ‘ Yes,” said the tramp, as he stretched 
himself out at full length on the beach, ‘‘I left 
Montreal when I was a boy.” 


...A joke is a mystery to some people. Ina 
a certain court in this state, on a time, the pro- 
ceedings were ielayed by the failure of a witness 
named Sarah Mony to arrive. After waiting a 
long time for Sarah the court concluded to wait 
no longer, and, wishing to crack his little joke, 
remarked, “This court will adjourn without 
Sarab-Mony.” Everybody laughed, except one 
man, who gat in solemn meditation for five min- 
utes,and then burst into a hearty guffaw, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘I see it! I see it!” When he went 
home he tried to tell the joke to his wife. ‘There 
was a witness named Mary Mony who didn’t 
come,” said he, ‘‘and so the court said: ‘‘ We'll 
adjourn without Mary-Mony.” ‘I don’t see any 
point to that,” said his wife. “I know it,” said 
he. “I didn’t at first; but you will in about 
“ve minutes,” 


BAPTIST. 

BELL, R. N., ord. in Hamilton, Minn, 

CALLEN, C. G., Blue Point, L. I., resigns. 

HOWLETT, T. R., aceep*s call to Berean ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn, 

HUNTER, J. P., Chicrpee Falls, Mass., resigns. 

KENYON, A., Thompsonville. Wis., resigas, 

MARTEN, Z., First German ch., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., called to Bennington, Vt. 

MAYO, W. L., London, Eng., accepts call to 
Hermitage, N. Y. 

RICHARDSON, 8. D., Hebron, Me., resigns. 

TAYLOR, E. 0., Central ch., Chicago, Ill, re- 
signs, 

TEMPLE, J. F., Packerville, called to Rainbow, 
Conn, 

TRICKETT, James, accepts call to Beverly, 
Mass, 

WATSON, D. R., Sioux City, Ia., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
AYER, Epwin L., Pentwater, accepts call to 
Olive, Mich. 
AIKEN, Epwin J., ord, pastor in East Concord, 
N. H., Oct. 1st. 
ALDRICH, Leanper 8., ord. in Dover, 0. 
BEALE, Wru11am T., East Lake, Mich., re- 
signs. 
BEMAN, A. M., Sioux Rapids, Ia., resigns, 
BRISTOL, Frank L., inst. in Atlantic, Mass, 
BUGBEE, Wriu1M 8., Middleville, accepts call 
to Cheboygan, Mich. 


“CALKINS, Storrs 8., Mt. Zion ch., Cleve- 


Jand, accepts call to Chatham Center, O. 

DICKINSON, Samvue. W., Jefferson, accepts 
call to Norwalk, 0, 

HERRON, Georae D., inst. in Zanesville, O, 

HOWARD, J. F., Stockholm, N, Y., resigns, 

HUBBARD, Wi1114m H., Concord, N. H., called 
to Second ch., Holyoke, Mass., for ® year. 

LA BACH, James M., Geneva, 0., accepts call 
to Newton, Kan. 

LANGE, J. G., accepts call to new church in 
Curpentersville, Ill. 

LICH, J., ord. pastor in Friend, Neb, (German 
charch,) 

LUSE, T. Crarmz, Chicago Seminary, accepts 
call to Osborne, Kan. 

LYON, J. Monnox, Alpena, Mich., resigns. 


MoGOWN, Aurrep J., Bar Harbor, Me., called 
to Amherst, N. H. 

McKNIGHT, H. C., ord. pastor in First ch., 
Falmouth, Me., Oct. 7th. 

MOORE, Epson J., accepts call to Norfolk, 
Mass. 


OSTRANDER, J. 8., Church of the Pilgrim's 
Mission, Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

ROSEBORO’, Samurt R., Mercer, Penn., accepts 
call to Rock Creek, O. 

SCUDDER, Wii11am W.. Jr., Alameda, Cal., 
ord. pastor in Hartford Seminary. 

SHATTUCK, Carvin 8., accepts call to Mem- 
phis, Mich. 

SMITH, Raven J., No. Fairfield, O., resigns. 

STEVENS, F. L., Yale Sem., accepts call to 
Sonthington, Conn. 

THOMAS, Lewis J., accepts call to Sixth Street 
ch., Auburn, Me. 

TOBEY, Isaac F., Park ch., Berkeley, Cal., re- 
signs. 

WEBB, Epwin B., Shawmut cb., Boston, Mass., 
resigns, 

LUTHERAN, 


BERKERNIER, G. C., inst. Housefather in 
Wartburg Orpban’s Home, Mt, Vernon, 


GILBREATH, W. M., Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
moves to Sonora, Muskingum Co., O, 


SPIGGLE, G. W., West Point, Neb., accepts 
call to Middlebrook, Augusta Co., Penn, 
STIREWALT, M. J., inst. in Mulberry, Ind. 
THOMASON, Wri11am, South Minneapolis, re- 
moves to Owatonna, Minn. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


AIKEN, T. J., accepts call to Berwyn, Penn. 

CARSON, ALEXANDER N., removes to Piqua, O, 

CALHOUN, H., Ironton, O., resigns, 

COBB, Saxrorp M., D.D., inst, in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

COODER, CHanves L., inst, in Lebanon, Penn. 

SROBS, C, B., Chanceford, O., resigns, 

DOBSON, Rosert, inst. pastor in Morris, Ill. , 
Oct, Ist. 

HAYS, Gzonae P., D.D., accepts call to Second 
ch., Cincinnati, O. 

KELLOGG, 8. H., accepts call to St. John’s Sq. 
ch., Toronto, Can. 

LE DO L. P., D.D., died recently at Oorn- 
wall, N. Y., aged 63. 

ware A. D., ord. and inst, pastor in Millvale, 

env, 

LYON, Davip N., inst. pastor in Delafield, Wis, 

LYONS, J. L., called to Waldo, Fila, 

McCLUSKY, J. W., goes to Antwerp, 0. 

ae eee James, address, Crescent City, 


McQUOWN, J. B., Clearwater, removes to Mul- 
vane, Kao. 

PORTER, Wi111aM, Duncanville, Il., removes 
to Albia, Ia. . 

RADCLIFF, Watxace, inst. in First ch., Read- 
ing, Penn. 

SALMON, James, Bangor, Penn., resigns. 

SHEELEY, Homen, address, Wintersvilie, O, 

SHULER, Laurence T., Paterson, N. J., re- 

SPINING, George L., Woodland Ave, ch,, 


Cleveland, 0., resigns. 





TOWNSEND, R. C., ord. in Staunton, 1!., Sept 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 25TH. 


THE TEMPLE REPAIRED. II KINGS, xii, 
1—15 


Notise.—“ Began Jehoash to reign.”—At the 
age of seven years, having been an infant when 
his father Ahaziah was killed and Athaliah seized 
the throne. ———“‘ Zibiah,” meaning Gazelle.— 
She was not the chief wife.‘ Wherein 
Jehoiada the priest instructed him,” —Apparently 
until after the repair of the temple was finished. 
Jehoiada lived to a very extreme old age. Je- 
hoiada was a father to him, and we are told he 
selected the wives for the young king.——— 
“The high places were not taken away.” —And 
yet in Deuteronomy the high places are strictly 
forbidden ; but in the apostasy the law had been 
broken,‘ All the money of the hallowed 
things.” It would seem that al) the money was to 
be saved for doing the work of repairs. This money 
came from three sources—(a) ‘ the money of the 
hallowed things,” which may have been money 
paid in lieu of some sacrifice; (b) ‘the money 
of the persons for whom each man is rated,” 
apparently the half-shekel tax paid by each 
male of twenty years and upward at the 
time of the census; (c) the free will offerings. 
——*' In current money.”—Many thousands of 
pieces of money have bee found in the East, 
but never one as old as the time of Jehoash, 
Probably coined money was not then known, 
but instead of it was used silver or gold in the 
lump, perhaps in the form of rings, and weighed 
instead of counted,— **In the three and 
twentieth year.”—This was long after. Very 
likely the king was put up to it in both 
cases by Jehoiada. He was a weak king, 
and would have taken little personal interest 
except as he was pushed to it. ~The priests 
had not repaired,” —W hy not we are left to con- 
jecture. Probably they stole a good part of the 
funds.—_——~—"* Take no more money.” —Let it be 
collected in another way.———*' But deliver it.” 
—Give what you have on hand to the new man- 
agement,———‘‘ As one cometh in.”—In the 
most conspicuous place, close to the altar. He 
expected every worshiper to give a little, as he 
could,———-—** The priests . - put therein all 
the money that was brought into the house of the 
Lord,” —In the sight of the contributor,—-— 
“ The king's scribe and the high priest.”—One 
representing the civil and the other the relig- 
ious interest. —-——** Told the money.”-- Counted 
it, as a teller in a bank does.———“ Weighed 
out,”—That was the only exact way of telling 
what money there was, as it was not regularly 
coined.——-—** The hands of them that did the 
work,” —So that it might not go through the 
hands of middlemen.———‘“ There were not 
made cues of silver.”—In II. Chron. 
xxiv, 14, the making of such objects is recorded. 
Doubtless they were made after the repairs were 
complete.” 

Instruction.—The mother’s name is worth 
recording. Here the Bible is really more true 
to character than many histories. 

Jehoash seems to have been a well-meaning, 
but weak man. So long as he had a good strong 
man to back him he did well enough. When 
Jehoiada died he fell into idolatry and killed 
Jehoiada’s son. This is a serious example of 
the importance of ordinary people’s attaching 
themselves to good company. If you are not 
sure of your own judgment, follow a leader you 
know is wise and good. 

The high places were not taken away. He 
could do part good, not wholly. It is what 
might be expected of a weak man. It is the 
whole-hearted goodness that is to be sought, 
which holds nothing back from God. 

This lesson is chiefly one of church support. 
The duty isa primary one, and no one has a 
right to refuse to give his own free offering for 
this purpose. 

Keep the house of God in good order. It is 
not enough to pay the minister's salary, and see 
that the Sunday-schoo! is kept up. See to it 
that the building does not get dilapidated, 
that the insurance is paid, that the walls 
are painted, that the heating is in good order, 
that it looks generally attractive. Is there a 
pleasant Sunday-school room? Have you a 
pleasant room for social assembly? Make the 
church as pleasant as your home. 

Let the prieste—that is, the minister and other 
officers—be full of earnestness to do the work of 
the church. It is degrading for them to think 
of themselves and not of the church, so that the 
people of the world, like Jehoash, can justly 
accuse them of carelessness in their work. 

The financial business of the church ought to 
have the wisest care of business men. Not the 
high priest only, but the king’s scribe took care 
of the money. 

This money did not go for trumpets, Let the 
organ and all the other non-essentials go until 
the church is in good condition and free from 
debt. Give a little more personal attention to 
choir and music, if n 


ecessary, 
Above all, don’t getin debt. They paid their 


way as fast as they went. re 

oa, Ge hee Sy wd re Me —. = 
fined. chure about 
curse that can be upon it. — 





School and College. 


From the official statistics just published, 
we learn that the total number of men authorized 
to deliver lectures at the twenty Universities of 
Germany—that is, the ordinary and the extraor- 
dinary professors and the Privat docenten—is 
2,028. These are distributed as follows: Berlin 
has 268 teachera, the theological faculty num- 
bering 18; Kinigsberg 86, the theological fac- 
ulty, 7, all Protestants; Greifswald 85, with 7 
Protestant theological teac hers ; Breslau 128 ; of 
these 9 are in the Protestant and 8 in the Roman 
Catholic theological faculty ; Halle 103, with 11 
Protestant theological teachers ; Kiel 75, with a 
Protestant theological faculty of 6; Giéttingen, 
with a Protestant theological faculty of 8; Mar- 
burg 81, with 8 Protestant theological profess- 
ors; Bonn 120, with a Protestant faculty of 9, 
and a Roman Catholic of 7; Munich, with a 
Catholic faculty of 10; Wiirzburg, with a Cath- 
olic faculty of 8; Erlangen 61, with 9 Protestant 
teachers of theology; Leipzig, 173, with 16 
Protestant theological teachers ; Tiibingen 79, 
with a Protestant theological faculty of 5 and a 
Catholic of 7; Heidelberg 101, with 7 Protestant 
teachers of theology ; Freiburg 58, with 9 Cath- 
olic theological teachers; Giessen 49, with 5 
Protestant theological teachers ; Rostock, with 
4 Protestant teachers of theology ; Jena 70, with 
a Protestant theo.ogical faculty of 8; Straseburg 
99, with 10 Protestant theological teachers. 





...-The preliminary catalogue of Yale College 
has been published. The total number of stu- 
dents in the academic and scientific departments 
is 804, The theological, law, and medical 
schools are not enrolled in this catalogue, as the 
number of students in the professional schools 
cannot be ascertained accurately until later in 
the term. It is estimated, however, that their 
number will be considerably over 200, thus giv- 
ing Yale a ti tal attendance of over 1,000 stu- 
dents. There are seven new men on the faculty. 
Lewis O. Brastow, D.D., Professor of Homiletics 
and Pastoral Charge; W. E. Waters, ’78, tutor 
in Latin ; William Price, '88, tutor in French; 
8. E. Barney, Ph.D., instructor in Civil Engi- 
neering ; W. E. Lockwood, M.D., assistant in 
chemistry ; and G,. F. Grueuer, valedictorian 
"84, instructor in grammar. William W. Farn- 
ham, M.A., ’66, was elected one of the Fellows 
last June to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Myron N. Morris, of West Hartford. 


....-The Atlanta Constitution says that the 
colleges of Georgia are in a very hopeful condi- 
tion, The State University looks for a larger 
attendance for the next year than for several 
years past. It expects its chief increase from 
the prohibition law Clarke County has adopted. 
The University has suffered more from the 
prejudice against the sale of whisky in Athens 
than from anything else ; and, in many instances, 
this has caused against it an unjust discrimina- 
tion. But this being removed, there is no rea- 
son why it should not enter upon a new era of 
progress. Emory College expects its recently 
established school of technology to considerably 
augment its registration, as it no doubt will. 
Ten thousand dollars has been put into this de- 
partment of the college, and the most beneficial 
results are confidently looked for. 


. ..Columbia College opened last week with a 
large attendance. In the School of Arts there 
have been 117 applications for admission this 
year, and in the School of Mines 140. President 
Barnard’s health has improved since his recent 
illness. In his opening address he reviewed the 
history of the college during twenty years. 
The present buildings have been completed in 
that period, and the School of Mines and 
Political Science added to the college. The 
board of trustees has received the gift of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall of $10,800, designed to found a 
fellowship of physics. 


....The close of this week witnesses the largest 
registration of students at Cornell University of 
any time in her history. The enrollment shows 
a grand total of 610, about ten per cent. of these 
being ladies. As the average number entering 
at the January examinations is 20, this year’s 
list will number over 630, or about 25 more than 
the enrullment in 1870—’71, which was the larg- 
eat recorded, 


...-The fourth annual reunion of the Vassar 
College Alumnew Association, of Chicago and 
the Northwest, was enjoyed by about fifty of the 
daughters of that institution, at the Palmer 
House, last Saturday. The business session re- 


sulted in the election of Miss M. L. Avery, White 
Water, Wis., as president, and Miss E. W. 
Towner, Chicago, as secretary and treasurer. 


..++The Andover Theological Seminary, says 
The Journal, becomes a residuary legatee to the 
amount of about $20,000, by the will of Mrs. 
William Richardson, of Manchester, N. H. Mrs, 
Richardson was the widow of the Rev. William 


Richardson, a graduate of Andover Seminary, in 
the class of ’30, 


+++» The well-known Old-Testament student, 
Dr. H. K. Von Orelli, of Basel,since 1881 an ordi- 
nary professor of theology at Basel, has been 





reseated Doctor of Divinity, causa honoris, 
the University of Greifswald by 


iterate 


The prompt mention tm our list of “Books of the Weea”” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of work 
for further notice} 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLE’S UNITY 
OF NATURE. 


Tuis latest work of the Duke of Argyle 
has now been long enough before the public 
to permit us to form a mature judgment as 
to its character and work. As in the case 
of his previous volume, ‘*‘The Reign of 
Law,” of which this is the continuation 
and conclusion, a considerable portion 
was brought out previous to publication, 
in periodicals, where it attracted much 
attention and led to discussions on both 
sides of the water, of which the author 
has been neither slow nor unwilling to 
avail himself in the final publication. The 
present volume, therefore, comes out in 
its first edition with something of the 
maturity and corrected completeness of a 
second edition. 

The work to which the Duke has set his 
hand is strictly that of philosophy as dis- 
tinguished from science. It is not a bare 
critique of current ideas or systems, nor 
the elucidation of facts in natural history ; 
but a large, comprehensive restatement of 
the doctrine of man’s relation to Nature 
and of his place in it. 

It might draw on the author some preju- 
dice to say that his work is in the interest 
of the established theologies. The popular 
impression has connected the idea of the- 
ology so closely with the ecclesiastical, 
technical, and particularistic phases of 
Christianity as to make such a statement 
misleading. 

But, theology in the large sense is sim- 
ply the best answer Christian thinkers can 
give tothe eternal problems which engage 
man’s attentiou. They do not arise be- 
cause we have a Bible and a Church; but 
we have Bible and Church because these 
are the supreme questions that will be 
asked and answered. The best service 
which theology has to render is to lay 
down for man the philosophy of his life, 
to give him the clew to his existence, to 
disclose to him the secret of his suffering 
and labor, the direction his checkered life 
is taking, the faith on which he may hope 
to reach the end for which he was made, 
and what he has to look forward to as the 
end and reward of his being. In short, the 
best service to be rendered a man in this 
world isto give him a true pbilosophy. 
The majority of serious and civilized 
humanity have at least something to serve 
them as such. It may be a poor raft to 
cross the ocean on, or it may be only a 
log; but, if made of good timber, it wil) 
serve the good purpose of keeping the man 
afloat as a man and pot a mere animal. 
It will sustain his hopes, his views of him- 
self, and keep the spiritual theory alive. 

This is not an easy thirg to be done. 
With all its aspiration, it has not proved a 
light task to hold the human race to the 
conviction of its spiritual character and 
destiny. It has noteven been a small matter 
to keep the arguinent that shows us to be 
made for such a destiny in good repair or 
in effective working order. 

An argument is addressed to a mind, 
and, like light, it depends on the organ that 
is touse it. Nature becomes visible not only 
by means of certain undulations in the at- 
mosphere, but because they act on organs 
of sight, which transform them into the 
glory of the lighted world. Argument has 
to reckon with the mind of man; and this 
is by no means the same in all ages. Its 
assumptions, its sympathies, its a priori 
starting-points change. What convinced 
it twenty-five years ago may not convince 
itnow. What brought it to bend in awe 
before God at one age, in another may not 
touch it at all. The sensitive spot in the 
human mind hres.changed very much in 
our day. 

These remarks are intended to show our 
conception of the service done the cause of 
right thinking by the Duke of Argyle, both 
in bis last and in the previous volume. 
He deals with the philosophy of man and 
his destiny. He has served the cause by 
restating certain important portions of 





Christian philosophy in terms which are 


generally recognized as falling in with the 
methods and assumptions of the times, and 
in establishing them on a basis of recog- 
nized force and validity. 

The intellectual core of his argument re- 
mains substantially the same it has been 
and must always be. But it starts with the 
thought of the age and meets the supreme 
problem of philosophy, not only on a differ- 
ent method from that pursued by most 
Christian speculators, but without getting 
at all off the common and recognized 
ground on which all scientific work is done. 

The unity of Nature is the very heart of 
modern science. It was a bold coup for 
the Duke of Argyle to marshal his forces 
into this point @ appui, hitherto supposed 
by the enemy the key to their battle, for his 
sally-port into the field. The great 
achievement of this book lies in its first 
step, in the bold thought that the doc- 
trine of the unity of Nature, when pressed 
to the utmost limit the facts permit, instead 
of bringing man into the circumference of 
materialistic and necessary phenomena, 
emancipates him. 

The object of the volume now before us 
is to develop and substantiete this position. 
Ground for it is carefully chosen in the 
definitions of the opening chapter. We 
are told what the unity of Nature is, and 
what it is not, and drawn on to the con- 
clusion that it is upon something else than 
structure or composition that the vast 
differences observed in Nature are based; 
and that, although science does not even 
pretend to explain what the directive 
agency which has produced these vast dif- 
ferences is, 

** One thing, at least, is plain; that, if a very 
few elementary substances can enter into an un- 
told variety of combinations, and by virtue of 
this variety can be made to play a vast variety 
of parts, this result can only be attained by a 
system of mutual adjustments as immense as the 
variety it produces, as minute as the differences 
on which it depends, and as centralized in 
direction as the order and harmony of its 
results. And so we come to understand that 
the unity which we see in Nature is that kind 
of unity which the mind recognizes as the 
result of operations similar to its own—not a 
unity which consists in mere samencss of ma- 
terial, or in mere identity of composition, or in 
mere uniformity of structure, but a unity which 
consists in the subordination of all these to 
similar aims and to similar principles of 
action; that is to say, in like methods of 
yoking a few elementary forces to the dis- 
charge of special functions, and to the produc- 
tion, by adjustment, of one harmonious Whole.” 

As this is the key-note of the entire work, 
we delay onit long enough to call atten- 
tion to its variation for the better, not only 
from the crude argument of cause and 
effect, and from design, but even from the 
maturest forms of the teleological argu- 
ment. Substantially, it reproduces the ar- 
gument basedon the perception of order 
in Nature; but that argument is brought 
forward in terms that fall in better with 
the terminology and the thinking of the 
present generation of thinkers. There is 
order in the crystallization of salts; but the 
conviction is not immediate (possibly it 
is not a necessary one at all) that this or- 
der is the work of Mind. The same fail- 
ure attends the use of this word all along 
the line. The naturalist may hang on ita 
denial, or at least a doubt, and challenge 
the right to attribute itto Mind. But the 
correlation of elements in the whole sys- 
tem ismore than order; and it is to this 
vast and complex correlation, whose ex- 
position is the boast and achievement of 
modern science, that the Duke of Argyle 
turnsfor the proof‘on which he rests. The 
point of all his extended discussion is to 
exhibit manin this complex correlation, 
and to measure and interpret the light it 
throws on his nature and destiny. 

The majority of Christian apologists have 
hesitated to place man distinctly within the 
circumference of these correlated forces. 
They have attempted to paint him with 
one foot in, and the better part of him out. 
They have kept up a perpetual war with 
the naturalists, and fought against every ex- 
tension of the realm and power of the nat- 
ural over the constitution of man. But 
the Duke of Argyle. makes nothing of all 
this contention. He says, boldly: 

‘* Of this Unity, we who see it, and think of 


it, and speak of it—we are part. In Body and 
in Mind we belong to it, and are included in it. 





(p. 44.) 
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From this starting-point the author pro- 
ceeds, in the body of his work, to a pro- 
found study of man’s place in Nature, and 
to his share and part in the unity which 
surrounds him. This study is carried over 
the whole ground traversed by the specu- 
lative theories which have their root in 
modern science. 

We cannot follow the discussion through 
its vast sweep, nor even far enough to make 
intelligible the points at which we believe 
it to fail. It is, however, worth while to 
note some points which may startle some of 
our readers. For example, the eternity of 
matter and of force are recognized with a 
distinctness which seems to be impatient 
that doubt on this point has ever been ex- 
pressed. Sir William Thompson’s theory 
of a medium pervading all space, perfectly 
elastic, but of inconceivable density, is ac- 
ceptcd. The principle of evolution is ad- 
mitted, though it is put under strict bonds 
to a theistic regulation, and is not held to 
commit the believer, in any sense, to the 
descent or ascent of man from the brute. 


The conclusion reached is that: 


“The system under which we live, is not only a 
system accessible to our intelligence, but so 
united to it that all the mysteries of the uni- 
verse, visible and invisible, are epitomized and 
enfolded in ourselves, And so we come to feel 
that our knowledge and our understanding of 
that system must ‘ grow from more to more,’ in 
proportion as the whole of our own nature is 
laid open to the whole of its intimations, and 
the highest of our Faculties are kept in con- 
scious and wakeful recognition of the work and 
of the Power to which they stand related. Then, 
also, it will come to be plain to us that we may 
expect in that system, and that we may trust to 
it for, teaching of the highest kind, insomuch 
that Inspiration and Revelation are to be re- 
garded not as incredible, or even as rare phe- 
nomena, but as operations which, in various 
measures and degrees, are altogether according 
to the natural constitution and course of things. 

—_—- 


RECENT FICTION. 








Mrs. WisTeR’s last translation from the Ger- 
mav, The Lady with the Rubies, by Eliza- 
beth Marlitt, was chosen with her usual excel- 
lent taste, and is a charming book in many re- 
spects. The picture of family life in its pages 
ig interesting, and the contrasting natures and 
eslings of the group of kin who reside in the 
old Lamprecht house strongly depicted. Ex- 
actly enough tinge of the supernatural is con- 
veyed by the legend of the appearance of the 
mysterious ancestor who gives the name to the 
story, and in whose visitations the servants put 
such awe-struck faith. The lineage of the brave 
little lad, who becomes so important a person- 
age in the latter portion,is to be suspected a 
good while beforeit is disclosed ; but this dis- 
closure is artistically handled by Miss Marlitt. 
By the by, we wish that the publishers would 
invariably bracket on the title-pages of these 
translations the original German name. (Phil- 
adelpbia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Barbara Heathcole’s Trial, by Rosa Nouchette 
Carey, is, like all this refined and graceful au- 
thor’s books, written with much simple beauty 
and attractive choice of characters, and with an 
undertone of serious feeling running through 
it, that makes it a useful as well as absorbing 
story. Itis rather more sentimental than the 
writer’s tale which immediately preceded it— 
‘Robert Ord’s Atonement,” and is not as strong, 
but decidedly superior to the average English 
novel of the beter sort. (The same.) 

A Millionaire's Cousin is a short book in in- 
vitingly large print, by the Hon. Emily Law- 
less. It is all taken up with an estrangement 
between a pair of sensible lovers, who are mem- 
bers of the English colony in Algiers; and the 
scenery and background and sundry of the inci- 
dents are, therefore, picturesque and fresh. 
Certain bits of incidental description are par- 
ticularly good, and, to tourists fresh from 
Algerine travel or residence, the little story will 
be especially attractive. There is some quiet 
humor blended with its sentimental strains ; and 
it will pass a couple of hours agreeably. (“The 
Leisure Hour Series,” No, 169. New York; Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

Madame de Presnel was clearly planned, 
and the plot and character study in it taken up 
with considerable vigor, although the reader 
lays it aside with the suspicion that the writer, 
E. F. Poynter, considerably modified the story’s 
scope and elaborateness early in its progress, It 
is terse, well-written, and moves briskly, Inter- 
estin it, centers on not the generous-hearted 
French lady who gives it a nam e, but her pro- 
tegé, Miss Ottilie Capel, a young woman of less 
sophistication and worldly wisdom than warmth 
of heart and philanthropic, not to say demo- 
cratic, notions, The scene is Rome; and when 
the story begins Miss Capel is just falling into 
the soils of a money-hunter, named Howell, who 
is working upon her emotions and sympathies 





for anything but honest motives. Madame de 
Presnel introduces to her a sort of adopted 
nephew of hers, Richard Waring. He at once 
becomes deeply interested in Ottilie Capel, and 
first opens her eyes to the general mistakes she 
is making with the best intents, and, second, 
delivers her from the specific misfortune of 
putting further faith in the mendacious Howell. 
The latter is a decidedly original villain, in 
many respects; and the scene in the bank, in 
which he faces Miss Capel and Waring, is a cu- 
riously striking one in its course, and leaves the 
reader in a sudden hesi‘ation over bis character 
that is quite masterly. He is, in fact, the most 
firmly portrayed person in the story. (Same 
series, No. 167 ; same publishers.) 

Mr. Hugh Conway’s posthumous novel, A 
Family Affair, which has been current for some 
time in a popular magazine, puts the author so 
early terminating his career, in a light far more 
flattering than anything he wrote outside of it. 
There is repose of style, the ability to handle 
sober and every-day elements of life with re- 
finement and delicacy. Instead of a plot 
which a police journal might have best sup- 
plied, we have one at a considerably lower pres- 
sure, but of equal dramatic force; and the 


accompanying elements in the story, the life at 


Hazlewood House, is at once amusing and rest- 
ful. We do not know where Mr. Conway found 
twosuch men as Herbert and Horace Talford, sur- 
named ‘* The Tabbies,” from their extraordinary 
propensity aud knack at housekeeping ; but liter- 
ary gossip has long reported them drawn from 
actual life, and they are a pair that deserve 
their niche. The curate, the Rev. Mr. Mordle, 
is another happy etching, and the hero and 
heroine are admirably studied 'ittle conceptiqns. 
Undoubtedly the most enduring recollections of 
the story will center on Mrs. Miller, the strange 
companion of Beatrice Clauson, for whom, in a 
scene of remarkable melodramatic power, 
she sacrifices her reason and life. A Family 
Affair is euperior to such tales as ** Called 
Back” or ‘‘ Dark Days,” in everything that could 
add to the writer’s good literary name, while 
closely allied to them in prominent elements. 
(Same series, No. 170; same publishers.) 

The Devil's Portrait, from the Ltalian of An- 
tonio Giutio Barrili, by Evelyn Woodhouse, is a 
fine art-novel, the epoch of its action being the 
early days of the great Renaissance in Italy, 
and its characters largely historic. The roman- 
tic legend of the celebrated painting of the 
‘‘ Fall of Lucifer,” from the brush of Spinelli, 
which the reader can note for himself in vari- 
ous histories and handbooks of painting, en- 
ters into ita concluding chapters with great 
effect. The plot is simple, but deeply touching, 
aud into it much valuable artistic comment and 
instruction is introduced—in some chapters 
more than one is accustomed to meet in a novel. 
The vista of life among the artistic fraternity in 
Italian cities is highly interesting, and the local 
and epochal coloring exceedingly realistic and 
eorcect, (New York: Wm. 8, Gottsberger.) 

Despite much preliminary heralding to the 
contrary purport, we do not discover in The Bar 
Sinister, an anonymous novel illustrating that 
social ard political cancer, Mormonism, any- 
taing of a literary or didactic sort to merit 
special commendation. The incidents, however 
true, are not new, nor other than commonplace, 
and the style is quite ordinary. As an exposure 
of Mormonism it presents nothing new or par- 
ticularly effective. (New York: Cassell & Co, 
Limited. ) 


an 





Ir is early to begin to speak of the Holi- 
days; but in Recent American Etchings (White, 
Stokes & Allen) we have a magnificent folio, 
which, it is safe to say, will hold its place in the 
front of the most elegant publications of the 
year. It is a collection of ten representative 
full-page, folio-size etchings, by American art- 
ists, with a very intelligent introductory sketch 
of the development of the art in this country 
from its first beginnings, and a brief critical 
notice of its present condition and future pros- 
pects, by Mr. J. R. W. Hitchcock, who has also 
appended to each of the ten etchings a notice of 
the artist, and of his method of doing the work 
in the example contained in this collection. 
These plates are all original, and consist of a 
‘Breton Court-yard,” (‘an impression of sun- 
light”) drawn and etched by J. 8. King, a 
pupil of Gérome and of Bonnat; ‘Christmas 
Eve,” drawn and etched by W. H. Shelton, the 
clever artist of the “‘ Century War Papers”; “A 
Seaside Residence,” by Henry Farrar, one of 
the earliest and most enthusiastic promoters of 
the art in this country, and who, twelve years 
ago, in his “ Etchings of Old New York,” made 
the first serious attempt to preserve the memory 
of the quaint buildings and groups of the Knick- 
erbocker town; ‘A Morning Walk,” by Hamul- 
ton Hamilton, a rising artist born at Kew Gar- 
dens, England, in 1847, but brought to this 
country while an infant; ‘‘ Moonlight at Low 
Tide,” by Mr. J.C. Nicoll, one of those mysteri- 
ous creations which are not seen in a moment, 
and which are better studied in many bricf looks 
at it than in one prolonged contemplation. Mr. 
Charles Volkmar, well known by bis water colors 
and work in black and white contributes “The 





Ducks’ Paradise.” ‘“ Grandpa,” drawn by Hugo 
Kauffman and etched by Katherine Levin, is an 
unmistakable German peasant, but withal a 
superb block of a man. ‘ Goats,” a study 
from ‘“Shantytown,” drawn and etchéd by 
J. A. 8. Monks, distinguished for his 
sheep nibbling in scanty and rocky pas- 
tures, and for his studies of well-bred stock. The 
‘Beach at Gloucester, Mass.,” is drawn and 
etched by Kruseman van Elten, a Hollander, 
long enough ia this country to give us the right 
to cluim his work as our own. The tenth and 
last is ‘The Mandolin Player,” etched from the 
photograph of a water-color by Fortuny, by J. 
J. Calahan. The whole work is executed in the 
best manner, and made of the best materials, 
The paper is hand-made rough linen. The type 
and printing, especially of the etchings, is done 
with all the care and with all the skill known to 
the most advanced workers in the man- 
ufacture of books as a fine art. 
Rose Buds, by Virginia Gerson, is s brilliant- 
ly-contrived and brilliantly-executed juvenile, 
with rhymes and illustrations running nicely to- 
gether—merry, musical, and amusing. The 
Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen are the publishers, 
which means, to those who know the pains they 
bestow on works of this character, that nothing 
has been omitted on their part. The same 
house publish the second series of Good Things 
of Life, which are not to be matched for point, 
wit, and excellent drawing, by any collection of 
society art in the world. This is a capital 
hit: ‘Dude (posing for a bold, bad man): 
‘How does water taste, Miss Belasys?’ Miss 
B: ‘You don’t mean to say they’ve brought 
you up all this time on milk!” We 
doubt if the exact thing wanted by youngsters 
just beginning to read and net quite out of the 
nursery bas been hit better both in the rhymes 
and the pictures than by Emma A. Opper in 
Slate and Pencil People. The designs are all 
made on black grounds, in exquisitely drawn 
white lines, which, with the simplest means but 
most effectively, tell the story of each rhyme. 
(From the same, White, Stokes & Allen.) —-—A 
sumptuous volume on ivory-finished linen paper, 
thick and fine as card-board, is Wild Flowers of 
Colorado, from original water color, and sketches 
drawn from Nature by Emma Homan Thayer 
(Cassell & Co.), who tells the story of her trip last 
year in the Colorado mountains in a delightfully 
leisurely way, and exhibits, in twenty full-page 
lithographic illustrations, the beautiful plants 
that flower in that region. These drawings are 
delicately done, shaded and tinted with the 
highest precision, to reproduce the variations 
and characteristic peculiarities developed by 
these plants in the region where they were 
found. It would be difficult to surpass, in airy 
grace and floral effect, the drawing of the 
Mariposa Lily, the fourth in the series. The 
volume is a large imperial octavo in size, 
The Messrs. Baker & Taylor deserve, at least, a 
word of praise for their most admirable repro- 
duction of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress in 
fac simile, after the First Edition of that immor- 
tal work. Type, binding, paper, and size make 
the edition a gem in its way. In the same 
style, with pressed paper covers, in imitation of 
stamped leather, and with appropriate designs, 
the same house bring out an edition of Izaak 
Walton’s Complete Angler, in fac simile reprint 
from the first edition, published in 1653, 

















...-The English Tory is never so delightful as 
in his private updress reminiscences, An an- 
cient lineage, connection with the best people of 
England, a place in the most affluent aristoc- 
racy the world has ever known, a seat among 
the peers, two terms in the Ministry as Secretary 
of Foreign affairs, access at all times to the 
Court, an occasional day or two at Windsor 
Castle, and an assured place and hearty greet- 
ing in any court, castle or salon of Europe, 
ought to be enough to give a man a mellow feel- 
ing toward the world he had lived in for nearly 
four-score years,even if that world failed to satisfy 
hia ambition or to submit altogether to his ideas. 
The Earl of Malmsbury was born March 25th, 
1807, at a few moments after—as he hamorously 
relates on his first page— a King’s messenger had 
entered the room with a letter from Mr. Oan- 
ning to his father, announcing his appointment 
as Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office. The son 
served afterward at the same desks in the same 
office, in connection with Lord Derby in 1852 
and again in 1858—’9, His Memoira of an Ex- 
Minister: an Auto-biography have, in England, 
reached a second edition, and are published in 
this country by the Messrs. Scribner & Welford. 
They give a strictly Tory view of affairs both in 
England and on the continent. The entries are 
brief, with little comment, and with no moraliz- 
ing. The scene shifts with every entry, and 
sometimes with every sentence, but is always on 
a brilliant stage. The entries relating 
to Lord Derby and his part in 
public affairs are intentionally full; but 
those relating to Napoleon III are, on the 
whole, worth more than anything else in the 
book, though they add nothing to what is al- 
ready known, except in the way of confirmation. 
We first meet the Prince, as be then was, in 1829 
at Rome, 4 wild, bard-riding, brown-faced per- 
son with a winning smile, but not otherwise im- 





pressive, who had a boundless faith in his own 

destiny, and was as sure as fate could make him 

of one day ruling France. Malmsbury visited 
him in prison at Ham, where three out of five 

sentinels before the Prince’s window, though 

personally unknown to him, and each taking his 

place by turn as his name came in the company, 

indicated their devotion by responding to a pri- 

vate signal made by the Prince from his cham- 

ber ; saw him when President, and wrote in his 

diary that he did not disguise from him his in- 

tention to seize on the supreme power, As to 

the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, the 

notes are few, but exactly in the line of what we 

know on other authority, The Earl’s likes and 

dislikes sre those of the English Tory, He likes 

Austria ; he dislikes Bismarck, Prussia, United 

Italy and social freedom in general. But he is 

too frank and brave an Englishman to yield his 
eyes to his prejudices, He sees things as they 
are, and states facts without acrimony. In his 
brief touches, the forgotten celebrities of Euro- 
pean society start into life and interest again, 

We see Lola Montez in her old réle, the 
Countess Guiccioli, Lablache, Mario, Grisi, 

Canning, Byron, Louis Philippe and a host 
of others. The reminiscences are always 
interesting, and given in a bright and 
fascinating style, but they are character- 
istically wanting in anecdote. The best 
we have found are perhaps that of the mét at 
the expense of Madame Korsakoff, who appeared 
at a party at the Tuilleries in a dress cut almost 
down to her waist, looped up at the knee, and 
with a long train, A gentleman happening to 
tread upon it, she turned angrily upon him, say- 
ing: ‘ Fichu, maladroit !” to which he replied, 
quietly: ‘‘ Madame, le fichu serait mieux sur vos 
épaules que dans votre bouche.” Another good 
story relates that the Diplomatic Corps at Lon- 
don were invited to the Queen's ball, mdle ef 
Jemeiles, As these words are only applied in 
French to animals, and never to designate the 
sex of human beings, the diplomats promptly 
reported the mattcr home, and it led to a long 
row. The late Chevalier Bunsen figures, to his 
own discredit, in two or three incidents related 
of him, one—not now heard of for the first time 
in which he got up a sham scene with Lord 
Clarendon for use at home, and another in 
which he was attacked by Brougham for having 
taken a seat in the ladies’ gallery of the House 
of Lords, which he refused to leave until turned 
out by Sir Augustus Clifford, the usher of the 
Black Rod. 


+... Fun and Wisdom, by John ©, Hervey 
(John B, Alden), is the story of a Summer va- 
cation, spent by two city boys in the country, 
They are sent by their fathers “to find out as 
many things for themselves as possible,” and 
the book gives a pleasant picture of their expe- 
riences in all sorts of country pleasures and 
country work, As they were pleasant, spirited 
boys, they made friends with all about them; 
and, taking advantage of every opporwnity 
that offered, they gained much wisdom while 
getting noend of fun out of a six weeks’ sojourn 
in the country. The Loe Queen, by. Ernest 
Ingersoll (Harpers), is also a book for boys; 
but a book of quite different character. Where- 
as Fun and Wisdom is the very probable story 
of a Summer’s experience, The Ice Queen is the 
account of the very improbable adventures of 
four young people on the ice in Lake Erie, Hay- 
ing very little money, and being obliged to re+ 
move from the place where they had lived to 
Cleveland, more thana hundred miles distant, 
they conceive the idea of skating on the lake, 
and dragging their food and clothing on sleds 
with them. ‘They meet with all sorts of adven- 
turese—storms, thaws, fogs, and wild dogs, The 
leader of the party falls down a deep precipice, 
and is given up as lost by the party until res- 
ued by the brave dog who accompanied them, 
They are only kept from starvation by the 
devices of one of the boys, who seems to know 
every possible kindof trap by which birds can 
be caught. When the party is about exhausted, 
the food gone, the boat sled broken, an island 
is reached on which is a farmer's house, 
where the kindly farmer cares for them and 
sends them on to the uncle in Cleveland, who 
welcomes them and manifests great pride in the 
brave and daring spirit which carried them 
through the hard experiences of the past weeks, 
The Dragon and the Tea Kettle, by Mrs, 
Julia McNair Wright (National Temperance 
Society), unlike the other two stories laid in 
our own country, isa London tale. The book 
takes ite name from a boarding and eating 
house that was established by a bright, energetic 
woman, exactly opposite a eplendid gin palace, 
The keeper makes her home #0 attrac- 
tive that many men and women are led into it 
and away from the destruction that awaits 
those who enter the opposite doors, The 
histories of several young men and women 
are followed in the pages Of this most 
useful book, and, while a few who had 
started on the downward path of drink are ree 
cued, the truth is but too apparent that revo- 
care gradum, hie labor hoo epus est,-—— 
Dearer than Iife, by Emma Leslie (Phillips & 
Hunt) is a tale of the times of Wiclif, and a very 
sweet and interesting story. The principal 
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characters in it are the members of a good old 
family living in Oxfordshire, who, one by one, 
gave up the old faith and embraced that of 
Wiclif. Through one experience and another 
they are led to see the weakness and folly of 
their old beliefs, and learn the rest and peace 
and strength that comes from faith and prayer 
and direct communion with God. The charac- 
ter of Wiclif and the influence he exerted upon 
al) who came under his influence are well por- 
trayed. 


..The Messrs. Cassell & Co. publish from 
the original designs of Frank Fowler, repro- 
duced in heliotype, Hight Studies for Drawing 
in Charcoal and Crayon, and in connection 
with them two manuals, also by Frank Fowler— 
Drawing in Charcoal and Crayon, for the use 
of Students and Schools, and another, for the 
same purpose, on Oil Painting; a Handbook, by 
the same author, The manual on drawing is 
the first step in the eeries. It contains the key 
to the Hight Studies, to their use, and to what is 
to be expected of them, together with notes on 
outfit, elementary practice, manner of working, 
measurements, values, and portrait drawing, 
ete. The volume on Oil Painting opens with 
general directions as to the outfit, studio, mixing 
of colors and paints,with the mechanical details 
of the art, passing on to treat of still-life studies, 
object painting, portrait painting, landscape, 
flower painting, and an appendix of definitions 
of artterms, These manuals are intended to be 
elementary ; but they abound in valuable prac- 
tical suggestions, systematically presented #0 
as to cover the whole ground, and embody 
the accepted principles and methods of oil 
painting. The manuals, taken in connection 
with the Hight Studies, make as complete an out- 
fit as a beginner could desire. 


....The Messrs, Scribner & Welford have on 
hand The Monthly Interpreter for September 
(Rev. Joseph 8. Exell, editor), with articles on 
* Biblical Topography,” by Canon Rawlingon ; 
on “The Book of Jubilees,” by the Rev. J. Mor- 
ison; on ‘ Christ’s Glorifying Work,” by the 
Rev. George Matheson ; *‘ Our Lord’s Groaning 
in Spirit,” by the Rev. John Hutchison, D.D., 
and a closing number of '‘ Studies in the Minor 
Prophets—Joel,’’ by the Rev. R. A. Redford, 
LL. B.———-The table of contents of The Expos- 
itor, for September (W. Robertson Nicoll, edi- 
tor), is even fuller. Professor Godet contrib- 
utes the first paper on ‘‘ The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians,” tollowed by an excellent series of 
papers from such well-known scholars and dis- 
tinguished divines as Prof. H. L, Stracb, D.D., 
of Berlin; The Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D., 
of Birmingham, England; The Rev. T. K, 
Cheyne; The Rev. John Massie; the Rev. 
Prof. 8. R. Driver, Canon of Christ Church ; 
the Rev. Alexander Whyte, and the Rev. Prof. 
A. F. Kirkpatrick. Any periodical which can 
show such a list of contributors to one of its 
numbers is to be congratulated. (A. D. F Ran- 
doiph & Co.) 


..Miss E. Latimer has issued a well-manu- 
factured #ma!! quarto volume, on ivory-finished 
tinted paper, of ethical and w+tbetical reflections, 
entitled The Beautiful. (New York: Baker & 
Taylor.) It follows the idea of the beautiful 
through its natural ijlustrations in the *‘land- 
scape,” the ‘* grasa and the trees,” in the ‘‘com- 
mon earth,’’ “light and air,” etc., into the 
region of anatomy, and thence into that of 
ethics, where the epithet is applied to conduct 
and character. 


....The Chatau jua Press issue, in garnet col- 
ored cloth, a little library of select readings, en 
titled the Garnet Library, and which, thus far, 
contains ‘‘ Readings from Ruskin,” (Vol. 
“Art and the Formation of Taste,” by Lucy 
Crane (Vol. II) ** Readings from Macaulay,’ 
(Vol. IIT) ‘Michel Angelo Buonarotti,” by 
Ohas. ©. Black (Vol. (V). 


LITERARY NOTS. 


‘Mr. Groncz Maxeprace ‘Towle will lecture 
this Winter on “ Dickens as a Man and an 
Author,” 





. Christopher Tegner, Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Lund, is dead, 
at the age of seventy-eight; the son of the 
illustrious Esaias Tegner, of * Frithiof’s Saga” 
fame. 


-++-A dainty volume, called “ Success in Life,’ 
by Canon Farrar, the celebrated English preach- 
er now visiting this country, is nearly ready, by 
Cupples, Upham & Co. It will be tastefully 
gotten up. 


..Mr. Grant Allen, one of the most indus- 
trious of English writers, under bis own name 
treats scientific subjects; asa writer of short 
stories is ‘‘ Arbuthnot Wilson,” and as the au- 
thor of novels is ‘Cecil Power.” 


-...One of the most interesting books in the 
Gardyne sele was a copy— which went for £53— 
of ** Margaret Nicholson’s Poems, 1810.” Few 
people are aware that the book was really written 
by Shelley while at Oxford. It is very scarce. 


..++There is much interest felt in the change 





in the Lippincot’'s Magazine editorship, Mr. 
Robert Walsh succeeding to Mr. John 
Foster Kirk. The magazine has been admira- 
bly conducted by Mr. Kirk, quite out of the 
rut of American periodicals of the sort. 


..Dr. Storrs’s book on “The Origin of 
Christianity,” is heartily praised by The London 
Spectator, which declares that “the facts are 
arranged in luminous order, and set forth with 
fervor and eloquence, the union of close, cogent 
reasoning, and eloquent speech being remarka- 
ble.” 


..The author of the much talked about 
“ Buntling Ball” has not yet made himself 
known. Curiosity as to his identity will be 
stimulated by the announcement that a new 
satire by him (or her, for that matter), entitled 
** The New King Arthur,” is to appear from his 
publishers. 


..Mr. Edward Eggleston, still in London, 
making researches in the British Museum and 
the Public Record Office, has been at work for 
five years upon his history of “ Life in the Ameri- 
can Colonies.” When he began the undertaking 
in 1880 he thought it would occupy three years ; 
but it will occupy eight in all. 


..The tasteful and lengthy list of Fall and 
Holiday publications that the Messrs. White, 
Stokes & Allen have mailed us, contains an 
especially considerable element of books in rich 
and unique drese. A collection of books de- 
voted to floral illustrations is to be remarked, 
and standard and other poetical works are issued 
in choice variety. 


..We have alluded before this to the high 
position which the Musical Courier has main- 
tained, and the excellent influence that it has from 
the first exerted as a critic, and in the various 
departments of musical industry. Special ar- 
rangements are perfected for making the useful- 
ness and interest of the Courier more thorough 
than ever during the coming Winter. In its 
Yigid exposures of dishonesty in the music trade 
its course has been especially commendable. 


..The London firm of Messrs, Bentley & 
Son, publishers to the Queen, are about to bring 
out a new novel, said to be a remarkable one in 
plot and treatment, and dealing with the possibil- 
ity ofan electric force in human beings, capable 
of control and cultivation to a large extent, and 


the strange results that might arise from the 
concentrated, active energy of such a power. 
The book, which should be entirely out of the 
conventional groove, is by Miss Marie Corelli, a 
young London authoress, who has achieved 
much success in her career. 


...-The Jate Mr. Thoms coined the word 
** folk-lore,” and once wrote on the back of bis 
portrait : 
“If you would fain know more 
Of him whose photo here is, 
He coined the word folk-lore 
And etarted ‘ Notes and Queries.’” 


He would never lend odd volumes of anything. 
When a friend borrowed a book he had to take 
the whole set. ‘‘I remember,” says a corre- 
spondent of The Atheneum, once wishing to 
borrow a couple of volumes of Nichols’s ‘ Liter- 
7 Anecdotes’ ; but Thoms would not hear of it. 

oO, my dear ,’ he said, ‘you must take them 
all; then, when you return them, I shall have 
the work complete, and (smiling good-naturedly) 
if you forget to return them you will have a 
complete set,’ ” 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtidertng vartety recently intro- 
duced wto the size ana form of printing paper. the 
old designations of books, as 4t0, vo, 12mo, eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereaster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inones and quarters. Ihe number first 
gwen is the length.) 


History of CBristion Doctrine. By ay S. 
don, Professor of Historica! Theo OK. 
in ton eo? ° 
6) =6Vol. 1, vill, 411; Vol, Il, pp 444, 
New York: arper & brothers geeccecece 850 
A Larger History of the Gaties States of America 
to the Close of President Jackson's papas 
pomes Wentworth Higginso 
Foike’ History of the 
United States, ° llustrated. peed PP. xil, 
40, The sameé,..........0.05- eocccees 8 60 
The Boe P Travelers in South America. By ‘Thom- 
Knox, author of * The Young Nimrods 
in North America,” etc, 9x64, pp. xv, 510. 
ei ddvhindeiicerasganscinicetePeespasbsbana 8 00 
The Principles ot Expression in Pianoforte 
4 te Py. Adoly F, Chrintiant, oath, 


By Mre. Washington. 8x4, pp. viii, 
TUDEMIS. . cannceccctcoeadecccesee  secene 200 

“As We Went Marching On." A Story of the 

War, By G. W. Hosmer, M.D. 6%x4}s, pp. 
B10. “The same ieomethhehesbansenantunsaneesesece> 100 

Selt-Doom, ed. ANovel, By B. L. Farjeon, au- 

r of “ Blade-o'-Grass,” etc, A vir >. 

* The 1 BAME.........06 

Malthus and His Work. By Jamee Bonar, M. 
he Bal Bailie College, Oxford. 7x4%, pp. 260. 


Mrs. He ye A By, Georgiana M. 
Sg WH "(Frankia Sinare Library. ) x8, Pp. . 
coc cncescoee 02 
Half Hours in? Ficla and. Forest. By the 
Sint Hence.’ tilustreved, “Tad DP wig 
. j x 
New York: Thomas Whitt: theontoene . lw 
A Band of Three. By L. T. Mende. ‘author of 
“ Water mes. ween Llustrated. 7x44g, 
pp. 271, The sam: one 1% 


Berecs of Ancient G reemanam A Story of the Days 


The p Ugeivaled “Cook. Book ‘and Hovsekeeper’s 
ao 


Soerates 
Sudha of ie Mao Gaia oe 
71x434, pp. vill, 280. cacecccctcccccce 4°95 
The Stre of ug r —- useate Re 
Deis tas or — Strangers a8 18 
Hi Trac; . “By X 


oni rf tng By 


Pp. 217. 








The Prince of Peace. An Illustrated Daily Text 
Book of Speceps and Focuses. B44 x3%, DD. 68. 
The same....... 6% 
Poems of Nature. By John "Greenleaf ‘Whittier. 
Gerrligcae op ino” octet tna Nee 
ston ani 
York: —F4 Mittin & Co ecsesnece 6 00 
Louis Agassiz: His Life ged ae dence. 
Edited b y Elizabeth © | Correspon den In two 
L. ---y Vesa. Vol, or am x1, 400; Lene Il, 
The same, Perset 
The chart of the Great Smok Mountains. By 
es Egbert Craddock, 7x44, pp. 308.. The _ 
DEB ccccee. soncccencesceceves:etacccecsoeseceecses 
Kasjean, The Prelude to the War for the Union. 
Py, Leverett W. Sp pring. Professor in English 
terature in oe A. gpa of Kansas. 7x 
434,pp. vi, 324. The same...... enesnesesbooceocce 1% 
Immortality Seca ~ ~~ By Warre 
Sumner Barlow, author of * The Voices, * 
ge a, ners. pp. 40. New York: *rowler ‘kx 


a. a eel and HowtoStudy Them By 
oy son Sizer and H. 8. a. Bespten, 9% x64, pp. 


onilae Harold's Pil, mage, “A "Romann By 
Lord Byron. Illustrated. 820%. PI eS 5 
m: Ticknor & Co 
Dictionary of Rotienel, Biography, Edited b 
Leute Sens IV. Bexi_ Biber. 9% 
Fp. vt ew k Nook: Macmillan & Co.; 
London: Smith, Elder 
Wide Awehe, Volume T. oN, PP. viii, bose 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co ene 175 
Throweh Ivory Gates: Six Stories, ‘By Heap er. 
x4}4, pp. vi, 297. Richmond, Va.: Whittet 
t eee cencrercescdecsdssevcesccrccovesnes 
The Nazarene, and Other Rhymes for the 
Thoughtful and Hopeful, By T. D. Curtis, 
6x4, pp. 214. Syracuse, N : Farmer 
—— Tr 
Through the Shadows. By Rev. I. C. Knowlson. 
pp._yv, on oston: Universalist 
Be IO cninctinseennenansstenenerenss 
The a Ma. kere °K Bosiai pasptte. igs. 
Pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
The wean of Art in Ame sine. “Oye arl De 


Muldor 1 PP. = = York: William 
KR. Jenkins.. 0 50 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. HOWELLS’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol., 122mo, $1.60. 
THE RISE OF SILAS LAPRAM. 
The most se = novel since “ Daniel Deronda,” 
A WOMAN’S SON. 
A MODEKN iN 
DR. BK EVR PRACT 
A FEARFUL & See ary. 
m0 a pieces of workmanship.”—New Orlea 
Pp. vleans 











FOR A WOMAN, A Novel. By Nora Perry, 1 
vol., 16mo, 1,00, 


“ Her prose is almost as charming as her poetry, 
which is saying a great deal.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Nora Perry is the oaty poet of pure passion in 
America.”—D. A. Waa 


LOVE: or, A Name.—By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 1 
ol., 12mo., 81.5 


= Mr. mera hese more powerful imagination 
than any contemporary writer of fiction.”—T7he 
Academy, London, 


THE BAUNTED ADJ UTANTs and Other Menten. 
By EpmMuNpD Quincy. 1 vol., l2mo, 81.50 


“ Hawthorne, if his equal. was not his superior. vw 
Boston 1 raveler 


AULNAY TOWER. By RLANCHE WILLIs How- 
ARD, [2mo, 81.50, “Her choicest and most enter- 
taining work.” 


*.* The above books will be sent, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. C Natalogues af our booka mailed free. 
TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


SANDORN'S LPL OF JOHN BROWN. 


A second edition of the book has been called for. It 
isso valuable historically that no library can be 
considered complete without it. John Brown's 
family indorse it thus: 


“ After carefully, ree reading the ‘Life and Letters of 
Jobn Brown,’ born, A consider it_the 








most complete. BE, and truthful record of 
father’s lite and acts that can be written by any 
person now living." (Signed) 
Jason Brown 
HENRY THOMPSON, 
Ruta B. THompson, 
“My expectations in ard to the book, which 
were very high, are more than a a ant isa res 
worthy production in every respect— y 
subject, worthy of pa ae its author. an worthy 
9 a praise as a specim of nting and bin 
(Signed) OHN Brown, JR. 
One handsome volume with Portraits and fac simi- 
lea. Price, $3.00 


Sold by all bookseilers. Mailed, postpaia by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS’ BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


SPULEON'S DurMon Notes. 


(Wit ANECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. ) 








First Series, GeENrsis To Provenrss. $1.00 
Second Series, Eccies. to Manacui. 1,00 


SPURGEON’S OTHER WORKS. 
Hands Full ot Honey, and other 


Sermons preached in 1888........ podene 1.00 
Return, O Shulamite, and other 

Sermons preached in 1884............. - 1.00 
Sermons, 10 vols................ coces 0 SUD 

(Any vol. sold separately at $1.00) 

Pe ee oe OH 
Feathers for Arrows.............. oo. S88 
John Ploughman’s Talk.............. .75 

bd o6 Pictures........ -15 
Talk and Pictures. In one vol...... . 1.00 
Types and Emblems. (Sermons).... 1.00 
Morning by Morning................. 1.00 
Evening by Evening.............. ica oe 
Lectures to Students.......... eadsce ee 
Saint and Saviour.................... 1.00 


Gleanings among Sheaves........... .60 
Commenting and Commentaries.... 1.00 
GOs gcc dsecs. isiacss.s SD 


wee eee eeeeerre 


ROBERT GARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway. New Verk. 


*.* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid 
on receipt of the price. 


Book Agents Wanted, Am. Pub’g Co., Hartford, Conn 








BOOKS 


ARTISTIC AND DAINTY COLOR-BOOKS. 


ROSEBUDS. One of the most charming color-booke 
Sor children which have ever been published. Sixty- 
four pages of designs of little ones in many colors 
and in mono-tints, by Vrroin1a Gerson. Beauti- 
fully printed inthe highest grade of color work. 
Bound in double covers, with design of rosebud and 
little children. 4to, boards, varnished covers, cloth 
back, 82,00. 

LITTLE BLOSSOMS. MERRY LITTLE 
PEOPLE. TINY MEN AND MAIDENS, 
Each one of these three books contains a part of 
RoseBups, and each one of the three has its own 
separate and distinct cover, of the most delicate and 
beautiful coloring. Boards, varnished covers, 
cloth backs, each book, $1.00, 


A HUMOKOUS AND ATTRACTIVE BOOK FOR 
LATTLE ONES. 


By F. Orper (of Puck) and EMMA OppER. 
SLATE AND PENCIL PEOPLE. Large frst 
edition already sold, Second in press. The illustra- 
tions are amusing, and are engraved so that their lines 
appear in white upon a black ground, in“ Slate and 
Pencil" style. With bright colored cover, designed 
by F. Oprer. Large, flat 4to, boards, $1.00, 


RECENT AMERICAN ETCHINGS, A collec. 
tion of recent etchings, made or selected especially for 
tnis book, With text, includingan essay on etching 
in America, By J.P. W. HitcHoock. 

Size of page, 17}¢x3 inches. 


Acompanion to the extremely successful Some 
Modern Etchings, of which every copy has been sold 

Original plates by some of our foremost American 
etchers, comprising, 

Breton CourtTyarp (An Impression of Sunlight), 
by J. S. King.—Curistmas Eve, by W. H. Shelton.— 
ASEASIDE Kestpence, by Henry Farrer.—_A MOrn- 
ING WALK, by Hamilton Hamilton.—MOoonLicut at 
Low Ting, by J. C. Nicoll.-Tur Duck's ParapisE, by 
Charles Volkmar.—Granppa, by Katherine Levin.— 
Goats, by J. A. S, Monks,—BEacH aT GLOUCESTER: 
Mass., by Kruseman van Eilten.—THe MANDOLIN 
Prayer, by J. J. Calahan. 


Regular impressions on etching paper. Bound in 
dark olive green cloth, with remarkable stamping on 
coverin white and gold, $10.00; same, in black port- 
folio, $12.50. Each copy numbered. 


THE ABOVE PRICES WILL BE INCREASED WITHOUT 
NOTICE AS BOON AS FEW COPIES REMAIN UNSOLD. 


Only six of the proof copies remain unsold. 


STUDIES FOR PAINTING FLOWERS. By 
Suslz BaRstow SKELDING. Studies of many flowers 
printed in the highest g: ade of color-work wn repro- 
duction of this celebrated artist's water-color designs. 
4series, each containing 12 different designs. size 
of plate, ous inches. Price, eacn series in a neat 

OX. 


Prepared in deference to frequently expressed 
wishes for Miss Skelding's designs in this shape. 








A COMPANION 10 “FIFTY SOUPS.” 


BREAKFAST DAINTIES. By Tuomas J. Mour- 
REY, formerly ma eg et caterer of the Astor 
House. ith many valuable hints and directions 
concerning a hy few my Fruits. beverages, and 
dainty d lurrey's own recipes. A most 
desi Ary litile volume. Attract tively printed on 

Covers in colors, with dainty and 
pe priate designs. 16mo, boards, 50 cents; cloth, 
mped in gold and color, 76 cents. 





A NEW EDITION OF 


VALUABLE COOKING REOIPES. By the 
author of “Fifty soups.” Cloth, attractively 
bound, 76 cents. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 


A IARION | FLOWER. By GrorGE H. Prioarp. 

ersare confident of marked success for 
this excellent piece af work. Most attractively 
printed and bound, with design of goute- blossoms 
stamped in colors on cloth cover, @1 0u. 








A WELUOME LAUGH-PRODUCER, 


THE GOOD Tyee OF LIF SECOND 
ERIES. meleetee ts the irtohtent pune 
mmerens 28 paper. A collection the te 
things which have pn al in it since rene Ly 
THE Good ‘1 HINGS OF Lire. First SERI 


Oblon grant, with highly ornamental wee humor- 
ous des: gh. op nm brown cover, in red and gold. 
Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, $2.00, 





wo ITIONS TO THE \6mo SERIES OF 
. Dat MHL: BOUND POETICAL WORKS. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. Edited by Francis 
TURNER PaLGRAv: 





CHARLES DICKENS’S POKMS. Now first 
collected in one volume, which wil an agreeable 
surprise to lovers of Dickens. 


Each of there two is beautifully printed on the 
finest laid paper, u niformly with the other volumes 
in this now noted series. 

The other volumes in the series are: 

1. Charlotte Bronte’s Poems. 

2. George Eliot’s Miscellaneous Poems. 

3. George Eliot’s Spanish Gypsy. 

4. Thomas Gray’s Poems. 

5. W. M. Thackeray’s Poems. 

6. Goethe’s Faust. 

7. London Lyrics. Locker. 

8. London Rhymes. Locker. 

9. Heine’s Book of Songs. 


New Illuminated Parchment. Paper Binding forth . 


yolume bound in co parchment-paper, with 
newdn laminated design in colors and metal on gover, 
rinted in red ink. 


design in metal 
imp f a Shock a 

rel ¢ edn ders mite fa Ipgenet : tree calf, new colors, gilt 
¢ wi ee ots rts mottled b-' ‘solid gilt edges, elegan 
new . 

~The Sertos now mumbess 11 nel eat binding 

a new, yer a 

phe above in which they will Be sold in Sets ONLY @ 
$10 for the 11 vols. 





9 From the same plates as the octave 
pees, preeee 2 With ae new illus- 


"ERition.* prin NOVELS. 1. The new “Favorite 
paper. 

}- ti de especially for these novels. {nan 

ind attractive binding. . vol cloth, 





an $1.50 per volume. 


White, Stokes & Al- 
len's new cal Full aloo dated re 1 ed ‘Con- 
ins an 


address. 
ements af mar my interesting new mis 
cellanerus wo and holiday wd 


Any of the above bosks can be hed - book: 
seller, or be sent to an: 
pense, = receipt of adve: 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 


Publishers, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New ¥ ork City- 
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MACMILLAN & 00.’S 


NEW AND KECENT BOOKS. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. 


Neiruer ad extra norad intra has the Old 
Catholic movement proved to be the re- 
ligious factor that its special friends and 
Protestantism in general expected it to be 
when it arose soon after the close of the 
Vatican Council. At its head stood such 
men as Déllinger and his able aids; and the 
indignation throughout Christendom at the 
promulgation of the papal fiction of in- 
fallibility was so intense that it was but 
natural to expect that the reaction against 
Ultramontanism and Jesuitism, which 
agencies evinced their highest triumphs in 
the conduct and decrees of the Vatican 
Council, would prove an entering wedge 
into the body of Roman Catholicism, and 
result in a communion that would strip off 
the errors of centuries. Instead of this 
the whole number of Old Catholics is but 
little more than fifty thousand; but few 
scholars of the first quality have joined 
their fortunes with the venture; but few 
recruits are secured from the ranks of 
the priesthood; scarcely a baker’s dozen of 
theological students are preparing to work 
in the communion; the proposed union, or 
at least, co-operation, with the Greek Or- 
thodox and the Anglican Churches, has 
proved abortive; as a political power it is 
béing ignored by the German and other 
governments; so that, since the first flush of 
youthful strength, the fortune of the Old 
Catholics has been rather a misfortune, and 
at present probably the best that can be 
said is that the movement is not going 
backward, numerically or otherwise. 

The why and wherefore of this may not 
be a mutter of very deep mystery. Once 
cause undoubtedly is to be found in the 
fact that it was not a movement originating 
within the ranks of the people, and from 
the sense of insulted Christian rights and 
privileges, however much this conviction 
ought to have existed among the adherents 
of Catholic Christianity. The Old Catholic 
reaction against Vaticanism was rather the 
work of learned professors, teachers, and 
priests, and was the outcome of research 
and study in the annals of the past and the 
facts of the present. It appeared not so 
much as a faith that endeavored to supply 
the needs of the heart, but rather as the 
outcome of the lessons of the history of the 
world and of the Church. It did not arise 
from the midst of the people, and did not 
reach the hearts of the people. 

But the fatal fault of the movement was 
its half-way measures. It is neither Ca- 
tholicism nor is it Protestantism; nor has 
it found the ‘‘ golden mean,” that theo- 
rists may find between these. It has dis- 
carded enough of Roman Catholicism to 
make it heretical in the sight of the Church 
of Rome. It has not adopted enough of 
the principles of evangelical Christianity 
and truth to make it satisfactory to Protest- 
antism. As yet the Old Catholics have not 
given any expression of their faith in a for- 
mulated symbol; but from their ‘‘ Catholic 
Catechism” and the ‘‘ Manual for Higher 
Schools” (‘' Katholischer Katechismus” and 
** Leitfaden fuer lochere Schulen”), pub- 
lished by authority of their Synod, their 
faith may be learned in its leading princi- 
ples. The leading doctrines held by Prot- 
estantism in common with the Catholic 
Church, such as the Trinity, the Divinity 
of Christ, and the like, the Old Catholics 
also hold. The central doctrine of the 
Gospel and cf Protestant Christianity— 
namely, justification by faith alone—they 
do not accept, but, instead of that, repeat, 
in unintelligible form, the Catholic doc- 
triue that, through faith, love, and hope, we 
are justified by God, which virtually amounts 
to the declaration that we are just when we 
live and walk in righteousness, and actually 
results in justification by works. The 
same weak conception of sin and its results 
that characterizes the Roman system, we 
find bere again. For the Old Catholics 
the Church is infallible—that is, the whole 
Church, not the Roman Church—for which 
reason the decrees of the councils of the 
ancient Church are accepted. Thus the 
principle of tradition in thesi is received, 
although in praai it is not allowed so de- 
cisive a voice as in the Roman Catholic 
system. The Church is governed by 





bishops as the successors of the Apostles, 
which is an acceptance of the doctrine of 
apostolic succession. All the bishops are 
equals, he of Rome being merely primus 
inter pares ; but between a priest and a 
bishop there existe an essential difference. 
The seven sacramepts and the mass are 
accepted, as also many other points that 
show how powerful the principle of tradi- 
tionalism is in their faith. In fact the 
doctrinal status of the Old Catholics seems 
to be a protest, not against the errors of 
Roman Catholicism as such, but only against 
the peculiar shape and spirit these errors 
have assumed in our day and date, under 
the sway of Jesuitism and Ultramontapism. 
It is a return, not to the basis of Biblical 
Christianity, but to that of the Catholic 
Church centuries ago. The Old Catholics 
are still Catholics, but are not Catholics of 
the nineteenth century. 


> -—_ 


Tue ordinance question has for some years 
been under discussion among the Friends. As 
is well known this body of Christians hold 
that baptism and communion are spiritual ordi- 
nances, to be received spiritually, and not visibly 
or externally. It is claimed, on the one hand, 
that the society has steadily protested against 
the use of the symbols; and, on the other, that 
some of the most distinguished writers have 
conceded that those who use symbols are not 
‘without scriptural warrant,” and that these 
symbols are “not inconsistent with the spiritual- 
ity of the Gospel.” The question came before the 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, on the first of last month, 
by memorials from several quarterly meetings. 
The matter was referred to a committee, and 
the majority (twenty-seven) reported the fol- 
lowing : 


** We feel called upon at this time to reaffirm the 

scriptural views always held by Friends upon the 
subjects of Baptism and the Supper. We believe 
that the baptism which appertains to the present 
dispensation is that of Christ, who baptizes his peo- 
ple with the Holy Ghost, and that the true commu- 
nion is a spiritual partaking of the body and blood of 
Christ by faith, Therefore, no one should be re- 
ceived, acknowledged or retained in the position of 
minister or elder among us, who continues to par- 
ticipate i.. or advocate the necessity of the outward 
rite of Baptism or the Supper, Monthly meetings 
shail be bound by this rule.” 
The minority, twenty-six, submitted a protest. 
After a full discussion, the report was rejected 
by a vote of two to one, Mr. David B. Upde- 
graff, who acted with the minority, spoke at 
length on the subject. His address has been 
published in a short pamphlet of over 100 pages, 
under the title ** An Address on the Ordinances,” 
by Wm. G. Hubbard & Co., Columbus, O. The 
chief points urged by Mr. Updegraff against the 
report of the majority were these: 


“ist, Itis practically the same that was acted 
upon by the Yearly Meeting only a few years ago, 
and defeated both in the meeting of ministers and 
elders, and the Yearly Meeting at large. 

“2d, Its introduction at this time is regarded as 
the result of a personal influence and managemeat 
which is unquakerly, and contravenes the sovereign 
rights of individuals and of the Quarterly Meetings 
which send up references bearing the marks of a 
suspicious uniformity. 

“8d. It ls unbecoming Ohio Yearly Meeting to 
be coerced into such grave measures by a menace 
concerning a question of ‘correspondence’ with 
co-ordinate bodies, which is too smajl a matter to 
be put in the scale at all with any subject of this 
import, 

“4th, Itis not at all a solution of the question, 
or an escape from our dilemma, but is much like 
the case of the man who climbed a tree to escape a 
flood, but found the branches above him filled with 
serpents, 

“65th, The proposed compulsion of unity by the 
passage of these ‘ uniformity acts,’ which are only 
a feeble copy of those of Queen Elizabeth or King 
James, will always fail in the object sought, and 
eventually react to the humiliation of the Church, 
and a full barvest of disintegration must be reaped 
from such a sowing. 

“6th. For a Church to judge any member as an 
offender, except for some moral offense, or one 
against the evangelical faith or teachings of the 
Bible, is to violate the constitutional law of the uni- 
versal Church of Christ, and to pass an act of seces- 
sion from it, and to take our place as a schism or a 
conventicle governed by human rules of our own 
making. 

“7th, The proposed enactment makes an un- 
warrantable and invidious distinction between 
‘ministers and elders’ and the membership of the 
Church, who are untouched by it, and are allowed 
to think and *‘ participate’ or ‘advocate,’ as they 
may choose, without molestation. 

“8th. It is, therefore, not only an invasion upon 
the sacred rights of the ministers of Christ, but a 
bold attempt to tamper with ministerial conscience, 
and fetter the Spirit of God.” 


It seems that in the New York, In¢ciana and 
Western Yearly Meetings action has been taken 
against the outward rites of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 


..--The decrees of the Baltimore Plenary 
Council, which have been approved by a Com- 
mittee of Cardinals, consist of eleven chapters, 
The Committee held, according toa letter from 





Rome to the Catholic Mirror, six meetings, each 
of which lasted four hours: 


“The American bishops were, of course, not pres- 
ent at those meetings, but they were permitted to 
visit each cardinal personally, and give him any 
needed information before the meetings took places 
Only three cardinals—Howard, Bartolini, ané Sac- 
coni—have been unable to attend the meetings; the 
two first because of their absence from Rome, the 
last because of his absorption in the work of the 
Dateria Apostolica of his congregation, Although all 
the cardinajs have taken a great interest in the 
American council, there are a few who have par- 
ticularly exerted themselves in support of its deci- 
sions: Cardina] Simeon, because of his knowledge 
of America through his connection with the Propa- 
ganda; Cardinal Czacki, because of his extensive 
travels, during which he met many Americans, and 
because he has studied works on America with the 
keenness of a sympathetic and profound mind, so 
that he knows the exact situation of the Church in 
the United States ; Cardinal Jacobini, whose clear 
intellect and fund of knowledge rendered invaluable 
assistance-to the American bishops. The extra- 
ordinary help of these three cardinals has smoothed 
the way for some differences of cpinion on a few 
minor subjects, and arranged al! difficulties, 

“‘The general impression concerning the decrees, 
both on the part of the cardinals and the Holy 
Father, is a very favorable one, They have been 
edified by the extraordinary knowledge, piety, and 
zeal of the American bishops and priests. They are 
convinced that the wonderful progress of the faith 
in America is the happy consequence of the indefat- 
igable activity, great talents, ecclesiastical knowl- 
edge, devout minds and attachment to Rome of the 
bishops and the clergy. Their admiration Is partic- 
ularly aroused by the work which the Plenary Coun- 
cil accomplished in such a short time, 

‘* As soon as the cardinals finished their examina- 
tion, they recognized that the decrees were legiti- 
mate, regular, and in full conformity with the can- 
onical rules. They recognized also that the formal 
rules had been strictly fulfilled both im the summon- 
ing and in the holding of the council, and that the 
shepherds of the American Church had shown to 
the whole world the unity which reigns among them, 
and the high esteem they entertain for one another. 
It was acknowledged that the Church in the United 
States, since the second Plenary Council in 1866, had 
increased in a remarkable manner, The numbers 
of the laity bave been augmented, New archdioceses 
have been erected; dioceses and vicariates apostolic 
have been founded ; abbeys, monasteries, convents, 
religious orders for both sexes have greatly in- 
creased; magnificent churches, great hospitals, 
orphanages, parish schools, institutions of charity, 
and learning are flourishing every where, 

“This general progress demanded that Catholic 
principles should be better enforced and more 
clearly and firmly outlined; that, in fine, the work 
of the second Plenary Counci! should be completed. 
This was the reason of the third Plenary Council.” 


....The Presbyterian Church in far-off New 
Zealand has attained to respectable proportions. 
It has eight presbyteries, 101 churches, seventy- 
four ministers in charge, 224 elders, 821 mana- 
gers, 6,298 communicants, 127 Sabbath-schools, 
1,039 teachers, 1,238 Bible scholars. The num- 
ber of preaching places is ninety-nine, with an 
attendance of 2,699. There are several vacan- 
cies, some of which are supplied by evangelists 
or student evangelists. For the Schemes of the 
Church $4,340 were contributed ; for congrega- 
tional objects, $112,570; the Sabbath-schools 
raised for missionary and other purposes $3,545 ; 
for acquiring church property, improving it, or 
clearing off debt, $36,085; for miscellaneous 
objects, $8,125; total, $159,170. Only twenty- 
seven manses are reported. The number of 
communicants is not in proportion to the at- 
tendance at the churches and stations, which is 
16,237. 


.... The last General Conference of the United 
Brethren, a Methodistic denomination, ap- 
pointed a commission of twenty-seven persons 
‘*to consider our present confession of faith 
and the constitution, and prepare such form of 
belief and such amended fundamental rules for 
the government of this Church in the future as 
will, in their judgment, be best adapted to serve 
its growth and efficiency in the work of evangel- 
izing the world.” The work of this commis- 
sion, when completed, 18 to be submitted to the 
whole Church for adoption or rejection. ‘I'wo- 
thirds of the votes cast shall be necessary, in 
order to adopt the report of the Commission. 
The first meeting of the Commission will be 
held Novempver 18th, 1885, at Dayton, O. The 
Commussion is required to complete its work by 
January 1st, 1886, 


..--The Evangelical Association, a body of 
Germans of Methodistic character, reports 
twenty-six annual conferences, four of which are 
nol in the United States, Of the four, one is in 
Canada, one in Japan, one in Germany, and a 
fourth iu Switzerland, The number of communi- 
cants is 128,634, showing a net increase for the 
year of 4,080. ‘Chere were 14,508 converts gath- 
ered in besides those received by lewer. Nearly 
1,400 died, 750 were expelled and 2,797 witndrew. 
‘Lhere are 1,053 itinerant aud 588 local preachers, 
showing a decrease mm the Jaiter class of thirty- 
tour. Lhe number of churches is 1,728, and 
their va.ue is $3,939,799. 1t is noticeable that 
while only 1,888 adults were baptized, no fewer 
tuan 8,717 children received tue ordinance, 


....The Southern Presbyterian Church ap- 
pears to be in great difficulty about the filling of 


vacancies in the Faculty of the Theological 
Seminary at Columbia, 8. C. Drs: Vaughn and 
Hersman have been chosen for two of the chairs, 
but the St. Louis Presbyterian seems to think 
they ought not to take office yet. It says: 
“These are both most excellent selections, but we 
hardly think that either of tese gentiemen would 
be willing Ww take position in the Seminary until the 
serious diiiculties which divide its managers and 
immediate supporters shali have been settled, be- 
yond appeal OF further dispute, by the court of last 





Missions, 


Bisuor SarGEenT, of Madras, has just cele- 
brated the jubilee of his missionary career in 
India. In 1835 he went to Tinnevelly as a mis- 
sionary of the Church Missionary Society, when 
that Society had only three or four workers in 
that great field, and 114 communicants. Of the 
missionaries of that period Bishop Sargent only 
survives, and he sees in Tinnevelly in the place 
of the one native clergyman, no less than eighty- 
one, of whom sixty-four are connected with his 
own society. The latest returns give the follow- 
ing facts: 





Villages in which there are Christians ........ 1,628 
Christians and Catechumens,.............++++ 98,184 
CRIs 000 «. ccccccceccccessescsccssoses 18,460 
ites vv cctkes' cecneconcsiennetecseveensine 22,170 
Native contributions for Church work, Rs..... 47,761 


Large and substantial churches have been built 
in many places. Thus we can see at a glance 
how widely the influence of the missions has 
spread, and how great a hold Christianity has 
upon Tinnevelly. When Bishop Sargent com- 
menced his work, and for many years after, it 
was his custom to provide everything in the way 
of teachers and pastors for the native congre- 
gations. All that is now changed, and the peo- 
ple are required to bear a large share of all 
expenditure. What will be the result of another 
fifty years’ work? Doubtless the completion of 
the mission of the Missionary Societies and their 
withdrawal, and a flourishing native Church, 
not only self-supporting, but helping to convert 
the rest of India, 


....-The Rev. T, Barclay, a missionary of the 
English Presbyterian Church in the Island of 
Formosa, says it is comparatively casy to over- 
throw idolatry among the Formosans. The peo- 
ple of the island are less tenacious of idolatry 
than the people of the mainland. Ancestral 
worship, he says, wili no doubt make a hard 
fight before it falls, connected as it is so closely 
with the national thought and feeling of the 
people. But the real difficulty is to arouse them 
from their worldliness to feel the need of relig- 
ion; to awaken in them a sense of sin, and of 
their need of a Saviour; to think not only of 
what they shall eat, drink, and put on, but to 
seek the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
And this, sufficiently difficult anywhere, is 
especially so among the Chinese, whose na- 
tive worldhness has been fostered by the self- 
righteous, agnostic teachings of their masters, 
But the work is being donv, slowly, indeed, but 
really. It is in Formosa, in connection with 
the same mission, that Mr. Mackay, who married 
a Chinese wife aud has given himself unreserv- 
edly to the conversion of the people, has done 
such heroic and successful work under the au- 
spices of the Canada Presbyterian Church. 


...-French rule in the South Seas is inimical 
to Protestant Missions as that of Spain would 
doubtless be. ‘he London Missionary Society 
has a most hopeful work on Maré, one of the 
Loyalty Islands, not far from New Caledonia, 
where the French rule, Recently, the French 
authorities sent a steamer to Maré, absolutely 
torbidding Mr. Jones, of the London Society, to 
retuin charge of the schools or chapels he had 
established, or to superintend the works done by 
the native pastors. Mr, Jones, while declining 
to hand over the work to the French officials, 
did not venture to resist them by continuing his 
supervision. He gave into the hands of the 
natives all that belouged to the London Society, 
and the native churches and pastors, numbering 
about fifteen, are now wholly independent of 
aid or supervision from without. These natives 
have entered upon this plan of self-direction and 
support with enthusiasm. Mr, Jones says: 
This, to me, is a most remarkable step; that a 
people who have been so lately savages and can- 
nibals, and have had only the life of one Euro- 
pean missionary to teach and guide them, should 
be able now, by themselves, to undertake the 
management of their own religious affairs.” 


--.-The Church Missionary Society reports 
that its converts in China all stood firm under 
the recent trying ordeal. In the Fubkien prov- 
ince the mission has added about five hundred 
to its numver in the past year. Of one village, 
A-Hai, it is said: 


“There appeered at one time, during the early 
part of the year, the cheering prospect of the entire 
population joining the Caristian ranks, There was 
4 general destruction of idols, and great enthusiasm 
prevailed for a time in favor of tne new religion. 
+ « « They begged for a catechist permanentiy ta 
be sentto them, but no permanent teacher could 
then be spared, and the result was that many of 
them went back to their idols. . . . About two 
hundred of them, however, seem to remain firm, 
and have recently contributed over one hundred 
dollars toward procuring a place of worship.” 


.... Lhe Rev. P. M. Rudra, of North India, 
says,as the result of a tour in Suuth India: 
“From what I have both seen and heard, the 
prospécts of Christianity in South India are so 
encouraging a8 to lead me to hope that in no 
very distant time the whole country will be 
brought to the feet of Christ,” 
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Aews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Knights of Labor in St. Louis, on 
Oct. 6th, ordered a strike on the street-car lines 
in that city. Fully 100,000 strangers were in 
the city attending the St. Louis Fair. Owing to 
the strike, about 50,000 each day were compelled 
to walk home from the Fair grounds, which 
are in the suburbs northwest of the city. On 
Oct. 8th, a crisis occurred in the strike. A mob 
of 10,000 people gathered in Pine Street, be- 
tween Sixth and Teath Streets, and in less than 
ten minutes twenty street cars were wrecked, 
and the drivers and conductors fleeing for life. 
Severa! hundred new men were engaged by the 
car companier, and an attempt was made to run 
the cars. When the first car started, a number 
of hoodlums, in no way connected with the 
strikers, stopped the mules, cut the traces, and 
sent the animals galloping off. The driver was 
knocked down and fatally hurt. The cars were 
abandoned, and the mob riddled them with 
stones and tried to burn them. Bloody fights 
between the police and the crowd were common. 
F. P. Blair, Jr., with a big revolver in one hand, 
drove a street car through the mob unmolested | 
During one of the fights, on Oct. 9th, a young 
mechanic, who was attacking a street car, was 
killed by a policeman. The Governor hesitated 
to call out the militia, fearing to precipitate 
bloodshed. An extra detail of police was 
ordered, and a call was issued for citizen volun- 
teers to preserve order. Between nine and ten 
o'clock of the night of Oct. 10th, some 200 
strikera upset two cars of the Missouri Railroad 
Company, near Market and High Streets. The 
police and the Mayor were soon present, and the 
rioters were dispersed, Only one street-car com- 
pany is at present running cars. 


At11:13 a. m. on Saturday, Oct. 10th, 
Flood Rock at Hell Gate in the East River was 
blown to pieces. , Since the reef at Hallett’s Point 
was blown up nine years ago, General Newton 
has been steadily at work cn Flood Rock, Miss 
Mary Newton, his daughter, who pressed the 
clectric button which exploded Hallett’s Point 
reef, did the same office on last Saturday for 
Flood Rock. The explosion was felt all over 
the city. Two hundred and eighty thousand 


pounds of dynamite and rackarock were 
used, About nine acres of rock, water 
and mud were thrown 150 feet into the 


air. The appearance of the mass, while it hung 
suspended in the air, was like that of a huge 
iceberg. When it settled back into the river 
the island seemed larger than it was originally. 
This was owing to the fact that the broken rock 
tuok up more space than the solid. The explo- 
sion was a complete success. Itnow remains to 
remove the fragments and to dredge the river. 
A great crowd assembled to witness the sight. 
All the prisoners and the manageable inmates 
of the insane asylum on the islands in the East 
River were taken out of doors. No one was hurt 
by the explosion, and no serious damage was 
done, the tide being at the flood. Damage of a 
trivial nature, such as the shattering of windows 
and breaking down of plastering, was done here 
and there in the city. Photographers were on 
hand and instantaneous views were taken of 
the island before, during, and after the explo- 
sion. It was the largest artificial explosion 
that has ever cccurred. 


..The President on Oct, 7th appointed 
Jabez L. M. Curry, of Virginia, to be Envoy 
Extrauordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Spain, vice Mr. Forster resigned. Mr. Curry, 
who 18 sixty years old, is a native of Georgia 
and served in the Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixtn 
Congresses from Alabama. After the Rebellion 
he became a Baptist clergyman, and is now a 
professor in a Richmond college, and is Presi- 
dent of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, 
President appointed Charles D. Jacobs Ex- 
Mayor of Louisville, Ky., to be Minister to the 
United States of Columbia. The mission is 
worth $7,500. The Treasury Department on 
Oct. 9th purchased 200,000 ounces of silver for 
delivery at the Philadelphia mint for coinage 
into standard dollars. The October term of the 
Supreme Court of the United States began on 
Monday last. Its docket now contains 1,040 
cases, and others are coming in daily. The 
docket will probably number 1,300 cases before 
the end of the term. 


. Cardinal McCloskey died at the Episcopal 
palace 4 in this city, on the night of Oct, 9th, at 
12 :50 o’clock. He was born in Brooklyn, on 
March 10th, 1810. His parents came from 
Dungiven, County Kerry, Ireland. In 1848 he 
was made Bishop of Axiere. In 1847 he was 
made Bishop of Albany. In 1864 he succeeded 
Archbishop Hughes. In 1865 he was made Car- 
dinal, The Cardinal was tall and slender, He 
carried himself erect so long as he could appear 
in public. He had broad forehead and pleas- 
ant features. His eyes were a bright blue, and 
his mouth mobile and kindly. His manners 
were quiet and affable. He could be firm with- 
out harshness, Whatever he attempted was done 
. quietly. His nature was genial, and by all who 


On Oct. 9th the 





had intercourse with him he was much beloved. 
The priests of the, Cathedral, and generally 
throughout the city, looked to him as their best 
counselor and friend. He will be buried from 
the Cathedral to-day. 


..-On Oct. 8th Attorney-General Garland 
wrote a letter to the President explaining his 
relations to the action taken in his absence 
by Solicitor-General Goode to bring in the 
name of the United States, a suit to test the va- 
lidity of a patent held by the Bell Telephone Co. 
The President wrote to Solicitor-General Goode 
calling his attention to the irregularity in the 
proceedingin not referring the case, before action 
was taken, to the Interior Department. General 
Goode explained why this was so, but wrote to 
W. H. Corry, United States Attorney in the dis- 
trict in Tennessee where the suit was commenced 
to discontinue it. 


....-There was another riot in Montreal on 
Oct. 6th, A mob of French Canadians, 300 
strong, attacked the exhibition buildings. The 
militia dispersed them, Of the 818 deaths in 
the month of September, 714 were children and 
104 adults. There were 250 deaths in August, 
52 in July, and 22 in June. 





FOREIGN, 


.. Bands of Bulgarians raided Servian terri- 
tory, and plundered a village near the frontier, 
on Oct. 9th. A force of gendarmes went to the 
scene of the disturbance to drive out the in- 
truders. The Porte having asked for an expla- 
nation from the Servian Government for the 
warlike attitude Servia has assumed in mobiliz- 
ing her army and dispatching troops to the 
frontier, an answer was given which was not 
considered adequate by the Turkish + Ambas- 
sador, who has gone to Nissa to demand an 
audience with King Milan respecting the matter, 
King Milan, at a meeting of the Chamber of 
Deputies on Oct. 6th, declared that, in the event 
of the union between Bulgarla and Rumelia 
being recognized by the Powers, Servia would 
fight unless her demands for an _  ex- 
tension of territory were granted. The 
warlike attitude of Servia has compelled the 
Porte to call out more reserves for service on 
the frontier. An imperial irade, mobilizing the 
entire Turkish army, has also been issued. It is 
believed that Turkey will recognize the union of 
Rumelia and Bulgaria as an accomplished fact, 
The Porte has sent another circular to the 
Powers, requesting a decision in regard to the 
Rumelian difficulty. The Government, mean- 
while, continues extensive military prepara- 
tions, and is well supplied with money from 
tithes, although trying to arrange a loan. The 
Ottoman Bank offers to lend $1,250,000 ; but the 
Porte asks more. M. de Giers, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, has been in Berlin, confer_ 
ring with Count Schouvaloff, Prince Lobanoff, 
and Baron Mohrenheim, th Russian Ambassa- 
dors to Germany, Austria, and France, respec, 
tively. The latter two Ambassadors are return. 
ing to their posts. Tne London Slandard’s Ber- 
lin correspondent says: ‘‘Germany, with the 
approval of Russia, Austria, and England, has 
proposed, in a plan for the settlement of the 
Bulgarian question, that the following princi- 
ples be observed: First, that the Greek and 
Servian demands be rejected. Second, that 
Turkey be advised to complete her military 
preparations, so as to be ready to interfere in 
the event of Greece and Servia moving to en- 
force their demands, Lastly, that the union of 
Bulgaria and Rumelia uader Prince Alexander, 
the latter avowing the sovereignty of the Sultan, 
be recognized. Demonstrations in favor of war 
are being held throughout Greece. Tae army is 
being rapidly mobilized. The King has called 
out the reserves to the number of 40,000 men. 
The Cologne Gazette’s Vienna correspondent 
says that, if Greece disr-gards the advice of the 
Powers, an Austrian squadron will appear at the 
Pireus to remind her of her international 
duties. The war fever runs high throughout 
Servia, and active preparations are going on to 
enforce Servia’s demand for an extension of 
territory. English, French, and Austrian firms 
have been tendered contracts by the Govern- 
ment to supply complete outfits for, 25,000 
troops, and all the contracts have been allotted ; 
also one for 35,000 horses. The Lander 
Bank war loan has been raised to #5,000,000. 


..Lord Salisbury, the Premier, spoke at the 
National Conservative con ference at Newport on 
Oct. 7th. Referring to the disturbances in the 
Balkans, the Premier said: “It is no part of 
the duty of British statesmen to interfere in the 
affairs of Eastern Rimelia. The treaty of 
Berlin has not been frustrated, nor has the San 
Stefano treaty been restored. The policy of the 
Government is to uphold the Turkish Empire, 
and, wherever it is possible to do so, genuinely 
and healthily to uphold, cherish, and foster 
strong, self-sustained nationalities who have an 
important bearing on tne future of Europe.” 
Lord Salisbury favored a great change in the 
present measures for local self-government. To 
decentralize authority in London was an indis- 
pensable part of the new Government’s policy. 
Lord Salisbury said he had seen no plan for the 


solution of the Irish question. He denied that 

the Crimes act had diminished the number of 

outrages. He believed in a closer union of Eng- 

land and her colonies, with a view of proving the 

eral strength of the nation in European coun- 
cils, and said it was one of the most important 
questions of the future. Mr. Gladstone will ad- 
dress only two meetings during the coming 
campaign. These will be in Midlothian. 
Lord Randolph Churchill has issued an address 
to his constituents. He says that the Liberals 
are unable to justify their claims upon the 
electors by any record of foreign or home 
achievement, and that they content themselves 
with an incomplete, misleading extenuation and 
acknowledge their failure. They seek to attract 
votes by promises of bribes, which a bitter ex- 
perience has shown they have neither the capac- 
ity nor the strength to fulfill. Parliament will 
be dissolved on the 17th of November. The 
Government will present to the new Parliament 
a bill to cheapen and simplify the transfer of 
land. The Government is carefully studying 
the subject of local government, and intends to 
submit a bill for the establishment of vounty 
boards. A fire in the Charterhouse buildings in 
London on Oct. 8th, caused a loss of $15,000,- 
000. 


--Mr, Parnell addressed a meeting of Insh 
Nationalists on October 5th, at Wicklow. He 
advocated, along with a Parliament for Ireland, 
the right of Irish people to raise their own rev- 
enue and protect their own industries. The 
Times, commenting on the speech says: “ It is 
impossible to disguise the fact that the govern- 
ment of Ireland has passed, or is rapidly pass- 
ing, out of the hands of Her Majesty’s ministers. 
The latter must defend their policy of abandon- 
ing the bill for the renewal of the Coercion act. 
Mr. Parnell’s demaid for Home Rule is only pre- 
liminary to a further effort to complete the 
separation of Ireland from Great Britain.” 
Mr. Parnell, in his speech at Kildare, deprecated 
boycotting. The boycotting of Mrs, Mor- 
gan O’Connell has ceased. Her tenants 
have paid their rents and are again on friendly 
terms with their landlady. The Nationalists 
have decided to contest every Irish Parliamen- 
tary seat except 12. Mr. Michael Davitt made a 
significant and characterietic speech at Mitchells- 
town on Oct, 11th. He indorsed Mr. Parnell’s 
plans for the electoral campaign, and advised all 
Irishmen to vote for the Nationalist candidates, 
But he thought that far more than Parliament- 
ary agitation was needed, and he exclaimed: 
‘In the name of eternal justice, let the Irish 
people reopen the Land League fight!” The 
speech was received with tremendous enthusi- 
asm. Sir Richard Cross, the Home Secretary, 
in aspeech at Barnsley, said the Government 
would bear with Ireland a little longer, and if 
the situation there did not improve, they would 
resort to stronger measures than they had hith- 
erto adopted. 


..Asa result of the French elections, a cal- 
culation shows that the Conservatives will prob- 
ably number about 210 in the new Chamber, M, 
Clémenceau’s party, 124, and the Republicans 
of other shades, 250. M.Clémenceau’s position, 
therefore, will be somewhat like Mr. Parneil’s in 
the English Parliament. At a meeting in Paris 
on Oct. 11th, of delegates from Republican com- 
mittees and journals, it was decided to support 
in the second ballots those candidates who 
headed the lists in the late election. M. Brisson, 
the Premier, in answering a congratulatory ad- 
dress on his re-election to a seat in the Cham- 
ner of Deputies, said that the conservative 
gains cannot shake the confidence of the 
Republicans, who will have 150 majority 
in the new Chamber. He declared that the 
Monarchists desired the overthrow of the Re- 
public, and would cause a revolution in any at- 
tempt to secure that end. Neither the Republi- 
cans nor the Monarchists desire war abroad ; but 
the Republic alone can assure peace at home. 


.... An agreement has been concluded between 
the Porte and Sir H. D. Wolff whereby Turkey 
consents to send Commissioners to Egypt. Sir 
H. D. Wolff will leave Constantinople next week 
for Egypt. The bases of the agreement are: 
Reform of the entire civil. military, and finan- 
cial government of Egypt ; autonomy ; exclusion 
of Turkish troops; withdrawal of the British 
troops when safe ; Egypt to conclude advanta- 
geous arrangements. The Sfidanese agree- 


ment awaits the pat of Lord Salisbury and 
the Sultan, The Sultan conferred the highest 
order upon the Khédive on the occasion of the 
Turkish New Year. 


. Official advices have been received from 
Ras Alula, commander of the Abyssinian expe- 
dition marching to the relief of the beleaguered 


garrison at Kassala, to the effect that, after a 
severe battle, the Abyssinians defeated’ a large 
force of dervishes under Osman Digma, and that 
8,000 dervishes were killed in the encounter. 
The Abyssinian General is rapidly advancing on 
Kassala. 


.-The Rev. David Irving, D.D., died in 
Crengh N. J., on Oct. 12th. He was a man 


widely known and honored highly in the Pres- 
byterian Church. He was born in Bootinad in 





_ and was graduated at Maen ve N. J., in 
He was Sec of the Board of 
Mimionsot the P Charch. _ 
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WHAT TO PREACH. 





Looxine forward to the Winter’s work 
with the hope that, in many, if notin all, 
our churches there will be times of refresh- 
ing, we naturally make inquiry concern- 
ing the means by which revival and con. 
version are broughtabout. For we take it 
that, where there is a revival of spiritual life 
among God's people, there will be conversion 
from among those who are not his people. 
Moreover, where conversions are occur- 
ing even if revival is not apparent, it will 
not be long before there will be revival. 
There are conditions more or less to be ob- 
served in order to the promotion of re- 
vivals of religion. For instance, while it 
is possible that the Spirit of God may work 
mightily without the coming together of 
God's people in special religious meet- 
ing, certainly the natural and ordinary 
method of the Spirit is that he bestows 
spiritual power in answer to the united 
prayers of God’s assembled people, as on 
the day of Pentecost. But, after all, the 
great instrument of the Spirit for the con- 
version of sinners and the quickening of 
saints is the Word of God, faithfully and 
earnestly preached by men who are pos- 
sessed with the conviction of its truth. 

We have had of late many queries sent 
to us for answer, all in substance as follows: 
‘What truths are best calculated to pro- 
mote a revival of religion, and bring about 





conversions?” To this question there is one 
general answer: ‘* Hoangelical truth.” But 
this term is somewhat confusing, by reason 
of a loose popular use of it. A sermon 
upon the text ‘Thou shalt not steal” 
could hardly be called an evangelical ser- 
mon, albeit it might bea very necessary 
one, and the text is no doubt scriptural. 
This may be alleged of many excellent 
sermons and of much good preaching. 
Evangelical truth is that portion of God’s 
revelation in Jesus Christ which declares 
his gracious disposition toward sinners and 
the great means be bas devised by his only 
begottea Son furour salvation. Evangelical 
truth is, in a word, that portion of the 
truth which contains the ‘‘ good news” of 
salvation to a lost world. There is much 
practical truth appertaining to Christianity 
that is not evangelical truth. If we were 
desirous of promoting a revival, we would 
not select for our text: ** Pure religion and 
undefiled before our God and Father is this: 
to visit the fatherless and widow in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.” Nevertheless, we heartily 
believe that, if there were more pure relig- 
ion of this sort in the churches, the evan- 
gelical message would be more readily re- 
ceived by the unbelieving world, 

Paul hus summed up the Gospel in 
that remarkable statement of his, made to 
the Corinthians: ** Now I make known to 
you, brethren, the Gospel which I preached 
unto you, which also ye received, wherein 
also ye stand, by which also ye are saved; 
I make known, | say, in what words I 
preached it unto you, if ye hold it fast, ex- 
cept ye believed in vain. For I delivered 
unto you first of all that which 1 also re- 
ceived, how that Christ died for our sins, 
according to the Scriptures; and that he 
was buried, and that he hath been raised 
on the third day according to the Serip- 
tures.” Now here, it seems to us, we have 
the key to the answer to the question, 
‘what to preach” in order to produce 
conversions or to ** reconcile men to God.” 
Christ’s death and resurrection, and the 
truths included in this general and large 
statement, must ever be the truth which 
the Holy Ghost will use to convert men by. 
This is what Paul calls ‘our Gospel,” and 
which he said ‘‘came not in word only, 
but in power and in the Holy Ghost and in 
much assurance.” Is our object to recon- 
cile men to God—then we must be faithful 
tu the ministry of reconciliation—to wit: 
* That God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not reckoning unto 
them their trespasges, and having com- 
mitted unto us the word of reconciliation. 
We are ambassadors, therefore, on behalf 
of Christ, as though God were entreating 
by us; we beseech you on behalf of Christ, 
be ye reconciled to God. Him who knew 
no sin he made to be sin on our behalf, 
that we might become the righteousness 
of God in him.” 


Here, again, we have our themes: The 
incarnation; God was in Christ; Gor’s gra- 
cious attitude and purpose of grace toward 
sinners—he was reconciling the world to 
himself; the Divine forgiveness, for he 
came not reckoning unto us our trespasses, 
but by the Lamb of God he hath put them 
away by his death on the cross, where he 
made him to be sin for us; his death, by 
which he through that one offering forever 
made an end of sin; his resurrection, by 
which he was declared to be the Son of 
God, with power, and by which we were 
justified. The variations of this Gospel are 
almost infinite. Like a kaleidoscope, they 
may be turned over and over again, and 
new and beautiful combinations of truth 
will be presented to the mind’s eye. 

But we are asked, are we not to preach 
‘sin and repentance?” Yes, as being essen 
tial to this message. Must not the physician 
declare to the patient the cause of his sick- 
ness, the danger and fatal consequences 
attaching to his disease, in order to induce 
him to take his medicine? Is not sin that one 
hateful thing which is the occasion and 
cause of our alienation from God, and our 
spiritual death and eternal separation from 
him? Is it not the one thing with which 
God can make no compromise? He must 
punish itin the sinneror expiate it in the Sa- 
viour. But sin must be preached from that 
pulpit built upon Calvary and under the 
sounding-board of the cross where the Prince 





of glory died. Where would be the use of 








preaching sin, if we had not a Saviour to 
offer men? And where would be the use of 
preaching a Saviour unless there were the 
fatal guilt and death of sin overhanging 
and threatening men? So of repentance. 
If there were no good news of sins put 
away by Christ’s death on the cross, where 
would be the rhyme or reason of preaching 
repentance? Forin the law there isno room 
for it. Men ought to repent because God 
has forgiven, and Christ has died. ‘* Re- 
turn unto me, for I have redeemed you,” 
was the Old Testament gospel preached by 
Isaiab. ‘‘God isin Christ reconciling men 
to himself, not imputing trespasses to us, 
but laying them on Christ,” is the new gos- 
pel preached by Paul. But why eularge? 
This is the line on which to preach. 

But this Gospel must not be preached as 
a mere doctrine; these truths, as living and 
burning, must be proclaimed and enforced 
upon men’s consciences and in their hearts. 
It is life or death, Heaven or Hell with the 
sinner, as he receives or rejects these 
truths and Him in whom they are true. 
May we all so preach this Winter. And 
may it please God (o save many. 
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A JUST INDIAN POLICY. 





Wuen all the friends of the Indian are 
agreed what ought to be done for the ben- 
efit of the Indian, it will be easy to per- 
suade the Government to do it. The 
“Century of Dishonor” has been more a 
century of blunders, as General Armstrong 
says; for, with allthe injuries done, there 
has been a very considerable desire to do 
right, if we only knew what was right. 
There have beea terrible injuries, terrible 
recklessness and negligence, but less malice 
than ignorance. It is to correct this igno- 
rance, and to bring into harmony the views 
of those who study the Indian problem, 
that Mr. Albert K. Smiley invited to Lake 
Mohonk « conference of representatives of 
the Indian Department at Washington, the 
Indian Commission, the various societies 
interested fur the Indians, and other phi- 
lanthropists. A hundred ladies and gentle- 
men attended the Conference, and the dis- 
cussions were conducted with great earn- 
estness aud harmony. It is only with the 
results that we are here concerned, which 
were formulated as follows: 


“Tbe Indian question can never be settled 
except on principles of justice and equal rights. 

**In ita settlement all property rights of the 
Indians should be sacredly guarded and all ob- 
ligations should be faithfully fulfilled. 

‘Keeping this steadily in view, the object of 
all legislative and executive action hereafter 
should be, not the isolation of the Indians, but 
the abrogation of the Indian reservations as 
rapidly as possible; the permitted diffusion of 
the Indians among the people, in order that 
they may become acquainted with civilized 
habits and modes of life; the ultimate discon- 
tinuance of annuities, so promotive of idleness 
and pauperism ; the subjection of the Indians to 
the laws of the United States and of the states 
and territories where they may reside, and 
their protection by the same laws as those by 
which citizens are protected ; the opening of all 
the territory of the United States to their pos- 
sible acquisition and to civilization, and the 
early admission of the Indians to American 
citizensbip. 

“These objects should be steadily kept in 
view and pursued immediately, vigorously and 
continuously. The measures wé recommend for 
their accomplishment.are the following : 

* First.—The present system of Indian educa- 
tion should be enlarged, and a comprehensive 
plan should be adopted which shall place Indian 
children in, schools, under compulsion if neces- 
sary, and shall provide industrial education for 
a large proportion of them. The adult Indians 
should be brought under preparation for self- 
support. To this end the free ration system 
should be discontinued as rapidly as possible, 
and a sufficient number of farmers and other in- 
dustrial teachers should be provided meantime 
to teach them to earn their own living. 

“ Second, — Immediate measures should be 
taken to break up the system of holding all lands 
in common, and each Indian family should re- 
ceive a patent for a portion of land to be held 
in severalty, its amount to be dependent upon 
the number of members of the family, and the 
character of the land, whether adapted for cul- 
tivation or for grazing. This land should be 


’ inalienable for a period of twenty-five years, 


“ The Coke bill, as embodying this principle 
has our earnest support, and is urged upon all 
friends of the Indians as the one practicable 
measure for securing these ends, 

* Third,—All portions of the Indian reser va- 








tions which are not so allotted should, after the 
Indians have selected and secured their lands, 
be purchased by the Government at a fair rate, 
and thrown open to settlement. 

“* Fourth.—The cash value of the lands thus 
purchased should be set. aside by the Govern- 
ment for the Indians, as a fund to be expended 
as rapidly as can be wisely done for their bene- 
fit, especially their industrial advancement. 

* Fifth.—In order to carry out the preceding 
recommendations, legil provision should be 
made for the necessary surveys of the reserva- 
tions; and, wherever necessary, negotiations 
should be entered into for the modification of 
the present treaties; and these negotiations 
should be pressed in every honorable way, until 
the consent of the Indians be obtained. 

‘Sixth.— Indians belonging to tribes which give 
up their reservations and accept allotments of 
land in severalty, and all Indians who abandon 
their tribal organization and adopt tbe habits 
and modes of civilized life should be at once ad- 
mitted to citizenship of the United States, and 
become subject to and entitled to the protection 
of the laws of the United States and of the states 
and territories where they may reside. 

**Seventh.—During this process of civilization 
some representative of the United States Gov- 
ernment should be charged with the protection 
and instruction of the Indians; but all such 
officers should be withdrawn as soon as the In- 
dians are capable of self-support and self-pro- 
teetion. 

* Kighth.—We are unalterably opposed to the 
removal of tribes of Indians from their estab- 
lished homes, and massing them together in one 
or more territories, as injurious to the Indians, 
and an impediment to their civilization. 

“* Ninth.—We thankfully recognize the grow- 
ing interest taken by the legislative and execu- 
tive departments of our country in the welfare 
of the Indians, and the increased desire manifest 
among our people, West and East, to do them 
justice ; and our thanks are also due to the re- 
ligious and philanthropic organizations which 
have fostered this interest, and have supple- 
mented the work of the Government by their 
missionary and educational labors, But we be- 
lieve that what has been done in the past is but 
a beginning, and that both Government and in- 
dividuals must do much more before ihe debt 
we owe to the Indians can be paid.” 


The meaning of all this is that the Indian 
must be incorporated with the body of citi- 
zens, and no longer segregated. To this 
end three things are proposed. Land in 
severalty, citizenship, and haste. 

We demand for the Indian land in sev- 
eralty. He musf own his own land, and no 
longer be tied to laziness on a wild tract 
that belongs to nobody because it belongs 
toeverybody. The law allows this parti- 
tion of land in the case of a few tribes. It 
must be applied to all. There are said to 
be patents on land all made out in Wash- 
ington for Indians, and pigeon-holed because 
a railroad company is opposed. Give the 
Indian those patents. Don’t stand in his 
way when he is begging for civilization 
and beggiaog for land. 

Next, citizenship. We do not ask for 
citizenship for wild Indians. But just as 
soon as these men adopt the habits of civ- 
ilized life, enter land and live on it, or go 
into industrious callings in Omaha or St. 
Paul, give them the protection of the law 
and the privileges and duties of citizens, 
Let the United States make them citizens, 
and then no state or territory can shut 
them out from the ballot. 

Above all, haste. We have waited long 
enough. The times will wait no longer. 
The advancing wave is moving West. 
Barbarism must get out of its way. -It will 
not go round the reservations long; it will 
go over them. What the Indian does not 
use, he cannot hold. But, by the treaties 
he does hold it, and we are bound to pro- 
tect him; and the Indian is kept in bar- 
barism, and all the instincts of industry 
and civilization are put in opposition to 
the Government which protects him there. 
The Indian must take what land he can 
use, use it, and sell the rest to settlers. To 
co otherwise means little less than border 
war. And there is an exigency. Thank 
God! the Indian wants land to till. He is 
praying us to give it tohim. Let Congress 
do it at once. 

This is provided by the admirable 
Coke bill. It passed the Senate unani- 
mously, after long discussion; but did not 
reach a vote in the House. It will be re- 
introduced, with proper improvements, 
8nd should be hastened through. Reader, 
write to your representative in Congress to 
take a personal interest in that Coke bill 
for the Indians, and to hurry it to a 


passage, 
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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF MIS- 
SIONS. 


Tux American Board, the oldest foreign 
missionary society in America, if we do not 
call the Moravian Church a missionary so- 
ciety, holds the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its organization this week in Boston. Its 
history is the record of self-denial, toil, en- 
terprise, consecration and glory. Its suc- 
cesses are an honor to Christian enterprise 
and faith. We point to them, and we chal- 
lenge all critics, infidel or Catholic, to step 
forward and belittle or deny the evangeli- 
cal worth of the work done by the mission 
aries of the American Board. 

As the pioneer in our foreign missions, 
tbe American Board has been the mother 
of other societies. Organized among the 
Congregationalists of New England, it 
welcomed other denominations into its 
management and support. Alas! when 
will the good time come again when Chris- 
tians shall not be divided in doimg the 
Lord’s work. But Abraham and Lot 
separated affectionately, seeing some of 
their herdsmen would have it so, and di- 
vided territorially, the New School Presby- 
terians, who hardly knew themselves from 
Congregationalists, carrying a fair share 
of the choicest missions with them into 
the reunited Presbyterian Church, and the 
Reformed Church following after, until 
the Congregationalists were left alone with 


the work and the name and _ the 
honor of the beloved mother Board. Well, 
as beneficence and consecration go 


in this only half-consecrated, half earnest 
life of the Christian Church, well has this 
grand body of Christians supported its 
mission work. They have given a dollar 
apiece a year, or a litle more (more, we 
believe, than any other denomination has 
done) for foreign missions; they have given 
hundreds and thousands of consecrated 
lives to the cause in foreign lands, and 
they have reaped «a rich harvest. The 
Church loves the work of missions, and sees 
the profit of it. 

Think of the growth since Dr. Worcester 
and Dr. Spring rode in the chaise from 
Andover to Bradford, and contrived the 
plan for getting some missionaries to the 
heathen. During the three-quarters of a 
century since that eventful ride, the Ameri- 
can Board has expended twenty-one mil- 
lion dollars, has sent out 1,866 men and 
women to mission work, has gathered 396 
churches, and received 95,000 into their 
membership, has graduated the Hawaiian 
Islands into the fellowship of Christian 
nations and planted vigorous centers of 
Ckristian civilization in Turkey, China, 
Japan, India and elsewhere. 

What the progress of this work is can 
be judged from the fact that, during the 
last twenty-five years the breadth of the 
tield occupied, the number of church-mem- 
bere, pastors and higher schools, and the 
contributions of native Christians have 
increased five-fold. That is a rate which 
is amazing. Christian enterprise pays in 
results. 


- 


NON TALI AUXILIO. 


Tue Liberationists can hardly do a wiser 
thing in aid of disestablishment than to 
provoke defenses of the Church such as 
some of the bishops have been putting 
forth. A few weeks ago the Bishop of 
Rochester launched what he deemed a 
terrific thunderbolt against the Liberation- 
ists. He endeavored to identify them with 
the Secularists and to rouse the people of 
England by an appeal to their fears. It 
disestablishment were carried, he said, a 
blow would be struck the “Christian relig- 
ion throughout the world,” and ‘ Pagan- 


ism would ‘soon recover its ancient 
und sinister significance.” A terrible 
picture of the results follows. The sick 


would be left without ‘ due consolation,” 
the poor and afflicted would be bereft of 
“the tender sympathy and personal in- 
struction of their own authorized clergy- 
man,” the masses would be left without 
the most effective kind of “ police”; and 
finally the “entire country would”—we hold 
our breath for a most terrible denouc- 
ment—well, what? Hear its death-knell 
sounded, be covered with the black pall of 
atheism, and sink into eternal anarchy and 
ruin? No; not quite that. The “ entire 
country woule”—would—* would suffer”/ 


Terrible, terrible. But, more than that, the 
Church schools would go by the board. Un- 
doubtedly. A dark day, surely, when Eng- 
land adopts the system of free primary 
education. 

Another Bishop, Dr. Temple, of Exeter 
points his flock to the United States as an 
awful example of what the disestablish- 
ment of the Church might do for the state 
of England. He says, with all gravity: 
“Tt is often alleged, indeed, that the Chris- 
tianity of a land is in no wise dependent on an 
Established Church; and the instance of. the 
United States is cited in proof of this, Let 
me mention one fact, which may at least give 
rise to reflection. In the year 1870 a chaplain 
was to be appointed for the House of Congress. 
Of the candidates for the post eventually a Uni- 
tarian was elected; and so the deliberations of 
that generally Christian nation were opened day 
after day by one who denied the Eternal God- 
head of Christ. If England’s Church were dis- 
established, what guaranty should we have 
against the same dishonor being done to our 
Lord? Por the Episcopal Church would stand 
on the same level before the law with all other 
bodies who professed and called themselves 
Christians, That God may evermore keep us as 
a Church and nation steadfast to the faith once 
delivered to the saints, is the sincere prayer of 
your affectionate brother in Christ.” 

Would it be more dangerous, good Bish- 
op, do you think, to have a Unitarian chap- 
lain in Parliament than to have Unitarians 
io your Church pulpits? But,if the Bish- 
op’s argument does not strike home to the 
hearts of Churchmen and Orthodox Dis- 
senters, what will? And how does the 
Bishop propose to avert the catastrophe? 
By employing ‘‘ a bock-hawker to distrib- 
ute selected leaflets... We have no doubt 
the Liberation Society would pay one to 
distribute the pastorals of Bishops Temple 
and Thorold. 


THE CONTEST IN THIS STATE. 


Tue pending political contest in this 
state, so far as office.seekers, oftice-holders, 
party bosses, great and small, and, gener- 
ally, those who run the ‘* machine” and 
make a trade of politics, and expect to get 
their provender out of the trade, are con- 
cerned, is not a matter in which the great 
body of the people feel any special in- 
terest. It makes but little difference to 
them which set of politicians rule, pro- 
vided they must submit to be ruled by 
either set. These men ure usually selfish 
and unscrupulous, and will do anything, or 
omit anything, that, in their judgment, will 
best serve their own interests, without re- 
gard to the public gool. Their one great 
and all controlling purpose is to grind their 
own axes. We do not rejoice with them 
when they succeed, and have no special 
sympathy fur them when they are de- 
feated. It would be « good thing if the 
country could get rid of them altogether, 
whether in ur out of office. 

The two parties between which this con- 
test is waged, and one of which must win 
the day, do not, in our judgment, consid- 
ered as political parties, present equal 
claims to the confidence and support of the 
people. The constituency of the Demo- 
cratic Party is, for an average, below that 
of the Republican Party in intelligence and 
moral character. ‘The record of the two 
parties for the last twenty-five years is 
widely different. They are not equally en- 
titled to confidence in respect to such im- 
portant public matters as the tariff ques- 
tion, the silver question, the question of 
Civil Service Reform, the question of equal 
political rights in all parts of the country, 
the temperance question, and, in general, 
those questions that relate to an econum- 
ical and honest administration of the af- 
fairs of government. On all these points 
the Republican Party is the superior and 
better political organization, and is ani- 
mated by better and sater principles; and 
this is a leading reason why we have usu- 
ally given to it our support in both state 
and national elections. We do not care 
anything about the name; but we do care 
much about the principles and policy rep- 
resented by the name. We believe that the 
State of New York will be in better hands, 
if the Republicans win this Fall, than it 
will be if the Democrats win. We so be+ 
eve upon a comparison of the well-known 
character and record of the two parties. 

This opinion is fully confirmed when we 











extend the comparison to the candidates, 





especially the gubernatorial candidates, re- 

spectively nominated by these parties. In 

Governor Hill, the Democratic candidate 

for governor, we have a fitting representa- 

tive of the worst elements of the Demo- 

cratic Party. His nomination was a 

triumph of these elements. Tammany 

Hall and Brooklyn’s Democratic boss ruled 

the convention that nominated him; and, if 
elected, they will rule him. His main 

business, since he became governor, has 
been to run a political ‘‘ machine” and 
‘* pack” a convention in his own interests. 

His record during the Tweed régime shows 
that he was in alliance with, and the apolo- 
gist for, the most unscrupulous set of 
rascals that ever lived. His sympathies 
are adverse to Civil Service Reform, and in 
this respect he is far from occupying the 
position of President Cleveland. On the 
other hand, we have in Mr. Davenport a 
gentleman who was nominated by no 
‘*machine’”’ tactics, whose public and 
private life is without a stain, whose abili- 
ties are unquestioned, who has honored 
himself in every office which he has filled, 
who thoroughly believes in Civil Service 
Reform, and who, if elected, would make 
an admirable governor. The Republicans, 
in him and the other candidates nominated 
for state offices, have had the good sense 
to present a clean and unexceptionable 
ticket to the voters of this state. The 
ticket itself is a platform of living men, 
and, in the character and abilities of the 
men, makes a strong appeal to the better 
moral sense of the people. It comes up in 
the fu'lest sense to the idea of those inde- 
pendent voters who demand fitting candi- 
dates for oftice as the indispensable con- 
dition of their support. 

The one thing now to be done is for Re- 
publicans, and, indeed, all who believe in 
good government, to take off their coats 
and work together for the ticket headed by 
Mr. Davenport. If they do so, the ticket 
will be elected. All that is wanted is work, 
steady and persistent work in al! parts of 
the state, from this day onward till the last 
ballot is cast. We expect that the Demo- 
crats will roll up a very considerable ma- 
jority in this city and in Brooklyn; but we 
hope that this majority will be more than 
overcome by Republican majorities else- 
where in the state. Let Republicans in 
these two cities make a thorough and 
earnest canvass, and let Republicans out- 
side of these cities do the same, and Mr. 
Davenport will be our next Governor, 
aided by a legislature Republican in both 


houses. 
> -- = 


WHAT AN EYE-WITNESS SAW. 


A resipent of Rock Springs, Wyoming, 
has written us inan unimpassioned, simple 
style, the brief story of what he saw and 
knew of the fearful massacre of the China- 
menthere. He says: 





When this coal camp i» in full, complete 
working trim, it numbers 1,600 souls, We have 
but very few American people here. The ma- 
jority, and it is a very large one, are foreigners 
of all classes, 

On Sept, 2d, 1385, near 10 a.m., the cry went 
forth that John Chinaman must go, and aly 
necessary preparations were made, The China- 
wen were told to go, and at or near 2:30 P.M., as 
they were not going as fast as the men thought 
they ought to, the miners started for them 100 
to 150 strong, and thoroughly armed. In a very 
short time the Chinamen were leaving as fast as 
they could go. Striking for the hills east of 
town, away they went, shoeless, hatiess, food- 
less, and with only the clothes they bad on, 
Keep in mind the fact that in these hills there 
is no grass, no trees, no water, but one contin- 
ual rise and fall of hills and mountains, If one 
does not know where the ranches are, death is 
his portion ; for only where there is abundance 
of water will you tind a ranch of any worth, 
Soon the hills to the east were crowned with the 
Chinamen, 

While a great many shots were fired, I don’t 
think many of them were fired with intent to 
kill. 

The men feared that there might be some 
Chinamen in the houses, and if they were left 
sanding the refugees might come back under 
cover of night. Therefore the buildings were 
fired. The Joss-house was the first to go ; and, 
when the Chinamen saw that their god azd his 
dwelling-place on earth were tired, they halted to 
a man, faced the conflagration, and watched 
it burn to the ground. Then, as if there was 
nothing to stay for, they started on, the night 
before them, and with the heavens for their 





covering, the earth for their resting place, and 
ignorance of the country for their compass, 


with nothing to eat, drink, and almost nothing 
to protect them from the’ cold night. 

From five o'clock till midnight the flames of 
Chinatown here and at Mine Six lit up the sur- 
rounding hills, 

The men were stimulated and urged on by 
hatred of the Chinese ; they were in no sense in- 
toxicated with liquors, 

The next morning one could not see a China- 
boy on the place, but his home was in ruins, 
Many of his dead brethren’s bodies were seat- 
tered around, and his household goods strewn 
along the path of his exit. A more horrible 
sight one’s eyes could not behold, 

In thia place we saw where four bodies bad 
lain, side by side, and been burned almost to 
ashes. Just enongh was left to tell that human 
forms were once there. It is well to. remember 
that, when their buildings were fired, many of 
them were so stupid from opium-smoking that 
they could not flee. In another cellar we found 
bodies with only the head and trunk left, the 
rest being burned to ashes. There you would 
sec one-half of the bodies buried into the side of 
the bank, while the remaining half was burned 
toacriyp, These last had endeavored to escape 
the fire by digging a hole, and getting into it, 
Over there we saw bodies being devoured 
by the hogs; while here and there would 
be a man shot, One of the most touching 
sights was that of a Chinaman found in 
the Joss-house, in the attitude of worship. 
To his god, in his time of ¢xtreme need, 
he went, and both met the same fate. The air 
was filled with a smell of burning flesh, and 
the ground covered with débris, 

As s00n as was practicable the bodies were in- 
terred. The town was usually quiet, the men 
not boisterous nor threatening. 

Since then the United States troops have been 
sent to protect the Chinamen, The Chinamen 
were sent back. A certain fraction of the 
miners were arrested, and are now being tried. 
A thorough investigation was made by the 
Chinese Embassy, the United States Govern- 
ment, the Union Pacific Railway, and the 
Coal Department. Au opportunity was given 
all of the miners to go to work, save those ar- 
rested, which offer was rejected. The Coal De- 
partment offered free passes to all miners who 
wished to avail themselves of them, The pass 
would take them to either end of the road. But 
few of the miners took their pass, Every miner 
who was arrested and every miner who refused 
to go to work when it was offered, was consid- 
ered discharged, and up to this time they have 
not been employed. The old miners must leave 
the Company houses. Chinese labor is largely 
employed, and all white miners, 80 far, are new 
men, To-day the Coal Department still refuses 
to employ the old miners ; and, as a consequence, 
we havea great many men idle,and a great 
many families will soon be in want, 

You will ask some questions; 

1, Had the miners any just cause for such 
an outbreak? 

They might have had just cause for driving 
out the Chinamen, but not for murder, burning 
buildings, destroying property, and stealing. 

2. Who started and led in this affair? 
Wholly foreigners. It is said “that not an 
American was in the affray,” and I believe it, 

8. How does the town look on this thing? 
The majority of the town were glad to see the 
Chinamen go, and in the driving out of the 
Chinamen are in sympathy with it. As to the 
murder and violence, they greatly deplore it, are 
sorry for it, and will do all they can to punish 
those who did it. 

In the present condition of things we find the 
old miners not employed; they are idling all 
day. The Chinese are busy at work. They are 
protected against any repetition of the past dia- 
bolical acty, New men are fast taking the place 
of the old white men, 


Such is the calm, unimpassioned story. 
We can add nothing to it, except to ex- 
press a certain modification of our selt- 
reproach when we learn from such good 
authority that this was wholly the work of 
men not brought up under the influence of 
American civilization. Our shame is not 
for what our own native-born citizens have 
done, but for what those equally strangers 
with the Chinaman have done. The stran- 
gers come to as from the East and from the 
West. Both are equally our guests, equally 
entitled to our hospitality and protection, 
One of these classes is meeker, Jess self. 
assertive than the other. The mevker and 
the weaker is murdered by the stronger. 
From us Americans there is due a fierce 
indignation against those who have thus 
abused and shamed our hospitality. We 
thank the Government of the United States 
for its prompt and noble action. 

There lies on our desk a pamphlet, en, 
titled, ‘* Memorandum on the Persecution 
of Christians in Caina,” issued from the 
American Presbyterian Mission Press, o¢ 
Shanghai. It seeizs a mockery for us to 





read it and inflame our indignation over 
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persecutions must be recorded here. 


a 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


Tue disastrous losses of the ministerial 
party in the recent French elections do not 
indicate, so far as we can see, that the peo- 
ple of France are dissatisfied with the Re- 
public. They do indicate, however, a 
deep dissatisfaction with the policy of the 
Ferry Government in various particulars. 
The discontent and distrust so emphatic- 
ally expressed in the elections of the fourth 
inst. have been quite evident to close ob- 
servers; but the ministerial party imagined 
themselves ‘perfectly secure, never doubt- 
ing that the bulk of the vote must go to the 
party which stands between the Radicals 
on the one hand and the Monarchists on 
the other. There bas never been a time 
in the history of the Republic when the 
various groups of royalists had a smaller 
following or a less promising future than 
in the past two or three years; and what- 
ever hopes they may now have will soon 
fade away unless, perchance, the Radicals 
come into power. The Republic stands 
firm. ‘It 1s the government,” remarked 
M. Thiers, at a more critical period, 
‘* which divides us the least.” Le Spectre 
rouge and Vancien Régime are almost 
equally repulsive to the healthy French 
mind, and the great body of the electorate 
have no desire to have anybody succeed 
M. Grévy but M. Grévy himself. 

The defeat of the ministeria! party is an 
emphatic disapproval of the financial and 
colonial policy of the Ferry Government. 
It has been an extravagant administration, 
and has wasted millions of money in dar- 
ing adventures which could never benefit 
the Republic if successful. In the attempt 
to briog glory to the French name and 
French arms, the ministry were led into 
foolish and wicked enterprises, which have 
yielded nothing but debt and disgrace. 
What could be more shameful than the in- 
vasion of Tonquin, a dependency of a 
friendly power, except the cowardliness of 
the attack on the independence of the brave 

little nation of Madagascar? We honor the 
French people for having by the ballot ex- 
pressed their condemnation of such con- 
temptible designs. No nation that would 
approve such crimes against the laws of 
God and man would be worthy of the fel- 
lowship of Christian nations. It would be 
better, indeed, that France should again 
become a monarchy than that as a Repub- 
lic she should engage in stealing the rights 
of weaker nations and sacrificing precious 
lives for the base purpose of adding to the 
“glory” of her arms. Against all such 
piratical schemes the people of France 
have, as we trust, entered an effective pro- 
test. 

The division of parties is such that the 
present ministry will, doubtless, have to 
give way to another. ‘The Conservatives 
will, it is estimated, have about 210 seats 
in the new Chamber, the Radicals 124, and 
the Republicans of all sorts 250. It is evi- 
dent that, even if the latter all act together, 
the Government can hardly stand in tie 
face of an opposition, which, combined, 
would have 834 votes against 250. The 
situation is not unlike thatin the English 
Parliament. The Radicals, with M. Clem- 
enceau at their head, hold the balance of 
power, and, naturally, they will arrange 
some sort of understanding with the Con- 
servatives 80 as to overthrow the present 
ministry. The forming of a new govern- 
ment, upon a basis which will give it a 
good working majority, will not be so easy. 
Much depends upon Clemenceau, who has 
an opportunity now to show whether he 
has any practical statesmanship. The com- 
ing premier, whoever he may be, of what- 
ever party, will need to have a steady 
hand. 
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Editorial Aotes, 


In the death of John McCloskey, Archbishop 
of New York, America has lost the greatest ec- 
clesiastical dignity it ever had. It had bishops 
and archbishops of the Church of Rome, but 
never a Prince of the Church, until, by favor of 
Pope Pius IX, Archbishop McCluskey received 
the honor. He bore it a little more than ten 
years, quietly, without ostentation ; but it added 





these persecutions in China, when bloodier 





not to exploit his honors and authority, but to 
fu'fili his alloted round of duty. The Cardinal's 
hat made him a conspicuous figure both to the 
body of the faithful and to the dignity-loving 
American public; but, aside from the satisfac- 
tion and encouragement it gave to his Church 
to be thus recognized by the Vatican, 
the honor has been well nigh an 
empty one. A more ambitious man might 
have wielded the influence of a Cardinal 
so as to make it both a personal power 
and a great help to the Church; but the Arch- 
bishop was too retiring, too much of a recluse 
to irapress himself strongly on his fellow-citi- 
zens, or even on his fellow Catholics, If the 
dignity comes again to the Church in the 
United States, as seems to be generally expected, 
perhaps’a younger and more active man will be 
chosen to receive it. Corrigan and Gibbons 
are both young men, both desirous of making 
themselves felt, and both in charge of strong 
metropolitan sees, The former as Archb.shop of 
New York and successor to McCloskey, the latter 
as Archbishop of the oldest see, Baltimore, 
might well aspire to the vacant position, Of 
the two it is thought that Archbishop Corrigan 
has by far the greater influence at the Vatican. 





Our anti-Chinese law has been constantly 
raising embarrassing questions ever since it was 
enacted, A new question of this character has 
just put in an appearance. The law requires 
the custom officers in this country tu send back 
to British soil every Chinaman who comes there- 
from to this free and happy land, in violation of 
the provisions of the law. He must not stay 
here, but must be sent back to the quarters 
whence he came. It seems that the Dominion 
of Canada has a law which requires the payment 
of fifty dollars before a Chinaman can be sent 
across its borders and dumped on Canadian 
soil. No appropriation haa been made by Con- 
gress to furnish the necessary fifty dollars in 
getting a Chinaman out of the United States, 
and back again into the Dominion of Canada, 
in the event that he came therefrom contrary to 
the terms of our restriction act; and custom- 
house officers cannot be expected to use their 
own private funds to pay this little bill. We 
cannot ask the Dominion of Canada to repeal 
its fifty-dollar law, and there is no prospect that 
it would comply with such a request. What 
shall be done with this new complication? We 
answer that the best thing to be done is to re- 
peal our anti-Chinese law, for which there never 
was any just occasion, and which is the standing 
disgrace of this nation. 





In reference to the disputed question whether 
President Cleveland is indifferent as tothe elec- 
tion or defeat of Governor Hill, he is reported 
as having dictated the following language to 
Colonel Lawont, his private secretary : 

“ The President is a Democrat, and it is strange 
that any person should question his position. He 
earnesily desires the success of his party in the 
pending elections in New York as well as elsewhere, 
and apy assertion to the contrary is utterly and ma- 
liciously false.” 

This is all well enough, if we leave out the word 
* maliciously,” which is ratber tuo strong a term 
for the subjcct matter. We say that it is well 
enough, if the language merely means that 
Grover Cleveland, being honestly a Democrat, 
prefers the success of his own party rather 
than that of the opposite party. Such a 
preference 18 natural; and there can 
be no reasonable objection to it. If 
he chooses to go to Buffalo in order to vote, and 
there votes the straight Democratic ticket, we 
shall not find any fault with him. If he chooses 
to give five or ten thousand dollars to the Demo- 
cratic campaign fund, we shall not object, If, 
however, the language implies that Grover 
Cleveland, as President of the United States, 
earnestly desires the success of his own party in 
the pending state elections, and muy properly 
wield the powers of his office to give effect to 
this desire, then the question is most materially 
altered. We hold that Presidents, as such, 
should mind their own business, attend faith- 
fully to the duties of the office they hold, and 
leave the people in the several states to manage 
their own elections in their own way, without 
any attempt on their part to influence the ac- 
tion of the people by Federal patronage or 
otherwise, The very worst form of the * ma- 
chine " would be that in which the President 
should undertake to be a political boss, and use 
his official power to secure his wishes as a 
private citizen. We do not impute to Presi- 
dent Cleveland any such purpose; and indeed, 
80 far as we are aware, he has carefully avoided 
any action vhat implies the purpose ; and in this 
respect he has done better than some Presidents 
who have preceded him. 


Tue most stircing incident of the Indian 
Conference at Lake Mohonk was the testimony 
of Senator Dawes to the fidelity of the present 
administration. Mr. Oberley, Superintendent 
of Indian Schoola, bad spoken admirably, show- 





little, if anything, to his influence or efficiency. 
He was a gentle, self-contained man, who lived, 





be done for Indian education, and that he was 

earnest in his purpose to do the best that the 
appropriations will allow. His address was most 
warmly received. Senator Dawes, the Republi- 
can, gave what was a sort of response to Super- 
intendent Oberiey, the Democrat. He said that 
the first knowledge that the Republican senators 
had of Mr. Lamar’s selection as Secretary 
of the Interior of the new administration was 
from Mr. Lamar’s coming over to the Kepub- 
lican side of the Senate, and consulting with 
them as to who would be a suitable man to be 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. As the result, 
Mr. Atkins, a most admirable Christian man, 
was selected. The present administration, said 
Senator Dawes, with much emphasis, has shown 
itself in every way in earnest to conduct this de- 
partment with justice, and should have all con- 
fidence. To hear such a declaration from the 
Republican senator who has dore more for the 
Indians than any other senator, was nothing less 
than delightful ; and we are confident it was de- 
served. Let it be remembered that the Coxe 
Bill, for Indian citizenship and partition of 
lands, after ten days of discussion, passed the 
Senate unanimously. 


...-Aninternational Congress of Freethinkers, 
which was recently held in Antwerp, adopted the 
following resolution : 

** Moral responsibility does not exist; but society 

has a right to guard itself against criminals and 
madmen,” 
Moral responsibility implies right as well as 
duty. If there is no such thing as moral respon- 
sibility, 1t isidle to talk about the ‘‘right” of 
society. If nobody owes moral responsibility, 
either to God or to society, society can make no 
claim of right, and the question of protection 
becomes one of might. In this ideal state of 
affairs, the Jaw of the b: ute world would prevail, 
and gociety would cease to exist, The watchword 
of man as a social, intellectual, and religious 
being 18 pray; the watchword of the Antwerp 
Freethinker is prey. Society might, on the ba- 
sis of the Antwerp resolution, guard itself 
against criminals and madmen and Freethinkers 
by exterminating them. The resolution is sim- 
ply the logical outcome of denial of God. 


...-President A. J. White is not a clergyman ; 
but he does not believe in shutting all religious 
teaching out of our chartered colleges. Let ovr 
young men listen to what he said in his valedic- 
tory address to the students of Cornell Univer- 
sity: 

“*T must speak on another question. If I thought 
that this university was simply to strengthen your 
intellect, [ would pray that all these buildings might 
slide down this hill and into yonder lake. Do not 
try tobe smart, but do everything that comes to 
your lot in a faithful and satisfactory manner. Itis 
the object of Cornell University to strengthen men, 
both intellec:ually and morally. Do not fail to at- 
tena the sermons that are given in this chapel. I 
have spoken feeling!y on this point every time that I 
ever addressed you., and I repeat it again. Inno 
other place in this country is there such a course 
presented as here. Attend them all. You cannot 
help but receive an impetus that will nelp to elevate 
your manliness and religious character. 


....The Irish question has entered on a new, 
and we are bound to add a more hopeful stage. 
Mr. Parnell is showing remarkable qualitics as 
a leader, and is not only weldivg the masses of 
lrish voters into a compact and harmonious 
party, but he bas secured the undivided influence 
of the Church. The new archbishop, Dr. 
Walsh, is destined to become one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the terribly earnest effort 
of Ireland to liberate herself from English re- 
pression and oppression. What could be more 
significant than the meeting at Kildare on Sun- 
day, when Mr. Parnell, a Protestant, was seated 
at luncheon between Archbishop Walsh and 
Archbishop Croke, and the spokesmen of the 
Church assured the party leader of their un- 
flinching support? 


....The dangerof war in the East seems to 
increase ; but we are not yet willing to admit it 
is more than seeming. ‘The danger comes from 
Servia, which makes the selfish and preposter- 
ous demands apparently incited thereto by 
Austria, that, if Bulgaria has an accession of ter- 
ritory, Servia must be “ compensated,” with a 
portion of Macedonia, Servia and not Bul- 
garia is the firebrand; and Turkey is so much 
stronger than all the minor states south of Aus- 
tria put together, that it 18 not likely that the 
great powers would allow a conflict to be entered 
upon. Servia may be hot-headed enough to 
fight ; but it looks now more like bluster. 


....The Church Messenger, of Charlotte, N. 
C., is much pleased with the teuor of a late 
article by the Rev. William Kirkus, of Balti- 
more, about the Episcopal Church and the 
colored people of South Carolina. But it 
denies that there is any ‘ backing down” possi- 
ble or actual on the part of the clergy. They 
cannot allow that a clergyman bas not full 
ecclesiastical rights because he is colored. It 
also denies that any mission work among the 





ing that he had gone far, in his few months of 
service, to gain a clear idea of what needs to 


Negroes has been abandoned. Indeed, there 








.... Mr. Davenport, in his letter accepting the 
Republican nomination as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor of this state, while adopting the platform 
as a whole, takes special pains to declare his 
position in regard to Civil Service Reform and 
the silver question. His position here ought to 
commend him to the voters of this state. We 
earnestly hope that he will be our next Gov- 
ernor, especially when we compare his record 
with that of David B. Hill, the Democratic can- 
didate. 


. .-Repudiating Virginians are beginning to 
talk about some plan for asking the Federal 
Government to help in extricating the state 
from its financial embarrassments. Much the 
better way for them would be to repudiate their 
repudiation, and then, by proper legislation, pro- 
ceed to solve the problem of the wants of the, 
state. The great difficulty with Virginia is not 
its poverty, but its open and undisguised dis- 
honesty. 


...-The failure of the Grand Jury, at Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, to find any indictments for 
the recent murders committed there against 
Chinamep, will be an encouragement to the rep- 
etition of such murders. There is no doubt 
about the murders; and it will be a terrible 
failure of justice if all these murderers escape 
the justice they so richly deserve. The Chinese 
Government would have just cause for com- 
plaint. 


...-The blowing up of Flood Rock, with tke 
consequent improvement of the approach to 
New York Harbor, is one of the grandest 
achievements of engineering science. At our 
own office, distant about six miles, there was a 
lateral movement of the building, like a slight 
earthquake, lasting about two seconds. We 
await the reports yet to ve made of the speea of 
the earth wave. 


....-Governor Hill, in spouting the praises of 
the Democratic Convention that nominated 
him, and which he had himself spent months in 
packing,” forgot the modesty which becomes 
a nominee, and, at the same time, forgot the 
proprieties which belong to him as the Governor 
of this state. He is himself the most conspicuous 
figure in his own field of vision. His better way 
is to be silent, if he can, 


...-The nomination of Ex-Mayor Prince, of 
Boston, as the Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor, means, among other things, that Butler- 
ism is on the wane with the Democratic Party 
in Massachusetts, General Butler and the Ex- 
Mayor have nut, fora long time, had any deal- 
ings with each other; and it now looks as if the 
former is politically ‘* played out,” 


-.--The Sun, of this city, in whistling to 
keep up the courage of the Democrats in this 
state, suggests, among other things, that they 
will have the indirect help of the Probibition- 
ists, and that this will be worth something in a 
close contest. How do these Prohibitionists 
like this sort of argumentation? 


....[t is reported that Mr. Flower, of tbis 
state, has subscribed fifteen thousand dollars to 
help the election of Governor Hill. This, we 
euppose, will set all things right between him 
and the Democrats, who were angry because he 
declined their nomination as a candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


.-. A goodly number of Independent Demo- 
crats, who do not believe in *‘ machine” politics, 
and, consequently, do not believe in David B. 
Hill, have already declared their purpose to vote 
for Mr. Davenport. This number will be in- 
creased asthe facts in regard to Mr. Hull shall 
be more fully developed. 


.-.- The disestablishment question is coming 
more prowinently into the canvass than even the 
Liberal candjdates expected or desired. The 
Tories form a wall in defense of the Church. The 
question cannot long be kept out of Parliament, 
whatever the results of the November election s. 


...-Judge Foraker had decidedly the best of 
his opponent, Judge Hoadly, on one point in 
their recent joint debate. The Democratic can- 
didate asserted that President Lincoln died a 
Democrat. ‘‘Nay,” said Judge Foraker, *‘he 
died at the hands of a Democrat.” 


...-The great Congo opens an easy way to a 
tolerable climate and a populous territory in the 
heart of Africa. Now is the golden opportunity 
of missionary societies. There is room for them 
all in the new Congo state. 


....-The Massachusetts Democrats, at their 
state convention, dodged the silver question 
altogether. Their silence is cowardly, and ought 
to cost the party the loss of many votes in that 
state. 


...-The story about a huge meteorite having 
fallen near Clayville, Pa., is quite false. The 
post-master writes us that ‘‘no such stone has 
fallen, as yet.’’ We hope it will another day. 


....The greatest of spoils systems—the liquor 
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OUR LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 





Tue one most noteworthy event just 
now . among religious cireles is the 
resignation of the Rev. Edwin B. 
Webb, from the pastoral service of the 
Shawmut Congregational Church, last 
Lord’s Day. On that very day he com- 
pleted twenty-five years of active and 
faithful service as the pastor of that peo- 
ple. Ten years previous to his installation 
in Boston (October 5th, 1860) he had 
entered the university, and had been 
ordained September 11th, 1850, so that he 
has been in the work for over thirty-five 
years of an eventful life. He might be 
termed the Nestor among the prophets, and 
yet, so far as physical vigor is concerned, 
he is still the Telamonian Ajax. 

The resignation was a pretty generally 
anticipated event, and was due to the 
Doctor’s own desire to devote himself 
more exclusively to pulpit effort in a wider 
way and an unhampered field, and less to 
pastoral labors, for which latter he has 
conceived an increasing aversion, hight- 
ened by the repeated instances of sickness 
in his own domestic circle. He has felt 
that the quiet silver wedding of his pastoral 
life among his people was the best time 
and the appropriate occasion for tendering 
the resignation of his pastoral office and for 
urging that this take effect early in Novem- 
ber of the current year. A sentence or 
two from the pastor’s statement will show 
the tenor and toue of the letter of resigna- 
tion. ‘‘Success in the future must be the 
result, not so much of preaching in the 
pulpit on the Sabbath, as of wise, persist- 
ent, aggressive work out of the pulpit in 
the week. My habits are rather those of a 
student, and my age is against increasing 
activity; hence, the call for a new man, 
a new voice, new methods, new activities 
--the call for some one to be more among 
the people, and less, if need be, in. the 
study, more in organizing campaigns of 
active endeavor, companies to go forth 
and gather the harvest.” 

Then followed the lines from the poet 
Bryant, which Dr. Webb uttered with his 
rich voice and mellow tones: 

** Well, I have had my turn; have been 

Raised from the darkness of the clod, 

And for a glorious moment seen 

The brightnees of the skirts of God.” 
“And this sight,” continued the speaker, 
connecting his thought with the quotation, 
‘* joined with my tastes and habits, inclines 
me more to study the subject and to preach 
sermons, and less to the special work of 
the pasturate. Considering, therefore, the 
changes which have occurred, and the 
floating character of a large part of the 
population about us, a man with more of 
the fervid and versatile elements will be 
the man for the hour.” 

If it cannot be said, literally, of Dr. Webb 
and this church what was said of Augustus 
and Rome, *‘ he found it brick and left it 
marble,” it is true in a figurative sense; 
for when this church was organized in 
1845, fifieen years before Dr. Webb’s com- 
ing, this fact, which is not generally known 
respecting the organizers of this church, 
was true, that ‘‘ they found no rest for the 
sole of their feet”; in other words, no 
church or chapel that they could buy or 
build, and were indebted to the City Mis- 
sionary Society for the gratuitous use of 
one of its chapels, which was the best ar- 
rangement that could then be made for 
many @ weary month. Now, with achurch- 
membership of 655 souls, it is the largest 
Congregational Church but one, in Boston, 
and so probably in all New England; the 
largest, with a present membership of 936, 
being Park St. Chureh. 

Our corypheus of the modern lecture 
platform, Mr. Joseph Cook, has shown his 
more-than-ever colossal form among us 
again, and startled the echoes of Music 
Hall, on ‘‘New Temperance Issues.” It 
was a lecture given before a great audience 
on Sunday afternoon. Tue lecturer favored 
the formation of an independent party in 
favor of constitutional prohibition. ‘The 
necessity for total abstinence is a necessity 
now beyond question. Fourteen states of 
the Union had adopted methods of temper- 
ance-teaching in the public schools. Mr. 
Cook was opposed to high licens and low 
license. High license intrenches itself be- 
hind the cupidity of the tax-gatherer, and 
the gilded saloon is a greater trap than the 
low dens. 

_ The proportion of our population living 
in cities has more than quadrupled in the 
pe century. It is only by outlawing the 
iquor traffic that we can govern and re- 
form the great cities through the agency 
of universal suffrage. he enormous 
rofits of the nefarious traffic will, doubt- 
ess, cause it to bea hard struggle to en- 
force a national prohibitory enactment. 
Let the traffic increase for two or more 


‘generations, and civil war will be the only 


probable remedy. Prohibition can never 
Prohibit without the aid of the national 


arm. The state police are more effectual 
than city police, and national forces more 
effective than either. The problem can 
never be solved until the hammer of the 
national arm is brought down on the evil in 
the great cities. This coquetting between 
the two great parties has been futile; a new 
track must be struck off. The Woman 
Suffrage plank need not be insisted on as 
an essential of fealty to the new party. 
Existing parties must suffer somewhat, 
just as we cannot have an omelet without 
breaking some eggs. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 7th 1885. 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE hope that every one of our subscrib- 
ers whose subscriptions are about to ex- 
pire, will—of course—renew. The yearly 
subscription of Tuz INDEPENDENT is $3.00, 
but there are two or three ways by which 
the paper can be had for less money. - One 
way is for an old subscriber to secure the 
names of new ones to send with his re- 
moval. Thus, by sending one new name, 
he can save one dollar on his own subscrip- 
tion; on two new names he can save two 
dollars, or he can share the profit with the 
new subscribers, as per the terms given 
below. 

Another good way by which a subscriber 
can secure THe INDEPENDENT for less than 
$3.00 per year, is to renew for from two to 


five years at the rates named below, thus 
effecting a haudsome saving. A large pro. 
portion of our subscribers already take ad- 
vantage of this plan. Like all newspapers, 
we would be glad to have ten subscribers 
for every one we now have. ‘Those of our 
old readers who know how valuable the 
paper is, and can and will secure us new 
subscribers, will place us under lasting ob- 
ligations. 








SUBSORIPTION RATES, 


One month...... -$ .80/One year......... $ 3.00 
Three months... .75/Two years....... 5.00 
Four months,... 1.00/Three years...,. 7.00 
Six montws....... 1.50)/Four years...... 8.50 
Nine months..,. 2.25|Five years...... . 10.00 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Those of our readers who may wish to 
subscribe for other papers or magazines at 
less than publishers, prices can have THE 
INDEPENDENT Club ist sent them by ad- 
dressing us a postal card request, 














READING NOTICES. 


SoorHinG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and alweves proves trne. 





an seein 

MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the oldest and best remedies tor Coughs 
and Colds. Give ita trial. 





MOURNING GOODS. 


tion of pe wepes Henriettas, All-wool French Cash. 
's celebrated E 


Dr. Tuto 8. Verpi, of Washington, D.C., the cel- 
ebrated author, Commissioner of the National Board 
ot Health, etc., says Liebig Co.'s Arnicated Extract of 
Witch Hazel'is “invaluable.” Cures Piles, Salt 
Rneum, Catarrh, Painful Periods, Rheumatism, and 
Neuralgia. Beware of cheap counterteits,—A dvt. 


THe American Investment Company, of Emmets- 
burg, lowa, has been orqaniaes by the officers of the 
Firet Nationa! Bank of that city, with a capital stock 
of 81,000,0.0, to taxe the mortage, loan, and real es- 
tate business ot Ormsby Bros. & Co., a very old and 
well-known house in that line. Their advertisement 
of attractive investments will be found in another 
column. Colonel Ormesby, the President of the Cum- 
pony. has opened a New York office at 160 Nassau 

treet.—Churchman. 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


‘THERE 16 a great deal in a good name to begin with; 
and sure.y no name coulda be more felicitous to 
designate a Company whose business it is to insure 
men’s lives, than * Home.” ‘The very word speaks of 
tnat which is dearest to us all; of the place where 
our tenderest atfections rest; of love aud comfort 
and protection; tor the first suggestion of love for 
those who are dependent upon us i# to provide for 
their support and weli-bein«w when we are gone, in- 
deed 1t uisy be said that the business of Lite Insur- 
ance grew directly out of tbat devotion to one’s taimn- 
ly that pesties iu the warm and loving Lome. ‘he 
Company which atarted with such a name twenty- 
five years ayo, has kept on ite sveady way ever since, 
aoing its guvod, honest, faithful work, paying over 
millions or dollars to widows sand orphans ot those 
who have “safely trusted" ia its integrity, and the 
wisdom and carefulness of ite management, A nobie 
record is this of its first quarter of a century!— 
Kvangetist. 





—— 
RIDLEY’S. 
ALTHOUGH the weiter has visited Ridley’s estab- 
lishment a great many times, he never yet has done 
#0 withvut being astonished at the wonderful display 
that meets his eye, the great extent of the store, oc. 
cupy ng, we believe, as much as twenty acres of floor 
Space, the many different departments, and the great 
number of at all times to Bee: ere. 
‘Lhe readers of ‘tux posvenaies know pretty well 





shoes; and in 

anything that a mau, woman or child ca. 
have any pussivle use for. heir as will be 
seen from weck to week in their 





try 
goods as readil " 
chon, and tl out or tows onde use Ale 


CORRECTION. 

i" erroneously stated that the 
sha he ay fe Insurance oe Ba | oin- 
O., made loans at 6 per cent. It should have 
y has never been 





There are many kinds of Grooming, In fact, some folks 
seem to think that almost any bl 8 
wer the purpose. Some of these black-stuff mixtures 
ry for the leather, and some are 

mply of no account. The one compound which 
the public have, after many years of triai, accepted 
as their favorite, is the “ French Dressing,” made by 

. F. Brown o., of Boston. This imparts a beau- 
tiful goss to the leather, without the least injury to 
abric, Indeed, so far from injuring, it leaves the 
pam | soft and pliable, with entire freedom from 
cracking. 

Ladies who have someti nes been beruiled into buy- 
ing other dressing for their shoes have, after findin 
those a failure, returned with pleasure to their o} 
* Brown's Dressing,” and have been delighted to real. 
ize in it all they could aesire for the renovation of 
their shoe-leathe 


dam in 18%, and at the N 
1884 and_ 1885, Brown's Dressing was awarded the 
highest honors. Of course the business of B. 

Brown & Co,"had extended throughout e civilized 
world. In the hot climates of India and the Pacific 
Isiands the “ Dressing” holdsits own, as well as in 
our temperate zone. Through the cities of Australia 


an 

highly as it 

the increase. In pylon Siam, Bengal, ana in the 
this arti 





or. 

Forthirty years the business of B. F, Brown & Co. 
has been growing. From the start it hes been man- 
aged carefully, scientifically. and with the consum- 
mate judgment which disdains the use of inferior 
materials or the offering of anythin 


short of ex. 
cellence in manufactured articles. 


A this business is, in all its departments, 
largely increasing. 

ithout “* Brown's Dressing” no lady's toilet or 
traveling equipmentiscomplete, Not only for shoes, 
but for satchels and all sorts of leather «oods, it 
is unexcelled,—Exchange. 


DIED. 


Wooprurr.—At Morristown, N. J.,on October 5th, 
Dr. E. B Woodruff, in the 7ist year of his age. 


LECTURES, CONCERTS, ETC. 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


President of the Woman's National Christian Temper- 
ance Union, will speak on “A Centary’s Evolution 
MM. Ok. hailding corner seth ue aud Third Avenue,” 
.C. A. Bu ng, corner , > 
SUNDAY, OOT. 18th, at 4 P.M. 


CHICKERING HALL. 


THREE GRAND CONCERTS. 
THE JUBILEE SINGERS, 


FROM 
FISK UNIVERSITY. 
1871—N ASH VILLE, TENNESSEE,- 1885—"6. 
Pror. Gro. L, Wurrs, Director. 
Monday, Tuesday and Thureday Eveniugs, October 
19th, 20th and 22d. 

Reserved Seats at Schuberth'’s Music Store, Union 
Square, on and after Wednesday, October Mth. 

Parties wishing the services of the Jubilee Singers 
in New York City and vicinity, apply to Cushing and 
Mumford, Red Bank, Monmouth Co,, New Jersey, 

















= 
THE VENERABLE 


F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


ARCHDEAOON OF WESTMINSTER, 
WILL DELIVER THE FOLLOWING COURE OF LECTURES AT 


CHICKERING HALL. 
AT BIGHT O’OLOOK 
Monpay Evenina, Ocroser 26TH, 
ow 
“DANTE,” 
WEpNEsDAy EnENina, Octoper 28TH, 
on 
** Robert Browning’s Poems.” 
Famay Evenrne, Octoper 80rTx, 


on 

“The Talmud and its Authors,” 
Tickets for Each Lecture, One Dollar, 

Course Tickets, with Reserve Seat, Three Dollars 


Now on Sale at 
Chickering Hall anv Schuberth’s, ! 


23 UNION SQUARE. 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
OBESITY cured; fat folks reduced to normal size 
I ed health guarant circul 
Bra. Densmore. 130 West 44th Strese i" “a 


TISSUE PAPER WORK. 
Pia and rections directions for makin a 
we 








Tissue. oy en, wane, Mats, Ri 
8, Gra prone, now 80 ar, ce 5c. 
post tren, * .P, 6. Box 2435, New York am % 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware ot Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
‘ ONLY 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


THE MANN BOUDOIR CAR, 


Privacy, Luxury, Comfort, Perfect Ventila 








These cars run regularly on express tr be 
re. 7 following cities: ow ton 
oO 


Bos a). 
double daily service Chi and adon 
nt. vie Detroit. Ghicaco and Bt” Loute, Chicane 
end Kansas City, Toledo and 8 Lowe. it cinnat, 
ae Ee Orieans sGeadle daily uiavilie 
cke' rmin a 
Ovjeans ; t ta. Gi innati and Jackson lee 


M: ir Car Co, is 2 re) to ne- 
gotia with Railroad panies for P ory b oars 
in regular service on r e 
af Hang 1 Notre ost tp ity Eat etic 

or sho . fe 
ed with attendants—silver, table, and bed linen. 


Welles Wullding. 18 Broadway. New Vork. 
CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 

EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS, 

Appress, THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Yours, P. 0. Box 2787. 











JEREMIAH DEVLIN. 
GEORGE H. DALEY. 


DEVLIN & CO, 


Broadway, Cor. Warren St., N. Y. 


-----—+-—- 2eoe —--- 


OUR FALL AND WINTER STOCK 


Fine Ready-made Clothing, 
Piece Goods for Custom Orders, 
and Furnishing Goods, for 
Men, Youths and Boys. 


NOW READY. 


WILLIAM: C, PHELPS. 
GEORGE A. JONES. 





Nos. $2, 


manship. It will carry a longer shade than 


The Standard Cushman-Knapp, 





N. B.—Please mention Tus INDEPENDENT, 


And guarantee it to be equal to any on the market in 
any other 
using Stop Rollers to iry a sample box of these. We also manufacture 


The Home and Cushman Balance, 
The Etna and Western Friction Balance. The Globe and Putnam Side Cord, 


And Window Shades, Dead-Finish Hollands, and Upholstery Meany 
Hardware in great variety. 


BSTABLISHED IW 1870. 


CUSHMAN BROS. & CO., 


&4 and 86 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Patented June 24th, 1884. 





This Stop Roller we Recommend to the Trade —- 


uality of material used and work- 
top Roller. We ask all parties 


SS aaa aaa ee 
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sul) 
Cotulla K (C. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP'T. 


Will exhibit this week 


Novelties in 





some 


Special Lace Cur- 


tains and Tapestries, together 
with a magnificent collection of 
High Art 
and Upholstery Materials. 


N. B. 


Fabrics in Furniture 


The attention ot our Cus- 


tomers and the Trade is espe- 


cially called to this Extensive and 


Choice stock, 


Droadovey KR | oth st, 
rf 


ae 


¢ Aoenold 
) > /O 
(° onstable Ks Uo 


BLANKETS. 


A tine line of California Manu- 





facture. All sizes, at greatly Ke- 
duced Prices, will be shown on 


Monday October 12th. 


Proadwey KH 1 oth él. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial, 
THE BANK TAX SUITS. 


Twenty-skVEN of the national banks of 
this city have commenced suits in the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States, against 
the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of 
the city, and against George W. McLean, 
for the purpose of restraining the collec- 
tion of taxes upon the shares of the capi- 
tal stock of these banks. The complaints, 
which are substantially similar in all the 
suits, set forth that the shares of the stock 
of these banks have been assessed for tax- 
ation by the Tax Commissioners, and that 
itis proposed to collect the taxes for the 
coming year, The laws relating to the 
taxation of national ‘banks are stated, and 
then each complaint proceeds as follows: 

* Your orator, claiming and averring that the 
said shares of the capital stock of the said bank 
are not legally liable to taxation by the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Commoualty of the City of New 
York, for the purposes of the said corporation ; 
that the said statute, approved July let, 1882 
(chapter 409), in so far as it seeks to authorize 
the assessment and taxation of the shares of 
stock of national banks located within the State 
of New York, is contrary to the provisions of 
the said Section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, and to the Constitution of 
the United States, and is void, for the reason 
that the State of New York has imposed no tax- 
ation whatever upon the said ‘ other moneyed 
capital in tbe hands of the individual citizens 
of such state,’ within the meaning of said Sec- 
tion 5219, and of the Constitution of the United 
States, but has, upoo the contrary, expressly 
exempted it from taxation within said state, 
and that the said valuation and assessment of 
the shares of stock in said bank, and the said 
levy of taxes thereon, are also void.” 


At to the facts oa which each complaint 
is based, we give the following extract 
from one of the papers of this city: 

“The complaint cites as examples of the ex- 
vwption from local taxation, that at least $1,- 





200,000,000 of capital stock of corporations 
liable to taxation on their capita) (not includ- 
ing life insurance companies, trust companies, 
banks, etc.) is exempt from taxation in the 
hands of individual holders; that 4,000,000 
shares of capital stock of life insurance com- 
panies and $205,000,000 of personal property, 
held by those companies, are exempt by express 
statute; that among other exempt personal 
property are capital stock of trust companies 
(#60,000,000), city securities ($25,000,000), and 
shares of stock of foreign corporations (#500,- 
090,000), Other alleged discriminations are 
pointed out, and it is averred that the con- 
verted capital exempt from taxation in the 
hands of individual owners is at least #2,431,- 
000,000, while only $383,000,000 of such capital 
ix taxed, of which a large proportion is the 
capital of the national banks, Mr. Wells, the 
counsel for the banks, said yesterday that there 
was no disposition on their part to shirk the 
payment of a fair proportion of the expenses of 
Government, The objection was to the dis- 
crimination by which the bank shares were 
taxed and most other moneyed capital was 
exempt. He illustrated by a diagram the dis- 
proportion in bulk between the exempt and the 
taxable capital. Ihe small square of taxable 
capital appeared insignificant beside the great 
area of the untaxed capital, The proportion of 
taxed and exempt capital was as one to six. 
He said that trust companies receiving deposits 
of various kinds were largely exempt, while 
banks were fully taxed. The banks wanted, he 
said, to be reheved, under the law, against dis- 
crimination, of all taxation while s0 much 
other property was exempt, or to have all 
moneyed capita) taxed alike, in which case the 
banks would willingly bear their part of the 
burden.” 


The law of Congress under which these 
suits are bought, is section 5219 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, 
reading as follows: 


“Nothing herein shall prevent all the shares 
of any association from being included in the 
valuation of the personal property of the owner 
or holder of such shares, in assessing taxes 
imposed by authority of the state within which 
the association is located ; but the legislature of 
each state may determine and direct the manner 
and place of taxing all the shares of national 
banking associations located within the state, 
subject only to the two restrictions that the 
taxation shall not be at a greater rate than is 
assessed upon other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens of such state, and 
that the shares of any national banking asso- 
ciation owned by non-residents of any state 
shall be taxed in the city or town where the 
bank is located, and not elaewhere. Nothing 
herein shall be construed to exempt the real 
property of associations from either state, 
county or municipal taxes, to the same extent 
according to its value, as other real property is 
taxed,” 

The objects of this statute, In respect to 
the shares of stock of the national banks, 
is to permit the taxation of these shares by 
state authority, subject to the restrictions 
specified. One of these restrictions is that 
** the taxation shall not be at a greater rate 
than is assessed upon other moneyed capital 
in the hands of individual citizens of such 
state.” The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in construing this restriction, has, 
in several well-considered cases, decided 
that all stute taxation of national bank 
shares that, in the direct rate of the tax 
levied, or in the manner of valuation, dis- 
criminates against these shares as com- 
pared with the tax imposed on ‘other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of such tate,” and hence imposes 
a greater proportionate tax burden upon the 
former thau upon the latter, is inconsist- 
ent with the law of Congress, and, there- 
fore, null and void. What the national 
banks of this city claim, in the suits above 
referred to, is that, under the tax laws of 
this state, they are subject to such a dis- 
crimination, by reason of the exemption of 
** other moneyed capital” from all taxation 
‘in tbe bands of individual citizens” of 
the state. They compiain of such exemp- 
tivn while the shares of these banks are 
taxed up to their full value. 

fhe Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the recent case of “rancis W. Boyer v. 
Daniel Boyer and others, laid down a prin- 
ciple whicn seems to support the claim of 
the banks, It appeared in that case that, 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, many 
kiods of personal property, including rail- 
road and other corporate stocks, paid no 
county tax, while tne shares of national 
banks were required to pay such a tax; 
and this, as the courtheld, was no! consist- 
ent with the law of Congress. We do not 
see why the principle here adopted is not 
equally applicable to the tax laws of tunis 
state, on the basis of the facts set forth in 
the complaint of the banks. ‘The question 
thus raised will undoubtedly go to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for aftinat 
decision. There is no justice in taxing the 
shares of these banks, and at the same tume 
exempting from all tuxation ‘* other mon- 
eyed capital in the hands of individual cit- 
igens” of the state. 





THE COMMERCIAL 
BANK. 


Tuis new bank, situated where the old 
Marine Bank stood, at the corner of Wall 
and Pearl Streets, was incorporated with 
a capital of $800,000 on June 26th last, and, 
opened for business on July 1st. 
The privilege bas been reserved in the 
bank charter of increasing its capital to 
$1,000,000, and this increase will be made 
as the necessities of the business may re- 
quire. Though free from all connection, 
either through its officers or otherwise, 
with the late Marine Bank, the Commercial 
National Bank will conduct, in the most 
conservative manner, a general banking 
business, and hopes to receive and deserve 
a full measure of support from those who 
patronized the defunct institution. 

The new bank not. only opens 
under the most favorable auspices, 
but with a thoroughly responsible, reliable, 
and experienced management. The Pres- 
ident, Mr. Orson Adams, was until lately 
Vice-President of the Bank of the Re- 
public, and enjoys an experience in bank- 
ing and financial circles in New York, and 
an excellent reputation that extends back 
at least twenty years. He was born in the 
state of Maryland, is about 48 years of age, 
and during his early life was connectedjwith 
the banking interest of the City of Balti- 
more. He was among the first appointees as 
a National Bank Examiner, and held this 
responsible position with great credit for 
many years, until elected Vice-President 
of the National Bank of the Republic, of 
this city. Leaving the Bank of the Repub- 
lic, he assumed the Presidency of the Com- 
mercial National Bank. The cashier is Mr. 
W.W.Flannagan who was born in Charlottes- 
ville, Va., about forty years ago. He was 
graduated at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, and afterward attended the Law 
School at the University of Virginia. 
Upon the beginning of hostilities between 
the North and South he joined the Confeder- 
ate Army, in which he was appointed Lieu- 
tenant of Engineers, in which capacity he 
exhibited signal ability, and served during 
the War. Upon the restoration of peace, Mr. 
Flannagan became cashier of the Virginia 
Loan and Trust Company, which was sub- 
sequently merged into the Citizen’s National 
Bank, of which he was also made cashier. At 
the same time his father was the cashier of 
a National Bank in Monticello. These two 
banks were merged together under the 
name of the Mcnticello National Bank, and 
again was Mr. Flannagan made cashier, 
his father retiring. In 1875 Mr. Flannagan 
assisted in the organization of the Peoples’ 
National Bank of Charlottesville, a. 
of which he became the cashier and man- 
ager, and continued to act in that capacity 
until his appointment to his present posi- 
tion. Mr. Flannagan’s paper on *‘ Security 
for National Bank Deposits” read at the re- 
cent Bankers’ Convention at Chicago, was 
well recieved and has been widely copied. 

Mr. Francis A. Vouilon, the Assistant 
Cashier, was for many years connected 
with leading financial institutions at Bom- 
bay and other points in the East Indies, in 
Hayti, and elsewhere. The directors are 
all well known in New York, and inciude 
Messrs. James E. Ward, of the well-known 
firm of James E. Ward & Co.; Michael P. 
Grace, of W. RK. Grace & Co.; Edward B. 
Bartlett, of E. B. Bartlett & Co.; Isaac 
Rosenwald, of E. Rosenwald & Bro., the 
well-known tobacco merchants; J. D. 
Kurtz Crook, of J. D. Kurtz Crook & Co.; 
Alden 8. Swan, of Swan & Finch; Herry 
L. Horton, of H. L. Horton & Co.; Ken- 
neth M. Murchison, of Murchison & Co., 
and William Brookfield. 

The Commercia) Bauk, as before stated, 
now has a capital stock paid in of $300,000. 
lts total resourees, as shown by the report 
published in another column, is over 
$1,375,000. With increasivg deposits and 
careful management, the bank wall surely 
earn tor itself a higu position among the 


financial instututions of the city. 
a bait wie 


NATIONAL BANK REPORTS. 


We .ecently had an opportunity to examine 
the list of shareholders of one of the New York 
City National Banks, and were surprised to sce 
how widely distcibuted the siock was held, 
almost all sectioas of the country being repre- 
sented. The fact is thas New York City bank 
stocks are looked upon with a great degree of 
favor by investors, and with reason, as a care- 
ful reading of the bank statements published in 
this paper will show. The leading items of 


their reports are given in the following sum- 
mary. 


NATIONAL 





IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANE. 






Resources... .......0.seee8 $30,371,317 
Capital stock - 1,500,000 
Bi 

Undivided profite.............0..005 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 





TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 


Resources........ icedninmudalten. seme $3,649,749 
EOS - 1,000,000 
—— FEE I ne ee oe 200,000 
Undivided profits..........cc.ccce00 33,810 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
NS ie gnvcsc 5s awadahatacebe nts $2,537,545 
Pr scttnipcactenrs etunons 300,000 
RN, ahi ace ncanigvneiioassS abeaGe 250,000 
Undivided profits... 2... «ce. ose 35,001 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
I cc incsuscckesstencatleoesed $5,108,836 
0” eee or eee 600,000 
kc iereh dimes etceiideaaianuiéaal 000 
Undivided SE i d-ndanessane snwaen 66,659 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 


EE ENE Sine e ae Cae 


$4,754,309 
Got anctationkewwieuns 500,000 
heel aaneaee whacmmonie 105,000 





Undivided profits............. 2.66 28,060 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANE. 59. 
SOLEIL OEM: $29,246’ 
Capital stock... cccccccccccccececce J gy 200 
ath iid en enndee bin nrarawer 1,25u, 00U 
Undivided profits....... .......... 231,839 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, 
IE, oc cccssecvccs ie FOC $4,465,762 
Capital stock. 600.000 
0 e 120,000 
Undivided profits................ . 151,253 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 
ae ne eet a $4,283,394 
Ce Seen tisdsvcesicsccwncee 000 
 euiernnndcbaeecvdd cone 150,000 
Undivided profits .... ............ 30,905 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
NN ss atntseesernneswntewwea $3,184,124 
Capital stock ......... Otveecee e000 250,000 
ae ° 150,000 
Undivided profits.......... tondenek 119,546 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
SEER ES $29,142,008 
GT GIR secs ccsnccorewases 450 2,000,000 
ED atin cdeavia 6eebencddeeeess 1,000,000 
Undivided profits..... ........ — 268,681 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
RAS Re aE $8,721,814 
CR IONE Sic sicsceccsvonsccevccce 1,000,000 
a em 1.000 
Undiyided profits.................. 58,027 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
NR hittin cesoun Kxaroncus $4,396,217 
Capital stock ........c.ccccccccccees 500,000 
EE EAA a nem iicnneeneeeeeadwnees 100,000 
Undivided profits ............ 00.0000 $8,855 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


‘Tne changes have been very slight in the 
Jocal money market throughout the past 
week, though there has been an increased 
demand for money experienced, which is 
partly due to the genera! improvement in 
the trade of the business community, and 
partly to the activity there has been in 
speculation in stocks. The available sup- 
ply of loanable funds has been fully equal 
to the demand, and borrowers with the 
proper collateral realized no difficulty in 
securing their needs. There is, however, 
every prospect of hardening tendencies in 
the rates of interest and discount, and, 
should the demand for money continue to 
increase, there is no doubt but that a 
higher rate will be established. The 
rates of domestic exchange in New York 
indicate that the interior is drawing 
currency from this center; and Western ad- 


vices speak of an increased demand from 
country banks, showing that crop require- 
ments are absorbing money more freely. 
Foreign Exchange has ruled quiet and easy, 
with a further reduction in rates; but no 
further svipments of gold from Europe have 
been reported, as they could not yet be 
made at a profit. Call loans at the Stock 
Exchange have been made at 1@2 per cent. ; 
and in some instances as high as 3 per 
cent. has been paid; but the bulk of the 
business has been at 1}@2 per cent. Com- 
mercial paper has been in good demand, 
and discount rates have ruled firm with 
fair offerings. First-class indorsed bills, 
with sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
tak n at 34@4 per cent. discount, four 
months at 445@5, and good single-named 
paper at 5@64 per cent. 

Stook Market.—The speculative feeling 
which has been manifested in Wall Street 
for some time past shows no sigu of abate- 
ment. It has come, however, at an oppor- 
tune time; for, with such concurrent influ- 
ences in favor of higher prices as good 
crops, larger railway carnings, and a treer 
distribution of money, it has beea compar- 
atively easy to maintain the upward move- 
ment and encourage investment in hitherto 
neglected securities: Consequently we 
have seen a resuscitation and the taking of 
a conspicuous part in the dealings of the 
market by the low-priced shares, and the 
outside public yielding once more to the 
temptation of secusing fat profits through 
the channels of speculation. The mar- 
ket is, however, full of pitfalls, and 
must have its reactions, during which 
only the large operators who control the 
motive power are theones who are exempt 
from loss. The railroad situation has de- 
veloped no new feature; but the control- 
ling influences appear tc have increased 
confidence in a substantial result of the 
trunk line negotiations, the prospect of in- 








cr eased earnings, the improving tendency 
of general trade, and the cheapness of loan- 
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able funds. The most active stocks have 
been Lackawanna, the Grangers and Van- 
derbilt group and Union Pacific; but the 
whole list has participated to a greater or 
less extent. The prevailing sentiment has 
been on the bull side, and the firmness 
with which stocks have been held at the 
advance, and the unwillingness of investors 
to realize profits shows the confident tem- 
per of the Street. The market closed strong 
at the higbest prices for the week. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was only moderately active, 
though prices were firm. The investment 
demand was somewhat weaker, owing to 
the call of legitimate trade and the absorp- 
tion of idle money in business enterprises. 
The a are the closing quotations: 

aiss| Bia. =. 
4368, 1891, rem. Nig 11254 |Currency 68, '%.128! 
4798. -”. coup... 11234 11255] Currency 6a, "96. 105 
48, (90%. leis, eid Currency 6s, '#7.132744 
4a, 1907, couD... ¥ 
Three per cents. lug “|Currency ts. 90. 13639 

Bank STATEMENT.—'| he weekly statement 
of the associated banks issued last week 
shows that the surplus reserve has been 
further reduced by $1,345,775. The banks 
now hold $40,153,425 in excess of the legal 
requirement. The changes in the averages 
show an increase in loans of $1,141,000, an 
increase in specie of $1,381,600, a decrease 
in legal tenders of $2,242, 800, an increase 
in deposits of $1,988,200, and an increase 
in circulation of ‘#18, 800. 

Bank Srooks.—The ere Om shows the 
closing quotations of bank shares 






































Bia. Asked, 

America,.... ... 43 «167_ | Mechanics’ 

American bx. ‘23 =: 12434! Mercantile 
Butch’s & Drov’s.}17 ~ erchants’. — 
i) - erchants wa 
idh Market...... — 
Commerce . 1446 — |Mech’s& srad’re lio 120 
— Exchange. 172 -— !Metropolitan.. 17g 20 
mica) 2.600 — |!Nagsau....... wh «180 
|NewYork....... m0 _— 
| 115 
y. iV) 

Wy 
East i R 110 
Eleventh War ll -_ { ns 
First Nation’l... 90 — |Pacitic 142) «150 
Fourtb Nation’ 19 «120 | Phoenix. lu4 - 
| eww ava... - = | Park... - 47 ho 
— !People’s. 140 ~ 
oa | Republic. = 114 120 
— |Shoe & Leather’ 127 13236 
— |Second Rgtonal 120 - 
— |Seventh Ward... lw 1 
— |Stateof Now ri lw - 
shol 115-120 
9 lv 
= 
= Unita States Nat.115 120 
Divivenps.—The Union Trust Co.. of 


New York, has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of two and a half per ceat., payable 
October 10th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, ae France. 


COMMERCIAL and ‘TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


§. F. JAYNE & CO, 


Managers of Estates 
REAL ESTATE 


Brokers and Appraisers, 


Daalersin New York City, Brooklyn, and subur- 
ban property. Money to loan on Bond and W rtage. 

No charge for registering property. 

Members of “ The Keal Estate Exchange and Au 
tion Room, Limited.” 

















278 West 23d Street, near Eighth Ave., 
AND 





59 to 65 Liberty St.; Room 22 A. 
WE WILL NE- 
GOTIATE LOANS 


Ss 1 NE for you,secured by 


mortgages on farm property, interest 
payable semi-annual. Interest dates 
from time of deposit. There can be no safer invest- 
ment, COMANCHE COUNTY BANK. 
Coldwater, Kansas, 
oO , 
Go. 7 oo, B® oO. 


The American Investment C - 
porated under the laws of lowa, with a Capital Stock 





e hoo 

i nvestment eae Growin pe > 3 
es with funds id! 

experience. Write for pamphiet, fox Sebors time. 29 — 


Home Office. wee Iowa. 
New York _New York Office, 150 Naseau St. 


ASOUo 4 QpencarT 











Rene first mort gages on productive 
= i tate. Lo; approved by Taco 
= Banonal Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 
yr 8ST AND WeEsT. Correspondence Solicited 

88 ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 








A. §. HATCH & 60,, 
BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, cr in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bougit and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





0 SAH EK 
/Q INVESTMENT. 


Guaranteed First Mort tange Bonas, netting 7 
to 8 per cent. semi-annual ‘est. Prompt pay- 
ment of principal and interest remitted free of 
cha Loans secured on Real Estate in Minne- 
apol Lys ‘improved farmsin Minnesota, Lowa, or 
Dakota, worth three to six times the loan, upon 
selected locations. Refer to National Bank of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, and nks generally. Be- 
fore investine, send for forms and particulars to 


0 
/O 


Real Estate and Mo Dealer 
. H. ee Ae Is mNn., or 
toSAML, R. MACLEAN, 43 Exchanwe Pi., New York. 





Couservative Investments 
ortgage yar rm Leese in Min- 


Per Cent, 
in First 


Bo 
canttal, a bisguk e loss. Bon 8 and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Col. R. N. Batchelder, U. 8. A., Wash- 

incom, D. . C.; Josiah B. Clark, Manchester, H, 

Cashier First National Bank, Mont velier, Vt.; 

and Trust Savings Bank, Concord, ; Rev 

Blackburn, D.D., Pre pide ‘nt University North ‘Dakota, 

Grand Forks: Rev. H.G }. Mendenhall, Grand Forks. 
RT OF THE CONDITION, oF THE 

R. EPORT OF 1 NATION New York, 

in the State of New York, “4 a = r, business, 

1885: 
October Ist, RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 


Loa 
W.M. 


941,743 83 





U.S. bonds tosecure circulation. . 50,000 00 
Due from other national banks............. be 4 iH 


Due from state banks one on peseccee 
furniture and fixtures. . liane 








Premiums peid,.........--00-++- 
Checks and other cash items. 

Exchanges for Clearing. house... 
Bills of other banks 
plceee and pennie 





87,318 07 











Bpecic. .....+seeeseee 87,318 
ens” -tender i Bee pececonrepsoes 176,482 00 
Redemption fund with Unitec es 
ORE ov ccecccocescsecevocbsvccosescbese 2,200 
Total.. Le aguetbtcs 00 t snphnictamncenn # 1,378,686 40 
LIAB. TIES. 
Capital stock paid in ‘ $300,000 00 
Undivided profits. . 5,654 wo 
National bank-notes 45,000 00 
Individual de posits 
Subject to chec manned 
Demand certificates ........ cehiid 
Certified checks. ...........-++- 
Cashier’s checks,...........-+++++ ~ $2,798 22 
Due to other national banks.........-.+++++ = 44 34 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 20 
Datab. .oncccccgnceresegr-cocccsses - 1,378,686 #0 
STATE C4 PY yous. CouNTY 0 WYORK, #4. 
I, W. FLANNAGAN, Cashier of the above named 


bank, Me ‘solemniy swear that the above ~ rcs is 
true, to the best of my Bpowteiee and belie 
W. ‘LANNAGAN, %e ‘ashier, 
Subscribed and sworn ." before me, this 84 day 0 
October, #5. 
Ro. L. 


Attest: 
ISAAC KOSENWALD, 
ns Lad oy a 
ALDEN 8. BWAN 


Harrison, Notary Public. 
Correct. 


( Directors. 





EPORT OF Tiger CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONA ANK, at New York,in 
the State of New York. z ‘the close of business, Oc- 
tober Ist, 1 #8: 







. ~- S88 57 
1 68 


500, wo 09 
iW, 400 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mOCeTATES. .. . 2 
Due from other national banks. . : 24,184 92 
Due from state banks and bapkers....... 3 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures........ 
Current expe nees and taxes pad... 
Premiums paid.. 
Checks and other cash items: 
Exchanges for Clearing-hou 
Bills of other banks.......... 
Fractional paper cur 
pe ~ “aan koccegesce 
Speci diasesees 
Le zal tender notes. 
4 ~~ dd weeeen certificates of deposit for 





a re rae 40,000 00 
Red emption “fand with United States 
Treasurer (5 pee cent. of circulation) ... 22,590 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 6 
per cent. redemption fund).. 26,000 00 
Total......cccccssssecee 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund............. oe 
Undivided profits............+seseeseeseeeees 
National 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual de 
Demand one 
Certified checks...........+se0++ 
Cashier's “eae outstanding 
Due to other national ban 
Due to stave banks and Conbess 





its subject ee meee 
so of depos 





ee 

State oF New YORK pak utd or NEw +o 
I, GEORGE E. SOUPER, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemniy swear that the above state. 
ment ia true, to the best of my er. and belief. 


PER, Casnier. 
Subscribed and sworn % betore me, this 6th day of 
October, 1885. ©. Kina, Notary Pub ie: 
Correct.—Attert 
y. A. MONTANYE,) 
Isaac ODELL ‘ eee 
HARRY P MeBIDE, 





SEVEN PER CENT. 


“~MG OU ARAN TEED 5 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 


THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO., Kansas City, Mo, 
Aggregate Capital and Surplus of our associated corporations, 


$325,000 S rice 


8. 
yet Reicks) Da pes New York, 
k, Kansas City, Mo. 


ier investing, in snvestagese. 
Ofices, 135 and 137 Broad 


REFERENCES. 


Send for full information, 
iway,N. Y., and Cor. Gth and Delaware ®ts., Kaneas City. Mo 


Cut Bavines Bank, Latanon mary Psa sa 


a SAFETY. 


CoNET = 


reer! pom! anh no foreclos- 
aA Tuteres : = as soon as draft is received. 
Sati efaction seeped Send for circular, ref- 
nd sam 
DD. WEST ie Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Re PEADESSIEN Sixty NATIONAL BANK Or THE 


K, at New York,in the State of 
New York. at the “aise of business on the ist day of 


Ceapees, E.- RESOURCES. 
re circulation ( par 





. 1,858,869 17 
100,000 00 


Loans and fines. 

















52,000 00 
146,808 25 
870,793 48 
51,092 80 
378,588 77 
10,966 43 
ium pea: 
Pre un tor c'reulation.. 
Other premiums $4,171 25 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for C lsaring- house,. = 160,583 
Bills of other banks............- cnn 15,068 00 
Fone stional aon ‘currency, = kels, and oon 
ents.. pene 
Trade , dollars encgpgeescoooocs 5,220 v0 
Specie—viz., Gold’ coin’: J 
Gold Treasur, certificates 
Gold Clearing-house —_ 152,090 v0 
ates... eeecccece eove 9,000 00 
Silver coin 
Dollars +. 14,867 
Fract'!, 1..40,984 oo 55,791 00 fe 4 
aR GUI 000 acancananednenerannnns 143. 


United States certificates of deposit ior 





legal tender notes (Sec. 5193 Rev. LE 10,000 00 
Redemption tund with UL. 8. 
(not more than 6 per cent, on cire uilation) 4,500 00 
Total......c.cccve $3,619,749 30 30 
Capital stock pate | in. $1,000,000 
Surplus fund.. 200,000 00 
Undivided profi ee ceccge csc qpeccceses ccceces 83,510 27 
8) we ulating note - received from ¢ Serene 
ao 66096 deecee Seapoccencesteseesceseeess SR006 90,000 00 
Dividends WOR. .....0.,00ccccccrerccccecers 2,027 20 
tadividual de eeaits subject to 
BERaccccccapecccsooarapoooocces al, 647,515 48 


Demand certificates of Saget. ° 
Certified cnecks. 
Tax fund 





2,244 16 
24,718 44— 1,674,478 08 
cccccecccccecenececesecersee ceceeeer ee 9.997 63 


Due to other national banks..,........+.-.05+ a0, 437 30 

Due to state and private banks and bank- 
OTB. ccvccccccccscccccccccccecccsccsecoccoscecncs 246,498 37 
anoos 00800nnecegenscscces cgncoonsense 3,640,749 30 


w York, City AND County OF N. Y., 

BERR ye Cashier of The Tradesmen’ 5 

National. Bank, of the City of New York, do solemnly 

swear that the above speent in true, to the best of 
in 


my knowledge and 
LIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn to and ae before me, this bth day of 
October, 1886. OHN J, SLATER. 
Notary Pubhe, Kings Cu., N. Y, 
Coote te filed in New York Co, 
Correct,—Attes: 
Gry ..8 ABR, \ 
AS. E. ANNISS, Directors. 
ano, ‘A. DANFORTH, ' 


REE Or THE CONDITION nok; THE 
Bbw ek 1lONAL 

NEW YORK, a New York, x4 the State of 
> , b-4 at the aan ot business, on the Ist day of 


October, 1885: 

RESOURCE». 
Loans and discounts. .......0...00..seeeseres 
Overdrafts 
U.S, bonds to secure circulation 





820,136,526 36 
1,100;000 00 






















Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages ¥ ou 
Due from other national banks............ 607,454 68 
Due from state and private banks and 
GEE, cccceseseseceecsesveseseccs 85,158 68 
Ban king-house 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 0,888 44 
Clepetng- House loan certificates 
pe ceee covccoscerececeececcssccescecee a 000 00 
Ohec = at other cash items........ 168 4 
Exchanges tor Ciearing-house.,.. 1 ai “eo 4 
Bills ot Sther _._, Speen hud 00 
¥ ractonal Linsey currency, nickels and 
Pn cccteescccccccccsccceccevesgecsoencocs 220 00 
Specie. vizZ.: 
a OE $182,947 00 
Gold Treasury certincates.. 2,745,000 0u 
Gold C operand house certifi- 
cates eoccee + 8,119,000 oo 
Silver coin 1,500 OO 6,08 447 00 
Coin _Certifiates.... coe 265,000 00 
egal soncer BOOBS, ccc cccnceccceccengccccege 177,620 00 
U, 5, certificates of deponit for legal-tend. 
or I cairo eniies oan teaeiascaemi ates 505,000 00 
Re demption fund with U. 8, ‘Freasiire rb 
per cent. on circulation). ..............66+ 49.500 00 
ti $30,871,316 67 
Capital stock paid im. # 1,500,000 00 
Surplus funa,......... soe 65 
989,172 68 
9H1.452 00 
sate bank circulation outstanding........ 6,708 WO 
Dividen SI enstdabidanthkbenenss<depee 5 578 00 
cngivinaes ‘deposits subject w 


DUES a snene neccnpnvesecasoderes $4,691 


10€ 
Demand certificates of deposit 
pet = nae c he = 





Due to sate -= "privat ba 
bankers 3,906,105 84 
Le RT eS 3 830,371,816 67 


STA i or New YorK, County OF N, Y., 44.: 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the Importers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank of New York, do onemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best o 


my Econdae and ief, 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before orp me this 6th day of 
October, ‘ios, 


Lo s CacREEt,, 
: Notary Public, Co. of N. ¥ 
Correct,—Attest: 
ERKINS, Jp. ts 
40 LIUS CATLIN ? } Directors. 


.VAN VOL KENBUKGH, | 


RAF OF THE CONDIT oN OF Tyr 
UNILTEDSTATES NATIONAL NK, at 
York, in the State of New York, at thec es or Gatoun 














October lst, 1885: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans i Gisscunts pescccceccccnseoocossecce $2,550,915 46 
Overdred pons gcccceressese canenceenacase 2,021 
200,000 10 
190,289 # 
12,294 70 
4,536 29 
Current expenses and taxes paid 16,205 34 
Premiums bvcdiveadecssesivesh 28,966 59 
hecks ana other cash items, . 11,660 39 
Exchange: 8 for Clearing-house.. 283,083 68 
Bills of other banks.........cccrsccescsesseces 6,500 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
thandhdns opesediadcednanemehine ena 35 69 
a arhccccesanese - 1,160,725 ov 
-tender notes...... eg 65,011 00 
mption fund with (6 
per cent, of circulation)... Pais 9,000 00 
BOCA ccccccccece seeee 84,754,309 06 


r (LiABILI ‘r1iés." 
Capital stock, paid in.. 





I ni 

Guarantee account, acce: 

Gaston's checks out: sere i 
other national ban 


Due to tate banks an 


Total... onesie 84,7 
STATE 4 New Youn Counrs OF New Yor«, ¢.: 
° . jer 
bank, do ly swear that 
is true, to 


P MAN. 
this 
otary Poe HET 


"EERO {ott 





Ray gee coarse 









a 

Loans and discounts..............eeceeseeeee 409,506 12 
Vv 16,157 34 
50,000 00 
as 
cant) 98 
28,600 87 
4.100 OO 
B | - 
16,295 UJ 
Y 6,288 12 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 187,509 02 
Bills of other banks............... 7,650 00 

Fractional paper currency, nickel: 
ypneees 83 72 
ww 
00 


per cent, of 





Trade doliars,........... rye 

NN vinscas’ vvadachiankedse cea eee 

id m. 
Surplus fund...... 
vided profits,... net 

National bank-notes outstanding, . 
pavigge & eaten nubject at chek. 

mand cert 
Certified chec wayne 





SLADE 
Lm gf and sworn to nelins me, this ye 
October, 18% 


Jorrect.—Attest: 2 wero ePeOr, 


5K, KANBOM. 
RDA 


HE © PNOTT N 
PON EN WANE. “at Now 
New York, nM the ‘close "et buat- 





I EPORT pF 
. BOWER N 
York, in the ueate, os of 
esa, ‘October Int, 1885 


RESOURC ES. 


Loans and discounts. 
were ri 












Due from state = and bankers . eras me 
estate, furniture and fixcures,. 19,980 81 
pheoks and other cash items........ 880 Ou 
Exchanges for Clearing-house..... 15¢ 083, 
uke. 45,495 10 
713 
a Teaun 00 
Redemption fund with t saniins 
per cent. of circulation). . 11,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than five 
per cent. redemption WUNEe on vv vensesn0seed 6.000 00 
ides dcocssicsatanceniiies cniiiiinendousis i 184,198 
LIABILITIES. | — 
Japital stock paid in, scece $250,000 00 
Surplus fund,......., 50,000 UO 
Dudivided [a pet 19,545 23 
National bank-no' 186,150 v0 
pixidende, =? 16) 00 
ndividual de 
Certified checks,. Tes 
pepemennnenheeenintentesess 4 dhnceneniih 1, 164.138 fm 


Total 
STATE OF New Yorx County or New Yor, 
I, RICHARD HAMILTON ‘Cashier of ti the above-named 
bank, do solemnly *wear that 


t the above state 
true, to the best of my anew; rere 


re and belief. 


LON, 
Subscribed end sworn to tales yr yy of 
H, 


October, 186 WIDMAYER, 
Correct,—Attest: _ : 


RICHARD V. ity pF } v 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, ETT, | Directors, 
QVEPORT OF T »ND nemesis 
THIRD NATIO fe QONPITION 9 rod of New 


York, in the State of New York, at the aaa 
ness, Oct. Ist, 1 

BEnOURO - 
Joong and disc pesereete . 
Grendeatta 





pue tr from other national banks. 
Due from state banks and nea 
R teal estate 


6,177 00 





Fractional see Sasa 
nickels and pennies 122 70 
Tonal tonne wotes eS 
U, 8. certificates of” ck 
lemal tenders,......c..ccsceees «+ 810,000 008,651,886 68 
en pasdinddee his Inna Susatescendae 8,721,813 68 
LIABILITIES, 
fepitel rs ORB Ggs costes ov oc enecicatbiiie -« a 4 





485,460 
69.248 192,988,040 % 


io to other ‘ation | banks vill 
Due to state mal “ameh 8 
We snccctrendednbadesth obs 828,801 26—4,585,745 Li 
State OF New Vouk. Uo on New Yount? eo © 
HUTC GS, Cashier of the above 
named Bank, do solemnly swear that the above state. 
ment is true, to the best of 7 roaree . 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, 1 y of 


October, 1885, x DELMAR. 
pone pube N N. ¥. County. 


HANDS } 


byes LANI 


Correct,—Attest: 
NET, SEMI-ANNUAL, 


Fh: | Morte on First 
fen ed. W i 


ied eat 
W. F, HOLMER Gas ieeetes hare oe hk 


Texas 10 Per Gent Moraes 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amount of the loan. Interest, Semi-annusl. Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas. P. O. Box 189. 


THE MERCANTILE 
SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


Bquitalie Building. 


LO 8 


} Directors. 
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BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Established ... 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


REAL ESTATE 3o°on7unasoy 
PROPERTY RENTED 3%: 


for and remittances made promptly. 
TAXE —~ assessments looked after and 
1 


LOANS on First Mortgage for a term of 


years carefully new otiated. 


THE WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE CO 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
ort. lertgage Lig A, ® Prompt pay 

posit 





es from 
s. Sat faction. Guarantee e Ex- 


e 
e ———- & Send for circular, refer- 
Suces Reames le formes. 
{L. H. Perkins, 


FM. ae — F.H 5 
g Presa, Auditor,” "aC W,.Gillet mtivess, 
° ‘Oahos’ 14] Broadway. ine & Ron. inte. 


Rest. OF THE C ON DITION OF THE 
ERICAN yay ‘g tg TIONAL ape. at 





New York. in the State of w rere. at the close of 
business, on the !st da A ut : 
Loans and discounts (see cabebal> 20 *e0cee $13,885,892 02 
Grencres Ti cnadutiteanoeteraekecnte sagt oousenes 4.240 06 

U. 7 § nas to secure circulation (par 

Cc cmiiemeaendeasnendnagnepecassceneseseees 8,000 00 

Other nee ~ bonds, and mortgages (see 

schedule ° 440 1 














Due from cabas national bauks..... 

Due from state and pervate | bank 

bankers (see sche lule). ‘ 
te. 





urrent expenses and taxes paid. 
other casn items (see schedule) 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bilis of other banks 
Specie. Reocacstcszesocs 
Legal-ten nol 
U.8 certific ates rs de 
der notce (Sec. + sake 
ue from U. Secaamrie other than 6 
per cent, redemption fun eve 


Ay aah for hea ten- 








LiawiLiti 
Surplus tu rm] paid fm 
Su ; 
Un Ides — \ a iicneinateans on 
State bank circ maintion outstanding.......... 
Dividends unpaid.. . 
ndividual oertibicate subjec t to check: 
Demand i 


of deposit 
Certified cheeks................++- 
Due to aie national banks..... 
Due to state and private 
bankers 


ee 829 246,528 “6 
Srare or New York, County or New YORK, 4s.; 
I, DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier of the American 
Exchange Nationa! Bank, do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is true, to the best of my knowledge 


and belief. 

DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 

Sworn to and subscrived before me, this 61» day of 
Oct., 185, J. J. BENNETT, 
otary Pybi, Kin, * Co, 
Cortineate fled in New York Co. 
Correct.— Attest: 
WM. C. LANGLE 


Y, 
a 1A ¥, fares { Directors. 
J. R. WELL, ) 


EVORT OF THE “CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, in 





1,901,078 &9 








the State of New York, at ‘the close of Lusiness, Oc- 
RESOU ROES. 


tober lst, 1886: 















Loans and discounts.......... @2,222,204 01 
Overdratfts . ‘ Pt 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 200,000 00 
Cleariuk- house certincates of other 
banks.........+ aeaees 65,000 00 
Other’ bouda stocks and mortgages....... 78,015 W 
Due from other national banks....... eee 292,916 25 
Due from state banks and bankers... 22.126 61 
Real estate, furniture aud fxtures.. ‘sbu.0uu OU 
Current expenses aud taxer oon iz, 104 97 
Checks anu other cash items.. sake W310 80 
Exchanges for Clearing-house..............  25¥,3/0 81 
Bilis of other banks................. 000+. 3uz3 wo 
— ee Cuaseney. nickeis and 
~ “977 eeecccocecc cocesc cocccce 611 W7 
peeegecccobocess 8,156 
Leva tender notes ee «= 
U. 8. Certificates of capeess tor legal 
tenders. 340,000 W 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
per cent. of circulation)................. 13,500 © 
Total........... ii press 84,466,783 2 
peptve Rook paidin.... $600,000 00 
Ba. paspiue ee . tivo w 
vided TOE be. encepecescascccccece 161,253 v7 
Mati bank notes outstanding..... 261,000 Ov 
tate bauk notes outstanding...... 6,143 w 
Dividends unpaid. 863 1 
vidual dey omits ‘babjec t to check. 8,127,243 iy 
Demand certificates of deposit wu 
Uertitied checks.............++.+. 42,265 67 
Due to other national banks..... i3,788 96 
Due to state banks and bankers 120,914 17 





ee 84,460,762 08 
STATE OF a 3y Youu, County oF New York, #s,: 

I, D. ©. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of ny anoyet??, and belief. 

Tib BOUT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to hebeee ™* this’ ud day of 
October, lesb, Ww. VLA. 


Notary Public. 
Correct, —Attest 


EDWARD SCHELL, 
5. KR. LESHEK, 
WM. H, OAKLEY, 


EP ik THE CONDITION OF THE 
0O Hts NTAL NATIONAL BANK, of New 


Directors. 





oat, at the close of business on ‘ae lst day of October, 
RESOURCES. 


jeans enn discounts 








1 mption fund with U. 8. saeasuser 
(6 per cent. of circulation)..... eecce 6,176 00 








oe S916, 
State banks and bankers « «ee =. 787,122 U1 
Certificates of deposit....... v6 81 


99,837, 
County or New Yor 
¥S50N, Casmier of be above- 
‘car vty ae swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of ny h knowl 2 - oo “ei 
AL# TIMPS 


BED Ht 

ootober, a, SwOrB tn F. Comme 
N N. 

‘ otary Pubic } Y¥. County 


JOHN T. FRepeie Tat 


Total 
as a CA or Md ad So 








IOWA. 
? TO SPER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, will negotiate loans for you on improved 
Farms in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, at 7 to8 per 
cent. interest, payable semi-annually at Nat. Bank 
of Commerce, New Yor , scenes: any Bank or 
business house in Des Moines. Ia. ; . Russell and 
Morgan W. Beach, Hartford, chy 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


Profit. 
SOLID AS aan Be CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 
Address 
“CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Lil. 


R EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 








NATiONAL UTC eg 
NK, at New York,in the State of low York, at tae 
Po aa business, October Ist, 1 
RESOURCEs. 









Loans ~ ~4 rs iccccntesaciccerasens $937,368 (8 
Se bntdnvedcurectpseansesoces 674 26 
U. 8. — to secure circulation. 300,000 00 
XS”) E  ” aeerseeepsrbpeesess 340,000 Ou 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages....... 107,787 bu 
Clearing: house loan certificates of other P 
cedanesedconesbecnncccessosorccccosece 000 00 
Due from other national banks 80,851 58 
Due trom state banks and bankers 11,462 uo 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 8u,000 00 
ae expenses and taxes paid 12,365 28 
— Mb osscethioeesesescons 41.572 61 
Checks and other cash items. 10.607 82 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.............. 61,782 97 
Bille of other bank#...........+. css. -ceeees 21,032 00 
‘ractional — currenc cy aes | and 
cents nece 1,471 O1 
Sn cconnacecaneee 860,034 
alt tender notes. . 136,910 WO 
U. i. Certificates of de 1 
- 2F 000 00 
modemnption ” fund with U 
per cent. of circulation)..................+ 


137,876 Oo 
ividends unp » 1,032 
Individual deposits subject to check....... 1,750,482 80 
mand certificates of deposit............. 3,887 
Certified checks...............+++ 10,872 07 
Cashier's checks outstanding 1,988 7 
Due to other national banks. . 26,655 74 


Total 2,587,641 
Ouse or New York, CiTy anp Scien? “Or 4 


“ WILLIAM H, CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 
bagi do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed beiore me this td day of 
October, 168d. EN KENNEDY, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


G, G. BRINCRERHOFY, | 


JNO. B. COTTE, Di 
H. SILBERHULN, ? Directors. 


Correct.—Attest: 





Rens. OF THE C¢ corRurtes OF THE 
1ONAL cane a New York City, at the 


close of business, Octo 1845 : 
RENOURUEE 
Loans and discounts, ,..............0ceseee0es +16. 690, 4 bo 
Overdratts >. 
ry bonds to secure goomamen.. 60,000 hy 
8. bonds to secure depos: 250,000 " 





763,306 6 
1,487,521 i 


















7 = 

ers. 80,996 52 
Rea! estate.. 1,08) ,863 87 
Premiums paid. 5,625 WO 
Checks and other cash items 87 





Exchanges for Lweeesne: house.. 
Bills of other ban 


Boone. Cecccccce 
Lexal- tenders, 


Capital stots manic 
ee 








00 00 

Dividends aupaid......... 4.772 00 

Individual! deposits subject to chec coos 11,721,836 62 

wand certiticates of maneee Lomnwueakaae , 421,229 77 

Certified checks. . 429,758 BL 

Cashier’s checks outstandin, 84,899 13 

Deposits U. 5. disbursing ot i acexnnenes 16 216 62 

Due to other national banks................. 10,4 86,893 81 
oe to state and petvate’ bats and bank- 

8,017,741 67 

tal $29,142,007 60 

I, K. WKIGHT, Cashier of the National Park 


Babe "New Yor« City, uo solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best ¥ ar knowledge and 
behef. WRIGHT, Cashier. 
STATE oF New Yor«, Co. or } Yo 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th a dayed 
October, 186. GeoRGE 8. Hicko 

Notary Public, N. Y. "Co. 

Correct.—Attest: 


Gro. H. POTTS, 
BREE ? ! Directors. 
FRANCIS HL MT LUGETT, i 
KPORT O OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business, Varta 4 let, 1885: 














pocnanemel 

Loans and discounts. .... 81,578,821 46 
Gvendcalte peseecsosecenencosnecas cos eee 337 67 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation. 600,000 U0 

U. bonds on hand 2h LOU 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 663,672 87 

Due from other nati 68,732 
Due from state banks and bankers 18,081 68 

estate, furniture, and fixtures .U00 
Current expenses and taxes paid... lu, 546 01 
Premiums paid,, ne uu OU 
Checks and other cash items.. 34,378 16 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 541,123 29 


teat, other banks 


8. certificates 

















Total......... pee ccansancccecoccsee 
“LIABILITIES, 
Capital gtook ai ___ AR ERE a 
Surplur fund .......... ee ves 
Dn ivided 1 are 
National bank-notes outstanding.. 
Dividends UDpaid.............seeeeeeee 6,183 40 
ndividual deposits subject to check 2,570,154 8&7 
Jemnand certificates of deposit 16.600 00 
Certified checks............ tse 140,690 97 
Due to other national banks 690,782 69 
Due to state banke and bankers. __ 268,016 61 
neneede carcoscruguacoeosecesegnconeaane 108,885 97 97 


a me A KER, Cashier of “the above-named 
bank, do acjemaly swear that sheeheve statement is 
true, ‘to the best o: my knowledge pnd ‘be rhe t ashi 

r. 
Subscribed and sworn to before =e, tnis 6th day % of 


October, 1885. 
es Public, Kings Co., 


. B, SANBORN, wot 
Certitica ed in New York Co. 


Corvect.—Atteat: MA 
WM. M. TUNGSLaND, } Disectors. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Uneasy Trust COMPANY or New York, | 
N Y 





wa: y. cogner Bot ay igs 


UARTERLY DIV 
ASS AND DORE BA ALF LF 0) Pa Be x Bi TIDE Nb OF Two 
gtgck of the U ON THC ist COMPANY OF EW 
= hea yf Geto, i ron ra 
3 
aud reopen on Monday, ss Oeieber tk Te, ae 





Commercial 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue activity in the business of the dry 
goods market that has been noted for some 
time past in this column, has shown a 
slight abatement during the past week. 
The improvement established, however, is 
none the less substantial, and the future of 
the trade has lost none of the encouraging 
features which have been indicated in the 
transactions that have taken place. The 
only expressions of disappointment that 
have been made appear to come from 
those who are too impatient to await the 
gradual growth of legitimate demand and 
are uneasy unless there is the excitement of 
a boom that will push the trade pulse up to 
a fever heat. The volume of business 
has widened very much throughout the 
country; and, although the current demand 
is not as active as it was a.short time ago, 
there jis still an undercurrent that is 
healthy, which cannot fail to bring the de- 
sired results, if a little patience is exercised 
on the part of those who are desirous of 
discounting the future. The change in the 
weather toward the latter part of the week 
has created a better call for seasonable 
fabrics, and Spring goods have met with 
a fair share of attention from large 
jobbers; and some very good orders 
for plain and fancy white goods, dress fab- 
rics, seersuckers, hosiery, knit underwear, 
etc., were placed for future delivery in this 
connection. Accounts from most of the 
interior markets indicate a fair business 
for the time of year, and the outlook is 
considered encouraging by the best-posted 
merchants in this market, while a good, 
steady demand for reassortments of Fall 
and Winter goods is reported. Values are 
without quotable change, and generally 
steady, while stocks are well-conditioned, 
as a rule. 

Corton Goops.—Staple cotton goods have 
ruled quiet in commission circles, and the 
jobbing trade was steady but moderate. 
Brown and bleached goods were in )ight 
demand by package buyers, but agents con- 
tinued to make fair deliveries of the latter 
on account of previous transactions. Wide 
sheetings and cotton flannels were in mod- 
erate request, and corset jeans and sateens 
were comparatively dull, while there was a 
steady call for small lots of silesias and 
dyed cambrics. Colored cottons continued 
in moderate demand, and some good-sized 
orders for plain and fancy white goods 
were placed by jobbers and the manufac- 
turing trade. 

Print CLotus were quiet in demand at 
unchanged prices—viz: 3 1-16c. for 64x64s 
and 2#c. for 50x60s, at which figures there 
are seemingly more sellers than buyers. 


Prints.—The general demand for printed | 


calicoes was exceedingly light. Standard 
fancies were dull in first hands, and quiet 
in jobbing circles; but narrow-fold sateens 
and chintzes were distributed in -small 
parcels to a moderate amount, as were 
specialties in robes and furnitures. Indigo- 
blues were in irregular demand, but some 
pretty good sales were reported in certain 
quarters. 

Ginauams.—There was a steady call at 
first hands for small reassortments of 
standard dress ginghams, but transactions 
were only moderate in the aggregate, be- 
cause of the exceptional scarcity of these 
goods, many makes having been entirely 
closed out by the mill agents. Staples 
were in fair demand, and prices are firmly 
maintained on such makes as govern the 
market. Crinkled seersuckers for ladies’ 
wear continued in good demand; but 
clothing styles are less active than in the 
recent past, the clothing trade having al- 
ready placed their orders for these goods. 

Dress Goops.—There was a steady move- 
ment in all-wool dress fabrics from agents’ 
hands, many deliveries having been made 
in part execution of outstanding orders. 
Novelties in soft wool materials continued 
in good request, and there was a moderate 
cal! for fine worsteds, but low grades of 
the Jatter ruled quiet in buyers’ favor. 
Yarn-dyed figured cotton dress goods con- 
tinued in good demand and light supply, 
and there was a fair ag “~ piece-dyed 
brocades, armures, etc. ood orders 
for Spring dress fabrics neve already been 
placed, but such cases are exceptional. 

Woo en Goops.—For the better class of 
goods in the woolen department there is 
but little demand, as the business with the 
commission houses is reported to be about 
over, a8 most goods of established reputa- 








tion are now sold. There still remains, how- 
ever, a large quantity of lower grade goods 
to be sold; but the makes which govern 
the market are virtually out of competition. 
The leading brands of worsteds have been 
out of the market for some time. All 
wool and union cassimeres of standard 
makes are now in such shape that it is a 
matter of indifference to agent and manu- 
facturer whether the small balance of pos- 
sible out-turn is sold or not. In a few in- 
stances, buyers find that they have ordered 
too much; but, as a rule, there are no can- 
cellations, purchasers being wellaware that 
it would be impossible for the manufactur- 
er to go into the wool market at the present 
rates and make goods to be sold at the 
prices they have paid. Cool weather is hav- 
ing some effect in stimulating the demand 
for miscellaneous woolens, especially blan- 
kets, flannels. and ladies’ dress fabrics. 

Knit Unperweark AaNp Hosirry.—Fine 
gauze, Balbriggan and thread underwear 
are meeting with a good deal of attention 
from large jobbers and the furnishing 
goods trade, and some good orders are 
being booked by leading agents. Cardigan 
ackets, Jerseys, and knit fancy woolens are 
in moderate request and steady in price. 
Agents are making liberal deliveries of 
wool and cashmere bose on account of 
back orders, and leading makes are still 
sold ahead of production. Scarlet shirts 
and drawers continue in good demand, 
scant supply, and very firm at the late ad- 
vance. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

The demand in the foreign goods depart- 
ment was very satisfactory for novelties 
and heavy dress materials, and retailers are 
now realizing a very satisfactory business 
in outside wraps. There was a moderate 
reassortiug demand for articles likely to 
come into immediate use, as indicated by 
the inquiry of the past few days. Job lots 
were again in request, and some good 
bargains were to be had. The imports of 
dry goods at this port for the past week 
and since January ist, 1885, compare as 
follows with the same period of last year: 


For the week. 1885. 1884. 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $2,418,384 $1,427,112 
Thrown on the market....... 2,385,626 1,450,460 


Since Jan. 1st. 
Entered at the port.......... 79,457,435 


94,985,150 
Thrown on the market....... 82,395,765 


93,260,838 


R. H MACY & 60,, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION 18 DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 
Black and Colored Silks, Satins, 
Velvets, and Plushes. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, ANB 
GLOVES, 


FOR LADIES, GENTLE! GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN, 


DRESS GOODS. 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE BULED FOR 
YEARS. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN. UNDERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FALL CATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCTOBER 18T. 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


STEIN'S SAFETY 
STOCKING SUPPORTERS 


NO MORE ake: STRANGLING 
a __. BY ALL THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS, 
i dal attachment, ¢o.8 
wo 
Misses’ Ie. pe 
o “ 18. 
with belt, Be. 
, Abdominal and 
ae al en dese mer ie 


Beals! pale hskirt EES Supporter... . eve ho. * 
FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES. 
LEWIS STEIN, 
Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 
178 CxwrERr St., New York’ 
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J 
State fi eaae cocccccccese 9 @ OE 
GREAT BARGAINS | Werely Slachet Beview. | Ste ey, NA iii» © 
we GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET | staic Tver is ai good, Be 6 
ending Friday, Oct 9th, 1896.) Ohio flat, ordinary to good........ ‘  86@ 7 
W & J C10 ANE seater ———-4 Skims, Penn., fais to choice......... Pes 
EGGS. 
| g Rio, Ordinary to Chowe.........+++. 6 @113 | siete and Penn., fresh laid......... 213¢@ 28 
Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts.,N.Y. ; ap Fair to Good...... soscsccees SIE Costeee, fresh-laid....... ereeecceee SL @ B56 
Will offer during the next Thirty Meche... 2... crc, ccccccccccces EUSGQ@IOIG | OBOTB sso 0s picccce sss taeaie cee ae ee 
4 — as WB .c. « c00e cececeesses cose VQ@12Z Turkeys, fair to choice...... ...—12 @— 16 
Days a special line of LAGURYTR, 000000 cocccccccecccccs «+» 7%@10% | Chickens, Philadelphia, per Ib.. .-16 @— 19 
TEA. Chickens, State and ves: 3 lt @— 16 
THE DISPLAY oe aly 
Young Hyson........-+sseeesesceeees ee ee sieimiaicies: . 
ERE soenes ooeeens cos cecvececsecet® GSS Potatoes... «..+.-- +. ve vens sees 1 00 @ 2 00 
ee atecsanrresnectes ceeveceeee Mt QOD | Gatems een Om Srroeeso> Om 
FALL NOVELTIES svat ti Bone oe 4 SW "3 9 @ 1s 
i ae — ‘omatoes, per bOX........++ «++ -- - 
' ' ee: lise TH@ Tie | Cadbage,L. £ Land Jervoy per iid 8.00 @ 6 00 
Throughout their establishment will be found eee eet Hertel 14@ 7% | Green Corn, per 100.......... +o. 60 @— 7 
; ; Powdered........s.000++s 6%@7% | Turnips, Rusma, per bbi.... ... -— 15 @ 1 00 
to comprise fabrics equal in quality to those | GaawyraTep............ «ccccce <a Cauliflower, ee at oe snae PA 7 2 60 
exhibited in any other section of the city, and Warre,—Btouid A... ase eee oes Apples, >King per bbl........ pat be < ; S 
eee eeeeseeee eevee aldwins, *‘ a el 
at materially lower prices. YELLOW. ..... PITeTe Tee eee eoees OZ @5% “ Greenings Meinkts te —110 @ 1% 
MOLASSES, Peaches, per basket.......... --—- 830 @ 1 50 
TOP P Pee PPPOE Eee PPE eee 13 @20 Pears. Sheldon per bbl 2 00 @ 2 25 
I FF Pe escesvsrceenrsantasneetl 18 @21 a tee ee ee 350 @ 400 
AT LOWER PRICES| THESH ARE FACTS, |, « Groce... meee 5 MU —Demecpet ty 
Porto Rico....... sennutntvinnmedinine 8 OM. | oun taias........ dad, F haey 
bef t d New Orleans.........-secee: sees. 35 @52 Grapes, Delaware, per Ib.......— 5 @— 10 
than ever before quoted. sie 00a ( om, “ @ t00 Grapes, Catawba, per Ih....... — 5 @ 6 
rge’s A or per q pas: ae Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbi.. 6 50 @ 7 
BROADWAY, 18th & i9th Streets, Grand Bar, Cod. .....+.00-. ~ 325 @ 3 60 rn Somey, per crate. 1 75 @ 2 00 
Mackerel, Ne. 1 Mass........ « 17 00 @ 20 00 Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
i Mac No, 2 Mass........ . 700@ 900 new, per Ib... cccccsces — 444@— 4% 
NEW YORK, Mackerel, No. 3 Mags........ — @ 5 +4 Pecans, of eee te @— 12 
OVER ONE ACRE OF SPACE pDEvoTeD To | 5° Herring.......-.- sgcee — WO — ewmay gh : : S e : A 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED HATS ee ee oe 
« DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 
AND BONNETS. GENERAL MARKET pT Pere eee eeeunen neaneee —2 @— 8& 
J ames M’Creery & C0, 1,500 Ladies’ Trimmed HATS and BONNETS. aii FLOUR, MEAL, Bro. Poacher Darel On er eietapte es ye a@— Bi 
500 Misses’ Differently Trimmed HATS. gt. bee eee See a 
2,000 Children’s and Infants’ Trimmed HATS. Sour Sutemcet Stents. O82 Os eT oo co ccmee soe om 
Will make a SPECIAL EXHI- | rue prices tw BACH CASE WILL SHOW ABAV- Bu NE ec cnnae 8 00 8 30 Cherries. ive leit “Keoe 
BITION during this week of ING OF AT LEAST ONE-THIRD OVER a ch.,Tl., — haheyesavomseponees 
RICH IMPORTED NOVEL- ee No, LBxtra... sce. sceess . 4:00 WOOL MARKET. 
TIES in SILK, SATIN, VEL- Minnesota ee 2 4 Indiana Medium, unwasned.......... 28 @8 
VET and PLUSH effects. The = “Patents”. 4 70 


latest productions of the most 
distinguished manufacturers of 
the world will be represented. 

The styles and mode of combi- 
nations being entirely different to 
those of preceding seasons, a visit 
of inspection is necessary for 
LADIES who desire the most 
select NOVELTIES for STREET, 
RECEPTION or EVENING COS- 
TUMES, 

We shall also offer Stocks of 
unusual excellence in Black and 
Colored Silks, Velvet Plushes, 
etc., at very moderate prices. 


BROADWAY AND 11th ST. 


New York. 


BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


600 DIFFERENT STYLES AT ABOUT THE PRICE 
OF AN ORDINAKY LAPESTRY. 


INGRAIN CARPETS. 


1,000 PIECES BEST ALL-WOOL EXTRA SUPERS, 
AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


6,000 PAIRS, ALL VARIETIES AT LESS THAN 
IMPORTATION PRICES, 


CHENILLE & TURCOMAN CURTAINS 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT EVER DISPLAYED, 
FROM 83.50 PER PAIR. 
WINDOW SHADES (A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 13TH STREET. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 


WILL OFFER DURING THE WEEK OUB FALL 
IMPORTATION OF SILK WARP HENRIET. 
TAS, ALL WOOL FRENCH CASHMERES, 
COURTAULD’S ENGLISH CRAPEs, IN” 
ADDITION TO ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE 
SEASON. 

IN ORDER TO MAKE ROOM FOR NEW GOODS 
WE ARE CLOSING OUT ALL OUR ODD LOTS 


OF FIRST AND SECOND MOURNING GOO 
HALF PRICE, = 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY. 











DRESS GOODS. 


ALL THE FALL AND WINTER NOVELTIES. 


227 pieces LADIES’ CLOTS, mixed, checked, and 
bourette effects in light and dark colors, Kc. a yard; 
elsewhere, 81. 

400 pieces 40-inch all-wool French CASHMERES, 
black and colors, at 49c.,72c., and 7c. ; worth respec- 
tively, 65c., 81, and 81.20. 

40u pieces double width all-wool TRICOT CLOTHS, 
all colors, 45c. 


TWILLED FLANNELS. 


#7 cases all-wool medicated Scarlet Twilled FLAN- 
NELS, I8c., 20c., 22c., 25c., 80c., R70,, 45c. These goods 
were bought in the Summer months, before the recent 
heavy advance in woolen goode. 


Ladies’ Suits 


MADE IN THE MOST APPROVED AND LATEST 
FASHIONS. 


Homespun all-wool SUITS, $8.75. 

Boucle tailor-made SUITS, $18. 

Cashmere SUITS, well trimmed, $9.75; worth $14. 

Fine Gros Grain Silk SUITS, black and colors, $20. 

Imported cloth WRAPS, trimmed Braid and Frieze, 
87.50. 

Stylish English Walking JACKETS, $5, $6, $7, $12. 

Imported Brocade NEWMARKETS, 810; worth 815, 

Brocade Velvet WRAPS, quiltel Satin linings, 
trimmed Beaded Chenille Fringe, 810, $12, $14. 

Fine Imported WRAPS, in all the pew styles and 
materials, from $15 to $35. 

LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SEAL PLUSH NEW- 
MARKETS, SACQUES, AND WRAPS, TRIMMED 
BEAVER OR PLAIN. 


Misses’ shirred RAGONALS (ages 4 to 2) $2.75; (ages 
10 to 17) 83.75. 

Misses’ good heavy cloth school CLOAKS, $2. 

Misses’ NEW MARKETS, two box pleats in back, 
$4.75, 


Misses’ SUI TS in flannel, cashmere, or homespun, 
$2.50 and up. 


THE ASSORTMENT IN MISSES AND CHIL- 
DREN'S GARMENTS IS THE MOST COM- 
PLETE STOCK IN THIS CITY. 


Fashion Magazine, 


FALL NUMBER NOW READY, 


Sample Copies lic. Subscription bc, per annum. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 8311, 3113 to 821 Grand St.; 56 to 
70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 
WAS 
is WY, i 
ALY) wy f 









wa: i 
A. a Gzoatly toni Faproves, Price 


Pats and Senet 
Ser ciat chest wy ty 
FRAAT'S.LAT. BRACE, 


| ss 






; 


Mich.. 
0. Kound Hoo Ex. (shi ), 8 45 
White i ap (O. eis 4 50 
Missouri and Ul, choice... 4 70 


DH OD HDD SAHHTEDD H OHSS &®d 
cee et FOND MORO & TROD 
& SSS esesRasaa & SSSSS 


fancy.... 5 00 
Extra Brands.... 4 25 
finter Wheat, “Patents”. 65 00 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 40 
SOUTHERN £LOUR: 
Extra..... awinecsioeseenun Oa 
Wamily...ccccccccccccccces 4 W 
i eesewssocees.cc0ee coe CD 
Bye Fiovus: 
Ms deneowececcovegeceess, OEE 
Bupertine..........00 eeeeee 3 20 40 
Oonn : 
WER on. ccccecccaceeces 2 90 20 
Brand: Boccccovvccceees 8 30 36 
Prize Medal....... soccessee 830 @— — 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT: 
White, No. Beraee sasenwia 2-95 @— 96 
OS Bec ccccctcscccees —v3 @— v4 
Red, No. Bocccccccccccces, ~VIG@— 99% 
PE ME Mitcndecesvcned — 52 _ 
eer eeeem bl @— 51% 


White, NO2........00eesee0— 51 @— 516 







White, NO. Li. cesesceess seem 89 @Q— — 

ary -— _ 

Stave Mixed........ceceeees— 31 @— BLK 
BEANS : 

Mediums........seseeeeee. 160 @Q— — 

Marrows....... edcesces 160 @—— 

ieweede ccccccccccces oo 160 G-- — 

Green, prime, #push....... 115 @ 1 25 

PROVISIONS, 

rma M 15 

rdinary Mess.........., ~se—- @ 9 

- wet peeve -—-— ; o-4- 

‘amily Mess, City...... —-— @ 11 6 

Prime Mess, Western... —— @ 10 50 
Baoon : 

D. 8., Long Clears.............5. — @ 6% 

D. 8., Short Olears.......ccse00+ — @ 6% 

rare 44¢@ 4% 

Meats : 

Smoked Hams......... . — 10 -_--— 

Smoked eae — 54@— 5% 

MILL ¥ 
(We quote per F100 me.) 

Bran, 40 Ibs........660065.8 — @e — 70 
Bhorts, 60 Ibe . OE oh ccooe = @ —10 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... — 75 @ — 95 
8 ~ apbba 1d @ 110 
Rye —— @ — 20 
adh oeée + —60 @ — 80 
Oil Meal, r ton.....- —-— @ 4200 
CGoltenaenl Meal, per ton... 2325 @ 24 00 


AY AND STRAW 


Hay, No, 2, good, ‘ oe. —80O @— — 
Hay, No. 3, tan bi -« —70 @— 75 

Shi eee —65 @ — 70 
Hay, Clover ¥ « ee —50 @ — 60 
Hay,ciovermixed “ “ ,.... —65 @— 75 
Straw. No.1, Rye “ “ - —80 @ — 85 
Straw, ae 2ittye ‘ eee —50 @ — 60 


eee —40 @ — 45 





Wm 
NEW BUTTER. 
Oreamery, pon lnm aaa - 21423 
0 prime ee | 





LARD. 
Steam refined, ver Ib..........8 —- 4@ — — 





South American...........005 — T{@=—— 


26 
se Coarse and il blood... .20 








N. Y., Mich., and In , washed X and ss 
ER teeta hie een 85 @40 
N. Pe Mich., and ind., on soveeees-40 @45 
is Minecnavad 85 @40 
a“ a“ 6 ak: 28 @38 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. X and XX. 40 @48 
pS - 48 p $74 
“ “ “ Feat -. 44 
“ as « We. 85 @40 
a “ “ common... ..80 @84 
Burry at value. 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... 838 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per escent 
Sulphate of —— ens ib... | 
Sulvhate of Potash.. eee 40 00 
Muriate of Potash............ ‘ 45 00 
SE Ee ° 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone; ............ 88 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. .......... ° 45 00 
Wheat © cependbtinnces 47 50 
ig men ae aa 46 50 
AA Ammoniated entencnngg 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ .. 00@35 0c 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
per 2,000 lbs............. 8u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five oe Phosphate, 
caine eis obine 25 00 
a Fertilizer for Po- 
badecttbecectneauad 80 00 
Wessented Pure Raw Bone 
Rupert Ben, ea 36 W028 00 
xpo me, per % 1 
Lister Bros.’ Special sta 
Standard Su ~~ hate.. . 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone. ions 82 00@385 00 
U.8. Phosphate.............. 29 00@31 00 
GroumG MONG... cccccccesec 81 00@88 50 
Cresent Bone...........00. - 29 00@81 50 
Potato Fertilizer. ..... seveeee 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco “ eI 47 00@50 00 
Buckeheng —, oc cccccsce 32 WW@35 v0 
Mapes F, and P. G. Co.'s Specialties : 
Potato Manure........... spect 48 00 
Corn wn enebsoese sasede's o 46 00 
TE” cetecuacenenanan o 50 00 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 40 00 
— Carbon Works’ Special- 
Homstead Superphosphate. . 40 00 
Homstead Tobaceo Gown. 60 00 
Banner tlew Bone Fiour..... ‘ 45 00 
A. L, Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phoaphe Ferovien Guano.. 36 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 82 00 
wae Clark & Co.'s Special- 
Americus Superphosphate. . 88 00 
Royal Bone Phosphate. ... . 82 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... 85 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 38 00 


ASHES.— We quote 4@4}¢ cents for Pot and 
53¢@6 for Pearl. 





GREATAMERIC 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box, 289. 81 _and 83 Vesey St., New York, 


FIRSTCLASS PROVTERS' MATERIALS 
See 2 eal 
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Insurance, 


MORE NOTES FROM NEW HAMP- 


SHIRE. 


Trae importance of this subject is full 
justification for repeated references to it. 
Many striking cases illustrating the situa- 
tion are cited. The Nashua Card and 
Glazed Paper Co. has #65,000 insurance in 
outside companies; those companies have 
refused to renew it, and the home company 
has also refused. The company wishes to 
know what to do. Ex-Governor Cheney 
has #100,000 on his paper mills in Manches- 
ter, and isin the same predicament. W. 
8. Pillsbury wants to renew #100,000 on 
his shoe factories as fast as it runs out, 
both these men are anxious inquirers. One 
prominent manufacturer actually made a 
personal hunt in Boston, without encour- 
agement; he did get some advice, which 
was that he spend #1,500 in building a 
one-story fireproof warehouse in which to 
keep his goods, and this he said he would 
do. ‘* For the first time in the history of 
trade in Manchester,” says the Mirror, of 
that city, ** commercial men are inquiring 
of the insurance companies whether or not 
traders whom they have been accustomed 
to deal with hold any insurance or not; it 
seems to be evident that, in order to sus- 
tain their credit, business men must obtain 
insurance.” Owners of real estate on which 
the savings banks hold mortgages are also 
said to be “ffected with special severity,as the 
loss of their "property will be the penalty 
of inability to obtain more insurance or to 
take up the loans. Two authenticated cases 
are cited: in the one, a bank had agreed to 
loan $1,600 on a building, #3,000 of insur- 
ance being transferred to the bank; the in- 
surance is now lacking, and the loan is 
refused. Another bank had loaned on a 
note backed by mortgage on a hotel; the 
insurance has been canceled, and the 
bank has begun proceedings on the note. 
The unfortunate borrower is thus in peril 
of losing his property; will some’ kind 
person lend him the money, or will some 
very wise person tell him what to do? 


The Concord correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Journal writes: 


“A stock company is to be organized in Ports- 
mouth with a capital of #300,000, and possibly one 
in Dover and one in Nashua and one in Keene, 
Steps were taken last Friday to form one covering 
the towns of Lebanon, Hanover, Plainfield, En- 
field and Canaan. A plan has also been broached 
looking toward concerted action by the savings 
banks of a new and strong company in each of 
the ten counties of tha state, with a capital of 
not less than q million in each, the banks to 
subscribe for one-halt the stock. The aggregate 
deposits of the banks exceed $43,000,000; and 
they find much difficulty in placing funds at 
remunerative rates. They are much interested 
in the matter, as they loaned large sums on real 
estate where the insurance is made payable to 
them as their interest may appear. The New 
Hampshire Company is an iilustration that in- 
surance companies pay well in New Hampshire, 
for its stock is quoted at #140 to $150 per share ; 
it has been able to pay 8 per cent. dividends and 
accumulate a surplus of $200,000. 

‘* Here may be found a solution of the present 
perplexing problem and a way out of the trying 
dilemma, The savings banks may, in this way, be 
able to help themselves, and at the same time 
save the state from impending disaster. But, 
perhaps, it would be as well to ‘hasten slowly» 
in this direction. To do a safe business, these 
companies should place some of their risks in 
other states; but there would be found great 
competition, and they would be subjected to the 
laws of those states, Besides, is it reasonable to 
suppose that our capitalists, who are gener- 
ally very conservative, would generally embark 
in the fire-insurance business over $40,000,000, 
without any experience in it, when the old com - 
panies, with all the advantages in their favor, 
decline to do business under the new law?” 

Candidly, we should say not. This 
writer, after stating a crazy scheme witha 
sober face, disposes of it so effectually in a 
final question that we need add no com- 
ment but the single one that, if the existing 
laws of New Hampshire do not stand in 
the way of turning savings banks deposits 
into the insurance business, even under 
circumstances ordinarily favorable, then all 
the worse for New Hampshire. 

In defense of the obnoxious legislation it 
is said that the company has means of ac- 
curately enough arriving at the actual value 
of a building on which say $10,000 insur- 
ance is sought; that policies usually run for 








a year only, and that, as the company is at 
liberty to revise its estimate prior to each 
renewal, and asa building cannot run down 
very much in value during the year, we 
have the actual case of selling $10,000 in- 
surance on that amount of value, and hence 
that the law only requires the payment of 
what was agreed. But a very apt and 
practical example of how this might work 
has been cited thus: A fluating press item 
says that #17,000 skating rinks in Vermont 
are seeking buyers at #800. There is 
nothing incredible in such a statement, 
for the ‘‘ bottom” might suddenly drop out 
of the roller-skating craze so effectually as 
to convert what was considered, and really 
was, an instrument for rolling profits in 
** hand over hand” into a mere one-story 
wooden shed for which nobody has any 
use. Suppose such a building has been 
insured for $10,000 while in the hight of 
its prosperity, and while everybody, in- 
cluding the underwriters (whose foresight is 
not unlimited) believed it actually worth 
$17,000? Suppose it becomes an old shed 
which nobody will buy fora tenth of the 
insurance on it; that some person who has 
a grudge (?) against the owner sets il on 
fire—and the proclivity of unoccupied, and 
especially of unprofitable, buildings to take 
fire is notorious—and that the valued- 
policy law says that no inquiry can go be- 
hind the value named in the policy? 

We may add to the above notes that the 
similar bill in the Georgia legislature has 
been defeated in the house, by a vote of 45 to 
98. The author of it assumed a striking atti- 
tude on the Ajax model; but the legislators 
concluded they would better bide awhile 
and see how New Hampshire gets on in 
the determination not to be bulldozed by 
any insurance companies. 


>_> - — 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Boston seems to have now an excel- 
lent building law. ‘There are three import- 
ant requirements: two layers of asbestos 
paper, or a layer of plaster an invch thick, 
must be interposed between the rough and 
the smooth flooring; a belt of firebrick, o 
some similar material, six inches wide, 
must extend all around every room, both 
at the top and at the bottom of the wall; 
and a safety plug, in the shape of a fire- 
brick of some sort, must ke placed in all 
positions where an air-passage might other- 
wise be found by an incipient fire. These 
devices are, of course, intended to abolish 
the present set pattern of construction, 
which makes every building a huge stove, 
provided with admirably effective flues in 
all wall and floor passages, and stuffed with 
‘* fuel” all ready to kindle, and, instead, to 
cut each floor off from every other. The 
law is, of course, admirable, requiring 
only enforcement. If New Hampshire goes 
lopg enough without insurance, such an 
improvement in building might find favor 
there. 





onene A few weeks ago, says the Manchester, 
N. H., Mirror, a well-to-do citizen of a 
suburban t6wn which he had represented 
in the late | egislature, obtained from a Man- 
chester capitalist an agreement to make 
a Joan on certain buildings owned by 
the would-be borrower. The mortgage 
having been duly executed, the owner of 
the buildings went to the insurance agent 
to have the policies on it trausferred to the 
mortgagee. The agent was in the act of do- 
ing this when a telegram was handed to 
him, which he found, on opening, was 
from the company in question, revoking 
his agency from date, and leaving him 
powerless to proceed further in the matter. 
The borrowing legislator immediately saw 
the point without assistance, and remarked 
that he could see now where the valued- 
policy law is wrong; that he was sorry he 
voted for it, and thought there should be an 
extra session promptly to repair the error. 


«+» The Boston Advertiser and the Port- 
land Press agree in declaring inability to see 
what the disturbance in New Hampshire is 
all about. The former is of opinion that, 
‘‘considered in the light of commercial 
logic, the new law seems beth equitable 
and practicable,” and thinks the organiza- 
tion of home companies will not long leave 


the state without insurance. The latter 
concedes that the law may be impolitic, 
but thinks it can hardly be iniquitous. 
These expressions by journals of high char- 





acter and fairly expressive of public 


opinion, go to show still further the need 
there is of having the truth of the matter 
ascertained ~ actual test. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


84 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W- BOND, President. 
Mm. V. B. EDGQERLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, 189,663,884 29 


SAMUEL C, HUEY, President. 
HENRY C, BROWN, Secretary. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Annual returns of surplus. insurance at net cost, 
Policies non- gen for their value, 
Agents wanted. 
a 6. 1 STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nzw Youu, JANUARY HTH, 1885. 








The Truateea, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ils 
affairs on the Slat December, 184. 

Premiums on Marine Risks fay Ist Jan- 


uary, 18h, to 3let Decem 1884,..... 83,958,189 44 
Fooptame yew not marked off Ist 








ee ecccccccccccsececsececoces 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums..... ecvceseocsccccs 85,406,796 14 uM 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1884, to Slat December, 1884............ 84,066,271 04 
ian a paid during the same 
eegecceveseseceesesces $2,109,919 20 20 
lbs of Premi- 
ums and Ex- 
penses,...........1787,789 40 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United Preece Bank, apd of Hew York ean ~ 
tonne and other 8: 6,685 
or © itocks and otherwise.. 2,005,100 v0 


teat Estate ~A- c A + the Company, 


at... eeccce 
Premium Notes and Bills Recel vabi 
Cash in Bank....,.cccccesssse++ 


BMROTBA, 0 cc cccccccccccccsccecccees 







Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thei 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
Slst December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTE 
ERI ARTA 


W. H. H. MOORE, - ROD'T B MINTURN” 
DAvip LA eee Wittta st Cl i 
BORDON \ URNHAM, JOHN 
wM:8 Vidi sae 0 deren. 
Lt Ae a a 
WintiaM E'bbpar, JOHN 
oi MAOY, bu DENT 
OHN D. HE . Ria 
PpURD TT, ISAO BELL. px AN 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. BH. 8 MOOBE, 8nd ViceFres't, 
A. A. RAVEN, 8 Vice-Pres't. 








Se 





SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OY THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts,..... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income.......... --14,240,475 39 





Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
“ Endowments,..........- 873,808 50 
« Annuities, Dividends 


and Surrender Values, 3,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 








New Policies issued.......... 17,463 


New Insurance written..... , $61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
WE, BNE. oo ck ccccsoed $59,283,753 57 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)...........00% $10,000,409 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 





Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid, 
1880, $1,781,721. 


Income from Interest. 
1880, $2,317,889. 


1881, 2,018,208. 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,092, 1883, 2,719%s6s. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 


Cash Assets, 
Jan. 1, 1881, $43,183,934, 


Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan, 1, 1888, 50,900,296. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753. 


Amount at Risk. 
Jan, 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 


Jan, 1, 1882, 151,760,824. 
Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586. 


The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 
1. Term insurance at.low rates, with 





surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

3. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
A, HUNTINGTON, M.D. 


} mea. Diseotors 


7 
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THE CONTINENTAL 


wANCH Con 


OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
82,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


A. 8 WINCHESTER 
Vice-president. 
R, E. Brxouen, 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
w. A. re Jtey = = rresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 
See charter. 
OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 


CONTIVENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OrFicres, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental er cor. Court and Monqague Bta. 
Buildings: a No. 106 Broadway, E. D 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,694 10 
Reserve for all other claims.... 449.586 00 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Bes BUPA, 2. ccccscccccccccccccececs 1.535.221 82 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885..84,938.501 92 

This Oompany ducts its busi under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety kund Law. The 
two safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 

. DIRECTORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 

F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 

CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCE, 






































SAMUEL / SAWYER 
BLISS. JNO. L. Bl 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIA Yor, 
W SWAN HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
HENRY 0. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H.R 
THEODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H. 











THEODORE I. Estep, J 
WM. M. RIOHA WM. H. HURLBUT, 
HORACE B. GLAFT. EDWARD M 

SEYMOUR L. CARLIN BRADISH JOHNSON, 














ALEX. E. ORR, . M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. AN iDREWS, J. D. VERMI 

TiMies FRAS WMA LATER, 
HIRAM ERASE LAWRENCE TURNURK. 





A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 





B. C, TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
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. Old and Young. 


THE SIDRAH TREE... 
BY SARAH E. HEALD. 


Hast thou heard the ancient fable, 
Gathered from Arabia’s lore, 

Of the Holy Tree—the Sidrah — 
And the fateful leaves it bore? 


Standing in the seventh heaven, 
Whence the living waters flow, 
Leaves for every mortal being 
On its spreading branches grow, 


And on every leaf is written 
Name the mortal bears on earth— 
Young and aged, of all people— 
Given each one at his birth. 


Every year an Angel cometh— 
So the old time legend ran— 
Cometh when the Faithful keepeth 
Holy feast of Ramadan. 


When Muezzin’s cry is calling 
Faithful Moslem to his prayer, 

Then the Angel shakes the Sidrah ; 
Withered leaves tall through the air ; 


And to those whose names are written 
On the dry leaves flitting by, 
Ere the year ends, Holy Allah 
Sends the token—they must die. 
LLEWELLYN Park. 


>. 


THE CLAY IMAGE. 


BY RK. A. OAKES. 











Paut Dearsorn was a psychological 
mystery. What was there in the sterile 
New England soil to produce such an 
anomaly? His home environments were all 
cold and unattractive. Inside, the great, 
rambling farmhouse was destitute of all 
those little trickeries with which, from the 
barest resources even, some women are en- 
abled to give a touch of grace to the barest 
walls. A great sorrow had fallen upon his 
mother while yet a mere girl, that all the 
reserve forces of her nature had never been 
able to overcome. On the day in which 
Paul had first seen light his father had 
been brought into the old farmhouse, 
mangled and dead, killed, while hunting, 
by the accidental discharge of his own 
gun. 

The delicate wife, whose eighteenth 
birth-day was still in the future, whose 
bridal the last May blossoms had witnessed, 
on that bright January morning, the hus- 
band’s body still warm with recent life, 
had given premature birth to a male child. 
For weeks and weeks life and death bat 
tled over the coych on which lay the moth- 
er and child, and when life finally triumphed 
the spoils were hurdly worth the long con- 
test. 

The young mother’s life, though un- 
eventful, was anomalous. Her father had 
already passed the grand climateric, her 
mother was verging toward fifty when she 
was born. New England is overfull of men 
and women from whom the bloom of youth 
has long since faded, and over whom Hy- 
men has waved no bridal torches. Peter 
Dare and Hannah Clint had long been of this 
class, and when fate overtook them they 
were over-ripe for matrimony. The child, 
too, came tuo late; they had hardly time 
to realize their possession, when the unseen 
hand beckoned to them. Little Mary Dare 
knew but one relative. The Dearborns 
were own cousins of her mother, and it 
seemed but natural that the old oaken 
doors, which, in the days of King Philip, 
had withstood more than one assault of 
the red man, should swing a welcome to 
the homeless little orphan. But Mary did 
not come with empty hands. She brought 
with her bonds and mortgages for many 
thousands, the long and carefully-hoarded 
savings of two pinched lives, the yearly 
income from which more than paid her 
keep, schooling, and clothing, and made 
her, in a country of narrow possessions, a 
real heiress. 

The Dearborn farmhouse was the type 
of thousands of such farmhouses scattered 
throughout New England. It was large 
and rambling; its timbers were massive 
and of solid oak; its very siding was of 
oak plank, so tough and hard that no 
modern nail would penetrate it. The brick 
in its chimney stack would have sufficed 
for an ordinary house, and the kitchen 
fireplace was like a vast cavern. It was 
built in days when children were longed 





for, and men were proud to count their 
progeny by the dozen. But when our story 
opens these old-time ideas no longer pre- 
vailed. Like innumerable other houses in 
New England the Dearborn mansion no 
longer sheltered the normal family. It 
consisted of an aged grandmother, still 
active and ambitious, and ruling her house- 
hold with an imperious sway, a middle- 
aged, unwedded son, a widowed daughter- 
in-law and a grandson just on the thresh- 
old of manhood. 

Bial Dearborn was fifty years of age. 
He was distinctively of the New England 
genus. He wasthe typical Yankee, though 
not of the Sam Slick type. Long, spare, 
sinewy of build, tawny of color, as though 
his skin had absorbed the treacle-tints of 
the ever-recurring Sunday dinners of baked 
beans; shy and observant; he rarely spoke 
unless directly addressed, and then his 
speech was full of quaint idioms peculiar 
to his class. A dry, sarcastic humor lay 
deep within his nature, and he had 
studied with rare skill the resources of the 
two hundred acres of sand and rock, of 
scanty meadows and prolific huckleberry 
pastures, that made up the Dearborn farm. 
He too, was wise in the ways of the faunal 
life that rioted in the uplands and along 
the borders of the pond. 

Between Bial and his brother Mark—dead 
this many a year—there had existed the 
greatest diversity of character. While Bial 
was the typical Yankee, Mark bore all the 
distinctive marks of the new era. He had 
been given the advantages of an academic 
education. He drove fast horses, he wore 
smart clothing, he smoked and he drank, 
and he parted his hair and his name in the 
middle. He was fond of racing, hunting, 
and fishing, and it was one of these pas- 
times that caused his death. 

From the very hour little Mary Dare had 
entered the old farmhouse her ultimate 
marriage with Mark Dearborn was a fore- 
gone conclusion. It was the desire of Mrs. 
Dearborn’s heart, growing more intense 
with the years; and Mark was nothing 
loath, for May had ripened into a girl of 
more than ordinary beauty. She was 
small, very fairy-like in physique, a little 
hysterical in her temperament, winning in 
manners, lovely in face; and then she was 
the richest young lady for miles and miles 
around. Mrs. Dearborn, scheming, yet 
good-natured and motherly, ber heart over- 
flowing with kindness for her beautiful 
ward knew how to prevent all amorous 
young swains from poaching on her manor. 
She knew, also, the dangers attendant on 
long delays; and thus had been brought 
about an early marriage that bad made 
Mary Dare a wife, a widow, and a mother 
before her eighteenth birthday. 


To Mary, her husband had always been 
a hero, even in her callow days. haunting 
her dreams and filling her waking thoughts. 
She loved him with that passionate, un- 
dying fondness that cannot forget, and, but 
for her boy would have preferred to die. 
The farm had been held in common by 
Mrs. Dearborn aod her two sons, without 
thought of partition. During her few brief 
and happy months of wedded life, Mary’s 
fortune had remained untouched, though, 
had her husband lived, he would have 
spent with a freedom only paralleled by the 
parsimony with which it had been accu- 
mulated. Before the sod had fairly closed 
over the body of Mark Dearborn, the old, 
monotonous round of life had agaiu settled 
over the farmhouse. Under the wise and 
frugal managemeht of Bial and his mother, 
the activities of farm life progressed with an 
unbroken tenor, and in their midst, for- 
getting all the outside world, Mary Dear- 
born lived, for her boy alone. 

I have been thus particular in noting 
Paul’s birth and surroundings, because out 
of them grew that rarest of beings—a 
genius. Dr, Holmes unearthed more than 
sixty ancestors to find one who would ac- 
count for Ralph Waldo Emerson, and with 
but indifferent success. I might dig up 
whole huckleberry pastures of the Dear- 
borns, and yet utterly fail in accounting for 
Paul. He grew out of them as the cardinal 
flower grew out of the pastures; and where 
the genius of the one and the color of the 
other came from are alike inexplicable. 

In the midst of such environments, the 
boy slowly grew to manhood; and, taking 
it all in all, it was a sweet and joyous life. 


Over the hard and aggressive nature of his 
grandmother he had won a sway as com- 
plete as the one his mother acknowledged; 
even Uncle Bial surrendered to the un- 
selfish and winning ways of the boy, and 
loved him with all the devotion of a father. 
While a mere child, it was Paul’s delight to 
be carried on the strong man’s shoulders, 
or, astride a farm horse, ride afield, cheered 
by the rattle of traces, and to spend the 
whole day listening to the songs of the 
birds, drinking in the aroma of fresh- 
tarned furrows, and learning the ways of 
the prolific wild life that sported around 
him. He learned the haunts of every wild 
flower, and the time of their blossoming; 
he grew familiar with the birds, and named 
them from their notes; he spent his days 
learning the lessons taught in ‘‘ Nature’s 
uuhoused lyceum,” until, at last, he might 
claim kinship with the Donatello of Haw- 
thorne’s weird imagination. 

The farm lay along the borders of a beau- 
tiful pond. The highway curved around 
one corner of this pond; and here, within a 
stone’s throw of its blue waters, stood the 
farmhouse. This liquid mirror covered 
many acres, holding in its center a little 
island crowded with thickets of oak, pine, 
and birch. ‘The outer margins of the pond 
were mostly wooded, though here and 
there a bit of mowing sloped down to its 
cool gray sands. Back from the house and 
along the shores a grove of white pine had 
been planted, the long, straight, fragrant 
avenues, dim with shadows, reminding one 
of a cathedral. Here, during the lovely 
Summer days, Paul frequently came with 
some favorite book. His little dory lay 
moored here, pillowed on the fragrant 
golden hearts of white lilies. 

But the island was Paul’s favorite out- 
door study. It belonged to the farm, 
easily reached with teams when the ice 
had formed in the Winter. A cart-path 
ran through its center, over which tall 
forest trees interlocked their branches. 
Wild grapes rioted over these trees, and 
contended with the smiJax for supremacy. 
In their season, pink and white azalias made 
the air faint with perfume, while on the 
rocky ledges kalmias and rhodoras at- 
tracted bees and humming-birds for miles 
around. An immense bowlder, stranded in 
some ice-age, lay along one side of the 
sylvan path. Its upper surface projected 
far beyond the lower, making a sort of 
alcove. Over its open sides Paul had 
carefully trained branches of wild grapes, 
which had grown in such profusion 
that a most charming bower was the re- 
sult. 


A little back of the rock was a bed of 
soft, shining white clay. It was Paul’s 
most valued possession. I doubt if his 
artistic genius had ever reached ex- 
pression but for this deposit. He could 
hardly remember when he had not played 
with it, molding it into marbles, which, in 
the sunshine, soon became hard and white. 
As he grew older his fingers grew more 
cunning, and he made images of the faunal 
life he loved so well, and which seemingly 
returned his affection. Then he grew more 
ambitious, making a group of the pet cow 
and Uncle Bail drawing from her the 
foamy tide of milk, and, finally, a life-size 
bust of the old grandmother, every mark 
left by time upon her face faithfully re- 
produced. The hours spent in this kind 
of work were supremely happy hours, and 
even the long June days were all too short 
for his purpose. There could be but one 
career for Paul Dearborn; and while his 
family fully acknowledged it, they sought 
to hold him back, because that career 
would take him from the shelter of home. 
Of money he had all that was needful, and 
of fame they knew nothing. And then, 
how could his mother give him up? What 
would her life be without him? And so 
Paul had grown to manhood, busy with 
his precious bed of clay, his soul thrilling 
with vague, indefinite visions, waiting for 
his hour to come. 

It wasa charming June day, one of those 
perfect days of which pious old George 
Herbert sang. Nature had reached her 
climax; the grass was ready forthe scythe; 
the leaves on the trees of the most intense 
green, andatillsupple. The oriole, brooding 
in her pouched cradle on the drooping 
spray of the elm, was hourly expecting the 





a great mirror, reflected faithfully the 
snowy banks of immense clouds piled high 
above it, and the superb green of the foli- 
age that fringed its shores. A profound 
silence reigned everywhere, unbroken by 
the rustle of passing wings or the faintest 
trill of feathered throats. The island lay 
like a green bouquet on the bosom of the 
water, and on it, cushioned by masses of 
lycopodiums, Paul lay stretched, looking 
up into the glossy foliage of a stately chest- 
nut, breathing the first faint odors of its 
creamy blossoms, and letting his fancy ‘‘run 
her bark ashore.” 

While Paul was thus lost in dreams, three 
merry maidens from Madame Papillon’s 
Semiuary, the one noted institution of the 
little elm-embowered village a mile away, 
came to the shores of the pond and entered 
a boat kept there for the use of Madame’s 
pupils. They were evidently used to the 
management of the little craft, and were 
soon farout inthepond. After awhile, the 
one sitting in the stern, guiding it while 
her companions rowed, turned the prow 
toward the island, and, as it neared the 
shore, she sprang to her feet, the boat 
rocked a little, and, in trying to keep her 
poise, she brought the oar with which she 
had been guiding the boat in contact with 
the head of one of the fair rowers. The 
blow must have been severe; for the girl 
drooped, and fell over toward the edge of 
the boat, in a deadly faint, instantly upset- 
ting the little craft. The shrillscreams fol- 
lowing this event wakened Paul from his 
idle fancies, and, bounding to his feet, he 
ran down to the shore to find an over- 
turned boat, two girls standing, knee-deep 
in the water, trying to lifta third, who ap- 
peared unconscious. In a moment Paul 
had taken the burden from their arms, car- 
ried her to the shore, and laid her upon a 
bed of moss. The cold bath, the motion at- 
tendant on being carried, almost immedi- 
ately revived her, and when she opened 
her eyes she found her head resting on the 
lap of one of her companions, the other 
bending over her, and at a little distance 
Paul, watching her with compassionate 
eyes. 

‘* What is it?” she cried, in a dazed way. 
**Oh! I remember. I felt a sharp blow on 
my head; then everything grew black. 
But how did I get here?” she added, look- 
ing at her companions. 

‘*He brought you,” one of them an- 
swered, pointing toward Paul. 

The girl sat up and looked at him, witha 
faint smile. 

** Then I owe my life to you,” she said. 

‘* Hardly,” he answered, with visible em- 
barrassment. ‘‘ Your companions would 
have brought you to the shore had I not 
been here. But you must not remain as 
you are. My dory will easily hold four; 
and my mother, in the farmhouse opposite, 
will be glad to care for you.” 

There seemed to be no other way; and 
the three girls, fully restored in spirits, 
stepped into the dory, and were soon trans- 
ferred, still dripping with water, to the 
polished kitchen floor. It was late in the 
afternoon before the three emerged from 
the hospitable farmhouse; but when they 
did, it was with garments as fresh and 
crisp as when their morning toilets were 
performed. 


I doubt if ever a young man reached the 
age of manhood knowing so little of the 
ways of women as did Paul Dearborn. 
Sby and retiring, absorbed in his dreams, 
he had always avoided the daughters of the 
neighboring farmhouses. He had no fac- 
ulty for the simple gossip of the commu- 
nity; he found no enjoyment in the even- 
ing gatherings of boys and girls of his own 
age. Girls seemed to him to belong to 8 
higher order of creation—ethereal, angelic, 
compounded of sugar and spice, as the nur- 
sery rhyme recorded. And this girl whom 
he had carried in his arms—dainty, supple, 
lovely beyond words—seemed to him a be- 
ing altogether too good for this world, 4 
living embodiment of his most cherished 
visions. 

Rochefoucauld says that, by nature, all 
women are flirts. Corinne Hallowell was 
avery woman, and in addition, was shal- 
low, fickle, and selfish. The bluest of blue 
blood only was supposed to course through 
her veins. Her father was very wealthy, 
the inheritor of vast estates, judicious in- 
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colored brother, molasses and rum. But 
these investments were made several 
generations before the birth of Corinne’s 
father, and their origin was forgotten, 
while their ever-increasing results were all 
apparent. For Corinne, this June day’s 
episode proved a most delightful break in 
the dull routine of Madame Papillon’s 
classes. Henceforth the old farmhouse 
became an object of great attraction for 
her. She found immense amusement in 
the homely ways of the kindly old grand- 
mother; she delighted in the quaint phrase- 
ology of Bial, which she faithfully repro- 
duced. to the great delectation of her in- 
timate circle of school-girls. Then, too, 
she did not disdain the adoration which 
she had not failed to read in Paul’s great, 
lustrous eyes. What girl is there who does 
not like to hold the other sex captive, even 
if she have no love toreturn? Seated in 
the stern of Paul’s dory, she exercised 
all her little coquettish arts upon him, and 
bound the willing captive more tightly in 
her coils; and Paul, unconscious, daily 
grew more deeply in love. What did he 
know of the Hallowell possessions, of the 
blue, b!ue blood, of the ambitious schemes 
for an only daughter? He looked at her 
with eyes that saw nothing but aureoles 
surrounding her; her silly prattle seemed 
to him wiser than the utterances of Plato; 
he gave his whole nature to her in com- 
plete surrender, loving her as only a soul 
like his could love. 

When the school year ended, Corinne 
went back to the elegant swell-front on 
Beacon Street, and from thence to one of 
the most ornate cottages at Newport; and 
for the first time in Paul’s life a sense of 
desolation settled down on the lovely land- 
scape. For days and days he wandered in 
a stupid maze, heedless of the song of 
birds, of the soothing words of the poets. 
A weight as of mountains seemed to press 
upon his heart. One day he rowed aimless- 
ly on the pond, and, guided by fate, the 
dory touched the shores of the island. As 
he went listlessly up the path, his feet bore 
him to the bed of clay which had furnished 
material for his plastic conceptions in the 
past. As he stood, gazing at it with in- 
different eyes, there sprang into bis life a 
renewed interest, an inspiration more en- 
grossing than any ever before experienced. 
In the cool grays of the morning, before 
even the hair-bird had lisped the first faint 
prelude of the birds’ matins, in response to 
this inspiration, Paul would steal away to 
the island, once more supremely happy in 
his work. In the leafy bower under the 
huge rock his deft fingers once more shaped 
the soft clay until it grew into a figure of 
exquisite grace and beauty. The soul of 
the artist, like that of Pygmalion, seemed 
to enter into and vivify his work. The 
dainty feet, clad in Cinderella-like slippers, 
the graceful, flowing robes, the lithe, sup- 
ple figure, the perfect hand and full, taper- 
ing arm, the swelling bust, the long, grace- 
ful neck, the rounded chin and full, 
ripe lips, the low brow and long, flow- 
ing hair; over and over were ail these 
touched, elaborated, idealized; and when, 
finally, the work was finished, and the Sum- 
mer sun had expelled all moisture, it stood, 
snowy white, with clasped hands and up- 
turned eyes, a mute representative of 
Corinne Hallowell as seen through her 
lover’s eyes—all of the earth, earthy, of her 
nature eliminated, transfigured into ex- 
quisite loveliness. 


The long Summer vacation passed before 
Paul’s work was finished. September, the 
mother of the year, with her ripened fruits, 
once more blessed the earth, and once more 
the well-kept grounds surrounding Madame 
Papillon’s Female Seminary were gay with 
school girls. Corinne was among them; 
and at once she renewed her visits to the 
Dearborn farmhouse. To Paul her com- 
ing was like the visit of an angelic being; 
but, as he looked at her, for the first time 
a doubt of his fitness to mate with her sud- 
denly took possession of him. The secret 
of the counterfeit Corinn:, screened by the 
vine leaves of the rocky bower, he had 
jealousy guarded; and he refrained from 
rowing the original to the island until the 
clay image was as perfect as he could make 
it; for he had resolved that its disclosure 
and the confession of his love should come 
at the same moment. As the Autumn days 
sped on a strange unrest seized upon him. 


He built bright visions of the future, of 
winning fame and gold alike for his dar- 
ling; but whea he looked into her impene- 
trable eyes, or studied the intonations of 
her voice, an unconquerable despair would 
seize upon him. 

It chanced, on one sunny Saturday after- 
noon in mid-October, that Corinne called 
atthe farmhouse. It was one of those per- 
fect days when Nature is at her best. The 
soft maples still retained their crimson gar- 
ments, the golden-rods had not utterly 
faded, and the oaks were gorgeous in lus- 
trouscrimsons. The pond shared in and 
reflected ull the widespread loveliness. At 
Corinne’s insistence the dory had been 
pushed out for a long, leisurely row along 
its shores. For along time they had drifted 
without exchanging a word, Paul having 
laid the oars inside the boat, sitting, with 
his arms folded, his eyes fixed on the dis- 
tant woods, his heart full of Corinne, while 
she bent over the side of the dory and with 
her hand made little, gurgling splashes 
with the water. As if by instinct, the boat 
turned its course toward the island, and as 
its bottom gently grated on the sand their 
eyes met. 

‘* Come,” he said, leaping out, and draw- 
ing the prow high and dry on the shore; 
and he extended his hand to assist her. 

Corinne avoided the proffered help. and, 
drawing her skirts close around her, she 
sprang gayly past him, and ran, with merry 
banter, up the sylvan path. Paul followed 
closely, and in a second almost they stood, 
side by side, before the leafy bower. Step- 
ping in advance, Paul suddenly threw back 
the clustering screen, and, turning to his 
companion, said : 

‘*See, Corinne, the unworthy image of 
one who absorbs every hope of the future, 
every joy of the present. Behold the im- 
perfect counterfeit of your own dear self.” 

The girl started back, with a cry of 
astonishment and delight. The image 
seemed really instinct with life. The small 
hands were crossed over the heaving 
bosom, the head thrown back, the eyes up- 
turned in the attitude of adoration, while 
the cool gray of the syenite background 
caused the image to assume the most realis- 
tic appearance. Above, the grape-vines 
twisted in and out with the most graceful 
abandon, while great bunches of fruit, dark 
purples, shining through glaucous tints, 
hung all around, in the most tempting 
profusion. 

**O, Paul! Is this your handiwork?” the 
girl asked, as she slowly recovered from 
her astonishment. 

‘* Yes, Corinne,” he answered. “It is 
but a faint expression of the homage 
my heart has long yielded to you. O, my 
darling, you must have seen, you must have 
long known, how tenderly, how truly, how 
madly I love you!” 


The girl drew back from the hands he 
had stretched toward her while speak- 
ing. 

‘*I—I—hardly dared show you this,” 
Paul falteringly continued. ‘I have some- 
times thought that you could not care for 
me; but oh! without your love what would 
life be worth? Speak to me, Corinne! Tell 
me that I am not wholly indifferent to 
you.” 

The girl stood still, gazing in admiration 
at the beautiful image of herself, and 
seemed unconscious of the - impassioned 
words addressed to her. 

Corinne,” he cried again, gazing at her 
with beseeching eyes, and again trying to 
grasp her hands, ‘‘Corinne, do you not 
hear me? Do you not love me?” 

Slowly the girl turned her eyes on the 
eager, loving face. 

‘* Poor Paul!” she said, in a low vuice, 
“*T did not think you cared for me in that 
way. Iam very sorry, Paul.” There was 
a look of such unutterable woe in her com- 
panion’s face that, for a moment, it terri- 
fied her, and she added in a half whisper: 
‘*Forgive me, Paul.” 

‘** Then you do not love me, Corinne?” he 
faintly gasped. 

For a moment the girl stood irresolute. 

‘*No,” she said, at last, with the least 
touch of tremor in her voice. ‘I don’t 
love you. I may like you; but I can never 
love you.” Then, regaining her self-pos- 
session, she continued, rapidly: ‘‘ Don’t 
you see, Paul, I could never marry you, and 





spend my life in that barren farmhouse, 


with your grandmother and Uncle Bial for 
companions. No, Paul; not that.” 

There was something in Corinne’s tone, as 
she uttered the last words, that stung the 
loyal heart before her. 

‘** Corinne,” he said, sadly, ‘‘ you forget 
when you speak thus of my grandmother 
and my uncle. I do not ask you to live 
with them. Wherever you may wish to 
live, there will I abide; and I know that I 
can win fame that will make you proud to 
bear my name.” 

For a second time the girl stood irreso- 
lute. Not that Paul’s words moved her; 
but her thoughts took in another suitor, 
known long before she had ever seen the 
pleading lover before her, and to whom her 
future was bound. 

‘*No,” she said, finally, and with cool 
deliberation, ‘“‘ it can never be. I do not 
want to pain you, Paul; you have been 
very good to me; but before I left New- 
port I promised to marry my cousin.” 

The announcement struck Paul like a 
blow; and for a moment he. reeled, as if 
about to fall. The world grew dark before 
his eyes, his lips grew parched, and his face 
a deathly white. 

‘**Let us go!” he said, at last, in a husky 
whisper; and, turning, he walked slowly 
toward the boat. He stood at the prow, 
looking drearily over the placid waters 
toward his home as, unassisted, she stepped 
into the dory; then, following her, he rowed 
slowly and laboriously toward the shore 
nearest the village. Again he stood at the 
prow, without offering to assist her, and as 
her garments touched him in her passage 
from the boat a fierce shiver ran through 
him. 

‘*Good-by,” he whispered, in reply to 
her farewell greeting; then, groping 
blindly, he got ito the boat once more, and 
turned its prow toward the island he had 
80 recently left. 

The golden October sun sank slowly 
into the fleecy clouds that lay piled along 
the western horizon, touching them in 
colors too brilliant for the painter's pig- 
ments. The work in the house and on the 
farm went on with its usualroutine. From 
the uplands, Uncle Bial, after cutting corn- 
stalks all day, had driven home the cows, 
and finished his work. It was getting late, 
and Paul had not returned; and when the 
hour for the late supper had passed anxious 
eyes were peering from the windows, 
in vain search for the absent one. Uncle 
Bial went to the shores of the pond, and 
under the leafy coverts of the island, half 
lying in the moonlight, he saw Paul’s dory. 
In a rough boat, which he kept for fishing, 
he pushed off and rowed to the foot of the 
sylvan path. As he walked between its 
dark shadows the moon flooded the open 
space before the rock in intense and un- 
broken light. The strong man paused, with 
a stifled cry of agony. A scene, weird and 
tragic, met bis gaze. The vines shading 
the niche in the rock had been torn rudely 
asunder, and heaped and broken on its 
mossy floor were pieces of shining white 
clay—here a delicate, tapering finger, there 
a dainty tlipper; everywhere a thousand 
indistinguishable pieces, their sharp points 
glistening io the beams of the moon—and 
in the midst of all this wild ruin lay the 
dead body of Paul Dearborn, his face, in- 
describably sweet and peaceful, bathed in 
the full rays of the white light, his right 
arm thrown back over his head und still 
grasping the knotted stick whose whitened 
edges indicated the use to which it had 
been put. 

Norton, Mass 
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THE FAIRIES SHOPPING. 
BY MARGARET DELAND. 


Ox! where do you think the Fairies go 
To buy their blankets before the snow? 





When Autumn comes, with frosty days, 
The sorry, shiv’ring little fays 


Begin to think it’s time to creep 
Down to their caves for Winter sleep. 


But first they come from far and near 
To buy where shops are not too dear, 


The wind and frost bring prices down, 
So Fall’s their time to come to town. 


Where, on the hillside rough and steep, 





Browse all day long the cows and sheep, 


ee eee 


The mullein’s yellow candles burn 
Over the heads of the dry, sweet fern ; 


And there all Summer the mullein weaves 
His-soft, and thick, and woolly leaves. 


No warmer blankets were ever seen 
Than these fuzzy leaves of palest green ; 


. (The price of each is but a shekei, 
Made from the gold of honey-suckle.) 


Some soft white sheets and finest laces, 
Used for triming pillow casea, 


Must then be bought ; and so, next door, 
Where stands a sleek, brown spider's store, 


The Fairies find the misty threads, 
Ready to cut into sheets and spreads ; 


The yellow snap-dragons supply 
The night-caps that the Fairies buy ; 


And dandelions’ fuzzy heads 
They use to stuff their feather beds ; 


And for a pillow, pluck with care 
Some soft-winged seeds, as light as air. 


The only bedsteads that they need 
Are the silky pods of ripe milk-weed, 


With hangings of the dearest things— 
Autumn leaves or butterflie’s wings. 


When shopping’s done, the Fairies cry: 
‘Our Summer’s gone! O, Sweet! good-by !” 


Then sadly down to their caves they go, 
To hide themselves from Winter snow. 


And then, tho’ winds and storms may beat, 
The Fairies’ sleep is warm and sweet. 
Boston, Mass. 





STORY FOR BOYS. 
ROY'S HERITAGE. 


BY GRAOE DENIO LITOHFIELD. 





‘‘Huss, Gaspar! hush! I'll not listen to 
one word against Grandfather; not one! 
Nobody liviog—not even you—shall dare 
say he hadn’tthe rightto do what he chose 
with it. It was entirely his own, One may 
do what one likes with one’s own.” 

And the speaker, a slender, handsome 
hoy of fifteen, sprang impulsively to his 
feet, and stood facing his cousin reproach- 
fully, his head thrown back and his dark 
eyes flashing with unwonted fire. The 
overhanging trees framed him in like apic 
ture. Gaspar looked sullenly up at bim. 
Surely never before had the vigor and 
grace and beauty of that straight young 
figure showed in such direct and taunting 
contrast to his own cruel deformity. 

‘‘One must do what is just, even with 
one’s own,” he replied, ina low, obstinate 
voice.” Grandfather had no moral right to 
leave ull his property to you. Aunt Agnes 
may have been his favorite; but my father 
was his son, even if Grandfather did call 
him a worthless spendthrift, and I am older 
than you by two full years, and as much 
his grandson as if I had been born without 
this cursed lump on my back; and I say it 
was unjust to leave the money to you, sim- 
ply because he was proud of you and 
thought you did him more credit than I. 
I don’t pretend I am a credit to any one. 
Still you would have felt the injustice of it, 
if you had been put off with the paltry few 
hundreds a year he has left tome. You 
wouldn’t have taken bis part so valiantly 
then, Roy, I can tell you.” 

**I would have stood up for him if he had 
thrown it all into tne fire!” exclaimed Roy, 
excitedly. ‘‘I loved: him 380 thatI can’t 
bear any one to find fault with bim. I can’t 
bear any one to think he ever did wrong. 
He was father and Grandfather both to 
me; and I can’t tell you how horrible it 
seems that we should be having a lawsuit 
over his will. I don’t want the money. 
You know I shall divide everything at once 
with you, share and share alike, as soon as 
it comes to me; and I wish, with all my 
heart, he had left it to you. Only I don’t 
see how we can alter the will itself. What 
right have people to question any one’s will 
when he isn’t here to argue his own side? 
And what difference can it make in the end 
anyway, since we'll divide it between us 
just the same?” 

‘*It makes all the difference,” 

Gaspar. ‘‘I don’t want apart of your's. I 
want my own. I was born to the after 
right of Grandfather’s property as well as 
you, and Iam the elder. Father is qui 

right to contest such an unjust will as 
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‘*T wish there were no such thing as 
money!” declared Roy, fervently. ‘* Or, 
at least I wish nobody ever inherited any- 
thing, but had always to make his own 
living. Then there could never be these 
wicked quarrels.” 

“A fine lookout for me, if I had to make 
my way in the world!” answered Gaspar, 
bitterly, ‘‘Strangers would be so much 
more ready than my own people to smooth 
my road for me and make life easy to me; 
don’t you think so?” 

With a bound, Roy threw himself on his 
knees beside the bench where his cousin 
lay extended, and put bis arms shieldingly 
around the poor, marred figure. 

‘*Gaspar, dear Gaspar, don’t speak in 
that tone!” he entreated, laying his olive 
cheek caressingly against Gaspar’s averted 
head. ‘Don’t you know how I love you? 
Don’t you know how I would work for you 
if there were need? I am so strong, 80 
well. I could do your work, and mine too. 
Don’t talk so any more, Gaspar. Let us be 
happy as we used to be. Don’t act as if 
you were angry with everybody, even with 
me!” 

Gaspar gave a short laugh, keeping his 
face turned well aside from Roy’s; for it 
was impossible but that all anger should 
melt away before the love in those great, 
speaking brown eyes. He would not look 
at the boy. 

** Does it never strike you, Roy,” he said 
harshly, ‘ that it’s rather a farce to talk of 
love and that, with this lawsuit going on 
between us?” 

‘* But it’s not going on between us, Gas- 
par,” pleaded Roy. ‘It's between Uncle 
Albert and my guardians; not between you 
and me. We have nothing to do with it. 
And nothing can ever come between you and 
me, Gaspar. Why, do you think a thous- 
and fortunes could be worth your love? 
O, Gaspar, it breaks my heart to have such 
a breach between our families. We were 
80 happy before; and neither of us has any- 
body else but just the other. And now it 
is all so different! I would give my life to 
have everything back as it used to be.” 

“Ab! but you can’t!” said Gaspar. 
‘Nothing ever will be the same again. 
When things have begun to change, they 
keep on changing. They don’t ever go 
back to the same old groove. They make 
new grooves, and run in those.” 

‘But why should any change begin, 
Gaspar? There’s no change inme. There 
never will be. After all, the lawsuit is 
only about the money, not about our 
hearts.” 

“* Nonsense,” returned Gaspar, pettishly, 
stretching out his hand to pull venomously 
at all the daisy-heads within reach. ‘‘ You 
talk like a girl. Money is a man’s life; 
and whether he has it or hasn’t it is all 
that counts. If he has it, he has every- 
thing, and if he hasn’t it, he has noth- 
ing.” 

‘*T don’t believe it! I won't believe it!” 
Roy protested, springing again to his feet. 
“There are lots of nice things in the world 
besides money. ‘There’s love, for instance. 
You can’t buy love, Gaspar.” 

“The old, worn-out copy-book senti- 
ment!” sneered Gaspar. ‘‘I thought you 
had outgrown pot-hooks and primers by 
this, Roy.” 

Roy did not reply immediately. A sud- 
den lump in his throat had to be mastered 
before speaking. Gaspar would have a 
right to think him womanish if his voice 
trembled. It was not quite steady when 
he spoke at last, but the new little thrill in 
it made it wondrously sweet. 

“I don’t think Ican ever outgrow my 
love for you, Gaspar.” 

Gaspar was touched in spite of himself, 
but began whistling softly to prove his 
disdain. By this time there was not a 
daisy within reach left standing. The 
ground about the bench was thickly 
strewn with the poor little innocent white 
victims. He leaned over and made a 
snatch at a clump beyond. 

“Oh! please don’t!” begged Roy, in- 
voluntarily. ‘“‘That is such a lovely 
bunch! I never saw such great daisies. 
Do leave them to live their lives quite out. 
They are short enough at the longest.” 

“Oh! yes. The beautiful ones are to be 
spared. Of course, it’s only the crooked, 
dwarfed, unsightly things that it doesn’t 
matter about!” retorted Gaspar, vindic- 





tively. ‘‘I say one fate for them all. 
That’s truest justice.” ; 

He reached out still further, aod, losing 
his balance, fell over on the grass. Roy 
was beside him almost instantaneously, 
with loving arms about him to help him 
back. 

‘* Gaspar, dear, are you hurt?” 

‘*Leave me alone. Will you?” shouted 
Gaspar, angrily,’squirming away from him. 
‘*Am I a baby, that I can’t pick myself up 
whenI choose? I may beassickly and weak 
as you please, but I’m by no means so good- 
for-nothing as you like to make me out. 
Besides, I slipped off the seat on purpose. 
I didn’t fall. I like to lie on the grass. 
It’s softer than pine boards by a good deal. 
And I'll have those daisies, anyhow.” 

Roy said nothing. He had been used to 
bear with Gaspar’s petulancies and out- 
breaks from childhood, charitably ascrib- 
ing them all to his physical infirmities; 
but he had never seen him in such a per- 
sistently unlovely mood as this, and he felt 
sorely baffled and down-hearted. 

‘*Gaspar,” he began, at last, ‘‘ you quite 
understand, don’t you, that, if the money 
comes to me, it will be exactly the same as 
if it were yours? We'll share it as we have 
always shared everything.” 

‘That we won’t!” replied his cousin, 
plucking the petals off the largest of the 
daisies, and flinging them one by one 
toward Roy. ‘‘I think I see your guardians 
permitting that kind of game after the first 
round!” 

‘* But when I am of age,” continued Roy, 
eagerly, ‘‘what’s tohinder then? I may do 
what I like when I am a man.” 

‘* And go may I,” returnea Gaspar, cold- 
ly, ‘‘ and that is, not to live on your gener- 
osity, now or ever, thank you.” 

Roy gave a little, impatient sigh, and 
turned away discomfited. He did not 
know what more to say. 

‘*Perhaps I had better go,” he said, 
wearily, after a pause. 

‘* Perhaps you had, if you are getting at 
all hungry. I can’t ask you in here now, 
you know.” 

‘*But Mother would make you as wel- 
come as ever to our house if only you 
would come to us; you know that, don’t 
you, old fellow?” put in Roy, coaxingly, 
coming swiftly back to his cousin’s side. 


Gaspar raised his eyebrows provokingly. 

‘*May be she would and may be she 
wouldn’t. I’m not coming to see. It’s 
better to keep out of the way of affronts 
than to risk meeting them.” 

Again there was a pause. Roy took 
his cap from the shrub where he had 
tossed it, and stood twirling it dejectedly 
round and round. Life, which had hereto- 
fore been one beautiful Summer day, 
seemed all at once to have grown singular- 
ly dull and lifeless. Finally he gave up the 
struggle. 

** Well, good-by, Gaspar.” 

** Good-by.” 

Nevertheless he lingered. He was wait- 
ing for Gaspar to give him the farewell 
smile, without which they had never 
parted before. Gaspar felt his cousin’s 
eyes upon him—felt them down to his very 
soul. But to look up and smile (as he 
knew he could not but do if he once met 
Roy’s sunny glance), would be an unmanly 
yielding, a sort of owning himself van- 
quished, together with his ill-humor. All 
the evil pride in him rose upinarms. ‘I 
won't,” he said, doggedly, to himself, and 
turned over on his arm again, to bring his 
face quite out of sight; and then he heard 
Koy going off. Each retreating step seemed 
a tug at his heartstrings, and a mist gath- 
ered before his eyes as he lay listening; 
but he forced himself to remain quiet until 
he could hear nothing more, when he 
slowly got up and looked, half unwilling- 
ly, across the lawn after his cousin. At 
that instant Roy looked back, and, seeing 
Gaspar on his feet, paused undecidedly. 
OneSword, one sign, would have brought 
him flying to Gaspar’s side; but it was not 
given. The expectant look died away in 
Roy’s face, and his head drooped deject- 
edly. 

**Good-by,”’ he called, still hesitating. 

‘*Good-by,” Gaspar called back, angry at 
himself because something seemed to prick 
his heart as he spoke. Was it the kind 
word he would not say, that hurt him 
where he shut it in? _ 


‘* Pshaw!” he said aloud, kicking aside 
a toad that had hopped into his path; and 
then, remembering the creature’s ugliness, 
he had a sudden feeling of compasion for 
it, and bent remorsefully down to see if 
his foot had injured it. When he raised 
his head again, Roy was quite out of sight. 
It was too late for any kind word then. 

Several days passed, and the boys did not 
meet. It was understood that Roy should 
no longer come to the house, and Gaspar 
kept away from that end of the garden 
where their meetings had lately taken 
place. It was damp and chilly there, under- 
neath those great trees, he said sulkily to 
himself as an excuse, and he would not 
even look that way, lest through the 
branches he should see a certain pair of 
longing, loving brown eyes, before whose 
mute entreaty he would surely have to 
yield at last. But he need not have taken 
such precautions. Roy had not come 
again to the tryst. 

The first news Gaspar had of him was 
one evening, some time after. 

Mr. Hunt was rather later than usual‘in 
returning from the city; and Gaspar, who 
had been impatiently on the watch, greeted 
him with his usual nightly question: 

‘*Well? Has the court decided yet? 
How do matters look now?” 

Mr. Hunt threw himself down in a chair, 
and put his hands up over his head, star- 
ing fixedly at his son. There was a strange, 
indefinable look on his face, which Gaspar 
did not know how to interpret. 

‘*The lawsuit?” he answered at last. ‘‘ It 
is lost. Hopelessly lost. Completely and 
irrevocably lost. Roy has won. But”— 
He broke off, and, rising, walked several 
times rapidly up and down the room, then 
stopped abruptly in front of Gaspar, laying 
two heavy hands on the boy’s shoulders. 
“Did you ever hear the terms of your 
Grandfather’s will? Do you know that, 
if Roy dies, everything reverts to you?” 

‘**Much good that does me!” muttered 
Gaspar. ‘It’s likely I'll outlive Roy; isn’t 
it?” He held up his thin white hands be- 
fore his Father’s face, with a mocking 
laugh. ‘‘Do you think there’ll be much 
strength left in them to pick up a fortune 
by the time Roy has had his fill of it!” 


‘*Gaspar,” said his Father, brusquely, 
coming 80 close that, as he bent over him, 
the strange,hot light in his eyes eyes seemed 
absolutely to burn the lad, ‘‘ Roy has been 
taken down with fever. Heis dangerously 
ill. It is thought he may not live out the 
night.” 

‘* What?” cried Gaspar. He caught hold 
of his Father’s arm, trembling violently 
from head to foot. ‘‘What? You do not 
mean” — 

‘*T mean what I say. I have this mo- 
ment heard it. It is hardly possible Roy 
can live throughthe night. Do you under- 
stand? Do you hear?” 

‘*No!” said Gaspar, putting his hands 
over his face. ‘‘No! I can’t think! I 
can’t—O, Roy, Roy!” And, with a wild 
cry, he broke away, and fled to his own 
room, where he !ocked and double-locked 
himself in, as if to shut out some unseen 
enemy. There was a horrible thought 
following him, like an actual voice, hissing 
it in his ears over and over and over again 
till he felt that he must go mad if he lis- 
tened. 

“The lawsuit is lost; hopelessly lost. 
Roy has won. But if Roy dies—if—if’— 

He could not shake it from him. What 
was this strange sensation throbbing and 
burning through all his veins? Was it 
dread or exultation? Hopeorfear? What? 
Was he wishing Roy’s death? Oh! no, 
no! And yet—Oh! of course Roy would 
not die. He would get well, and be hand- 
somer and stronger than ever. Each day 
he grew handsomer. Each day he gréw 
taller, firmer-knit and manlier. Each day 
some new favor was showered on him, 
some new grace given him. He was a 
spoiled darling of Nature and men alike. 
Oh! of course, Roy would live. It was 
only the feeble and graceless and unloved 
ones who died before their time, died be- 
fore they had beguntoenjoy. Roy had too 
much to live for not to get well. Oh! the 
injustice of life! Why must Roy have 
everything, everything—strength, beauty, 
favor, wealth—and he have nothing? Was 
not wealth the very least of all the treas- 





ures poured so lavishly on Roy; the very, 








very least? Why could he not have had 
that as his one only giftthat fortune which 
Roy did not need to win him favor in the 
world’s eyes? Perhaps it might yet be his— 
if Roy died, if Roy died. Why should Roy 
live to have more than his share of every- 
thing? Why should he not die and leave 
behind this least of his possessions to ren- 
der a miserable life more toleralle? Why 
need Roy get well! Was it not juster, 
fairer, better that Roy should die now, 
while he was so ill? Would it not be Gud’s 
doing if Roy died? Would it not be Heav- 
en’s justice meted out at last, if Roy died? 

It was very late before Gaspar fell 
asleep. At one time he found himself—he 
hardly knew how—on his knees.” For 
what was he praying? For Roy’s recovery? 
No. For Roy’s death? Oh! no, no! He 
was not praying at all. He was kneeling 
from force of habit; but he could not pray. 
The wild, mad thoughts, rushing in un- 
spoken words through his brain, these 
were not prayers. At least he hoped God 
would know they were not prayers. They 
were only thoughts that he could not drive 
away, thoughts that frightened him as 
they came, thoughts of what would hap- 
pen if Roy died; if Roy died; if Roy died. 
Always they ended so, as with a refrain; if 
Roy died. 

There was a knock at Gaspar’s door the 
next morning. Early as it was, he was 
already dressed. He felt as if he had been 
up for hours. He opened the door silently, 
a cold perspiration breaking out all over 
him. What was the news from Roy? His 
lips moved, but could frame no sound, as 
he looked up in his father’s face, his own as 
white as death. Was Roy alive still, or 
was he dead so soon? And he himself— 
was he a beggar or was hea prince? Which 
was it? Which was it? 

Mr. Hunt’s face was strangely disturbed, 
with that indefinable look of the evening 
before still upon it. He came in, closing 
the door behind him, and took his son’s 
hands, holding them a moment before he 
spoke. 

‘*Gaspar,” he said, then, very solemnly, 
‘*it is God’s will. Roy is dead.” 

And, without word or cry, Gaspar fell 
suddenly down on the floor at his feet. 


Yes, little Roy was dead. Bright, joy- 
ous, loving little Roy was dead. What 
need after all had there been for that cruel 
lawsuit that had brought the one bitter- 
ness of his short life into these last hours 
that should have been brightest of any? 
Roy had won the suit; but death was 
greater than the law, and had given it 
back to the losers. The fortune was Gas- 
par’s; and the price he had paid for it was 
Roy’s life. He went about as one stunned, 
white and dazed. He scarcely heard when 
he was spoken to. He seemed to see 
nothing before him but the look in Roy’s 
eyes that day when they were last to- 
gether; that last, loving, tender, inyploring 
look which he would not meet, though he 
had felt it all through and through. Roy 
wanted to promise him the half of his for- 


tune. Death had given him the’ whole; 
but it had taken Roy in payment. And he 
had been willing to pay the price. He had 


not thought it too dear a cost, to take it all 
and give up Roy. Was he his cousin’s 
murderer? Had God heard his thoughts, 
and mistaken them for prayers; and was 
it in answer to these that Roy had died? 
Oh! what could money give that was better 
than Roy himself--Roy, with his sweet, 
bright, beautiful face, and his tender, 
clinging hedrt, and his love that never 
failed; the warm, rich, generous love that 
had been Gaspar’s for so long, and that 
now was gone? Had he lost Roy for 
Roy's gold? Oh! had he ever, ever meant 
it? Had there ever been a single moment 
when, in his heart, he truly meant it? Oh! 
the emptiness of a world that had all else 
in it, and only had not Roy—Roy, whom 
he had killed with a prayer that he never 
meant God to hear! 

Slowly the days dragged by, all deadened 
to a horrible sameness of pain, until, one 
evening, about a fortnight after Roy’s 
death, utterly worn out with the ceaseless 
misery of remembrance, Gaspar found his 
way to his cousin’s grave, and, flinging 
himself, face downward, upon it, aban- 
doned himself to a perfect agony of despair. 
As he lay so, heedless of all but his wretch- 
edness, he felt a gentle touch upon his arm, 
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and looked up, his face distorted and quiv- 
ering with convulsive sobs. It was Roy’s 
Mother, in her heavy, clinging black dress, 
and at sight of her sweet face, so wan and 
pale, yet so like Roy’s own, Gaspar gave 
an inarticulate cry, and knelt to her, with 
both hands clasped and raised, scarcely 
knowing what he did. 

‘‘Hush! hush!” she said, her voice faint 
and broken, yet still so strangely recalling 
Roy’s. ‘Hush, dear! Do not grieve so 
terribly! It cannot bring him back.” 

‘Ou! I would give my life for it!” cried 
Gaspar, beating his breast with his poor, 
frail hands. ‘‘ 1 would tear out my heart 
if 1 could but put life into his heart again! 
Lloved him! Lloved him! Oh! I did love 
him truly! I want him back! I must have 
him back! I cannot bave him taken from 
me so! Not so, O, God! O, God!” 

‘*Hush! Hush, dear! Oh! hush!” was 
all Roy’s Mother could say. What could 
she guess of the remorse gnawing, like a 
live thing, in the poor boy’s soul? How 
could he tell her of it? Could he confess 
to her, to Roy’s Mother, that he had prayed 
—nay, not prayed, but only desired, one 
moment—one mad, wicked moment only— 
that her Roy might die? He clung to her, 
convulsively, and she, touched to the heart 
by his ungovernable grief, folded her arms 
closely about his shrunken form, and gath- 
ered him to her bosom, and bent down her 
lips to his cheek, whispering: ‘‘ You shall 
be my son, now, in his stead, Gaspar. I 
will give you all the love that Roy gave 
you. Dear, if you will only let me, I will 
be your Mother, too.” 

There it was by little Roy’s grave, that 
Gaspar’s Father, searching for his son, 
found these two together, the boy still 
kneeling, with his arms about his Aunt, 
and his head buried in her dress, weeping 
with a hopelessness that it wrung even the 
Mother’s more hopeless heart to witness. 
She looked up as Mr. Hunt drew near, and 
something like a shock passed over her, 
and for a moment they stood facing each 
other silently, the brother and sister who 
had been so long estranged, with the kneel- 
ing, weeping boy between. It was she who 
spoke first. 

‘** Albert,” she said. Nothing more. But 
she reached out her hand to him over his 
son’s bent head; and in her eyes was a 
world of piteous entreaty and love. 

He grasped her hand, and held it close an 
instant, then came near and put his arm 
about her. ‘* Agnes”—he began. But 
there she flung her arms around his neck, 
and would hear no more. 

** How can there be anything but always 
love and peace beside my darling’s grave?” 
she whispered, through her tears. ‘‘ It is 
Roy who brings us once more together.” 

And so Roy’s death fulfilled his life’s best 
wish, and these two were reconciled over 
the grave of him who had won a highcr 
and better heritage than they all. Death 
had, indeed, given much to little Roy. 

Thus the fortune which had seemed to 
Gaspar carth’s most desirable prize, became 
his own by right. Yetin his heart he carried 
always a hidden sting. No love could 
soothe, no time could soften it. Roy’s 
death was the turning-point in his life, nt 
he grew up a good and noble man. But 
ever thereafter, through all that he did, or 
said, or felt, the consciousness never left 
him that once, in a moment of bitter sin- 
ning, he had wished for his cousin’s death ; 
and the agony of that one shameful thought 
left its undying traces upon his soul. God 
punished him in giving Roy his reward. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Commumeations for this department should be ad.- 
aressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. .vew York. 





BEHEADED RHYMES,—SELECTED, 


THREE merry boys they built a —, 
That looked a little like a —-, 

They manned it well, both fore and — ; 
Then started for a sail, 


There came just then, an awful —~, 
Near and more near the boat, when ——, 
He, splashing round their little —, 
Upset it with his tail. 


So he these merry boys did —, 
Which was to them a bitter ——. 
Indeed, they took it very —, 
And thus at him did rail : 


That laid our hopes and pleasures —, 
A grudge to you we surely ——, 
But ‘tis of no avail. 











* For spread around you is a ——, 
That holds you safe from every ——, 
You have no fear of moral —— ; 

And so make our wail,” 


MIXED PUZZLE, 


Start with the right letter, and from this take 
every fourth letter, and you will find a saying 
of a poet: 

Crook, book, mount, swoon, sweet, hallow, 
dower, Asia, muddy, broiling, illumine, elegant, 
item, shoes, immense, aged, title, trinity, as- 
pect, through, sprout, life, sofa, breaker, broad, 
lonely, doom, brine, brush, fate, sorrow, ocean, 
drags. 


THE AUTHOR, 


oo#oo 
oor#o0 
oo#o0o 
oo# oO 
oo# 00 
oo# OO 
oor O0 
0oo0#00 
oo# oo 
oo#ood 


Upper word: Unveracious; a color; a fruit 
of the East Indies; a bundle of sticks; a num- 
ber; a whim; contains; an evergreen tree; 
wide ; endowment. 


SELECTED TRANSPOSITIONS, 


In each of the following sentences, fill the first 
blank, or set of blanks, with a word, or words, 
which, when suitably transposed, will fill the re- 
maining blank, or set of blanks, and make 
sense. Thus, in the first sentence, the 
first blank may be filled with the word 
‘‘founders,” and this may be transposed 
80 a8 to make two words, ‘four ends,” which 
will fill the remaining blanks and make sense, 

1, The —— of that college had —— —— in 
view, and one of them was, to make both ends 
meet, 


2. That French peasant girl —— volubly of 
her new ——. 

3. Tne crafty gypsy ——- —— of our party 
home with good ** ——,.” 


4, ** Do you not find that the thought of such 
—— troubles you?” “—, 
feeling reconciled to my opponent.” 

5. —— ten pounds of ——~ silver. 

6. The haughty —— of York and Leeds 

Danced gayly o’er the flowery 

7. In that remote —— I think —— —— to 
the support of education in proportion to their 
means, 

8. He did not ——- —— wreath of oak-leaves 
for his brow, although among them bobbed 
some little ——. 

9. Washington —— the people to pay great at- 
tention to the proper ——- of the young. 

10. Said a confirmed opium-eater : ‘““—— —— 
—— cross new —— and visit strange coun- 
tries.” 

11. I once heard a Connecticut boy say, ‘‘“—— 
— — —— as I come in sight in my home on 
the ——!” B, 


— — — in 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 8ru. 
COMMON COMPARISONS, 


G G 
TRY IRA 
As-GREEN As—G RASS 
YES ASK 
N 8 
As—B US Y As—-A BEE 
UNTO BOAR 
STIR EARS 
YORK ER ST 
REVERSALS, 


1, Brag—garb ; 2, room—moor ; 3, flow—wolf ; 
4, mode—edom ; 5, note—Eton ; 6, strop+ports ; 
7, drab—bard ; 8, reed—deer, 





THE TORTURES OF NEURALGIA 
Are promptly relieved by Compound Oxygens 
which acts directly on the great nerve centers, If 
you are a sufferer from this painful disease, write 
to Drs. Starkey and Palen, 1529 Arch Street, ’Phila- 
—- ia, and ask them to send you such documents 
testimonials ia regard to this Vitalizing 
Treatment as will enable you to judge for your- 

self whether it promises to give relief in your case, 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are filled with an excel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and Sitting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE. Alsoa variety 
of styles of Chairs, Lounges, etc., in Cane. 

New and THOROUGHLY SUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pieces. 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATTAN FURNITURE. In- 
ipectt licited. Prices in Plain Figures. 


KEELER & CO., 


81 te 91 Washington St., cor, Elm, 
BOSTON. 
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WEBER 





PIANOS 


Send tor Catalogue. 





WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 Sixth Avenue, 
1888 and 1840 Broadway. 


HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INFORMING THEIR 
PATRONS THAT THEY HAVE JUST ADDED TO 
THEIR ALREADY EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


AND 


TABLE GOODS. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED FRENCH CHINA. 


These goods, being exclusively from one factory, 
are uviform in color and of the finest quality manu- 
factured. The shapes arethe newest produced, and 
the designs of decoration the richest and most attrac- 
tive in the market. In this department, as in tbe 
others of our establishment, we are able to give to our 

it #8 the benefit of Importation rates. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
Saratoga Geyser Water, 


Applicable toa ter number of persons than any 
er spring water at Sara 
Geyser water is king in Ind ion. Constipa: 
Kidne ane Nervous | iseases, It contains more 
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Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


27 Yuuron 8r., Leer ye Y. 
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Send for price list of our elegant Swell Body and 
Bracke tFront Portland Cutters, White Hickory Gears, 
Swelis Trimmed with Crimson Moquette. Portiands 
with English Broadcloth, “ Olive Green,” Osan fur- 
nish leather or rubber tops for Portland. A beautiful 
* matty” job. Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
Waterloo. N. Y. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER. 


SPECIFIC FOR BRIGHT'S DISEASE OF THE KID- 
NEYS, THE GOUTY DIATHESIS, AOID DYSPEP- 
SIA, MALARIA POISONING. Ero. 

THE ONLY KNOWN SOLVENT OF STONE IN THE 
BLADDER. A POWERFUL NERVOUS TONIC AND 

EXHILARANT, 
Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 86.00 
per case at the Springs, 
Testimonials sent to any address, 


THOMAS F,. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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Latest Designs, “SM New Finishes, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATIONS, 
SPECIAL DESIGNS, 
ESTIMATES AND PRICES. 
ALSO, MANUFACTURE 
ANDIRONS, FENDERS, 


N \ BRONZES, 


Duda Mh 


SALESROOMS: 
MERIDEN, CONN., and 
21 & 23 BARCLAY ST., New York. 
= TS 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
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HOTEL BRUNSWIOK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
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Sarm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Hditor wilt be glad to recewe any 
prachoal hints, suggestions of information thut 
wil make this more valuable to those 
of our eubsecribers who feel epectally interested.) 





FALL PLANTING OF BULBS. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





No garden is complete without a bed of Spring- 
blooming bulbs. Every lover of flowers ought 
to have a few tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, snow- 
drops, and narcissuses to brighten up the bor- 
ders in that interval which occurs between the 
opening of Spring and the blooming of ordi- 
nary garden flowers. This these bulbs will do 
as nothing else can. We have nothing more 
gorgeous than the tulip; and all the others 
named are quite as beautiful, if not so brilliant. 
The sunowdrop comes about as soon as Spring 
does, and is a loveable little thing, and one that 
you will not willingly lose sight of after having 
once made its acquaintance, It is such a hardy 
flower that it takes care of itself; and no 
amount of cold weather or snow ever injures it. 
It makes ite appearance Spring after Spring, in 
a sudden, jack-in-the-bux-like fashion, and 
always seems to be laughing and saying, 
“Good morning, ma’am. UHere [ am again, you 
see. Beautiful Spring weather ; isn’t it?” You 
may admire the tulip most; but you will feel 
more real friendship for this charming little 
flower, I feel sure. 

Bulbs are #0 cheap, nowadays, that no one 
need go without them. A small amount of 
money will purchase quite a collection of 
“mixed” varieties, By ‘‘ mixed,” the florists 
mean unnamed varieties. For instance, «a 
“mixed collection’’ of tulips will inciude 
several colors. These bulbs are quite as good 
for general use as the named varieties are, 
which often cost more apiece than a dozen of 
the others do. If you want to keep the colors 
by themselves, of course you must buy named 
bulbs ; but this luxury can be left to those who 
have plenty of money. In a “ mixed” collec- 
tion you will be quite likely to get as fine flow- 
ers as you could secure by buying the named 
varieties. The difference between the two kinds 
consists in a difference in price, and in getting 
a little of all colors, without knowing what you 
are going to get ; and this delightful uncertainty 
adds somewhat to the pleasure to be derived 
from a bed of bulbs planted with the collections 
to be had at low figures, 

Bulbs can be planted any time during Septem. 
ber and October, with a certainty of having a 
tine crop of flowers from them next Spring, if 
they are only properly planted. A good many 
persons who have experimented with some of 
the Japan lilies, and failed, have an idea that 
there is a ** knack” about bulb-growing, and, 
fearing that they lack this, they are deterred 
from attempting their culture. They are mis- 
taken in this. I know of no other flowers so 
easily grown. 

In the first place, select a place for your bed 
where the water does not standin Spring. The 
principal drawback to successful bulb-culture is 
stagnant water. They will not do well with their 
roots in mud. Therefore, plant them in some 
well-drained location. It is well to make sure 
of sufficient drainage by putting bricks, broken 
into small pieces, broken crockery, gravel, and 
the like, in the bottom of your bed, before you 
plant your bulbs. Throw out the soil, put in 
such material as you have gathered, and then 
put the soil back. Make thig soil fine and light. 
If containing much clay, add considerable sand 
to make it porous and keep it from packing. 
Make it rich, also, The best manure to use is 
well-rotted cow-manure. No other suite bulbs 
so wellas this. It should be old, and must be 
thoroughly mixed with the soil, Let the earth 
be dug or stirred up to the depth of a foot, at 
least. 

Tulips and byacinths should be planted about 
five inches deep, and six or eight inches apart. 
Snowdrops and crocuses do not require to be 
planted quite as deep, and can be set closer. As 
the tulips are the tallest growers, I would advise 
planting them in the center of the bed, which 
should be raised a little, to allow the water 
from melting snows and early rains to run off 
freely. The hyacinths can be planted in a cir- 
cle about them, and the sma!l bulbs can be used 
as an edging. 

After planting them, cover with coarse litter. 
This is not absolutely necessary as a Winter pro- 
tection ; but it is advisable to put something 
over the beds, I find; for it breaks the severity 
of early frosts, and prevents a too frequent 
freezing and thawing of the ground. This 
covering must be removed as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground in Spring. After the plants 

have bloomed, let them ripen without disturb- 
ing them. The tops will turn yellow, and die 
off. Then you can dig up the surface of the 
bed, and plant annuals there, without interfer- 
ing with the bulbs, which will need no further 
attention, save the application in Fall of a good 
supply of cow-manure, which should be dug 
into the soil weil. 
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ABOUT HEDGES. 
BY &. P. 


‘“‘Wuat is the reason I can’t have decent 
hedges? I set hemlock and arbor vite and Nor- 
way spruce. The Norway does decently well; 
but the others are all sorts of ways, frozen in 
Winter, andin Summer dying in pieces. Can 
you help me?” 

Yes ; if you will agree to do as bid. But I wish 
I had the power to pull up and burn ninety 
hedges out of a hundred, The idea seems ine- 
radicable that a hedge is essentially handsome ; 
but a homely, unshapely hedge is worse than any 
wild thicket. There is a rustic beauty about a 
tumbled-down stone fence, but not an endurable 
point about a bad hedge. 

About your hedge; how did you plant it? I 
ean answer for you on a good guess, You dug 
the trees in a swamp, flang them dowa till your 
load was ready, then carted them to your lot. 
There they lay until holes could be dug and the 
trees set. Now I will tell you how you ought 
to do it. First diga trench eighteen inches 
deep and three feet wide. Leave the bottom 
picked up soft. Have the dirt on one side and 
the turf on the other, Dig your trees, and cover 
the roots as soon as one is dug with wet cloths 
orwet hay. When placediao the wagon, do not 
let the sun touch a root. Keep wet hay or straw 
tucked about them, When you get to the trench 
take out one tree at a time, Cover the roots well 
with fine soil, Afver the load is set,fill the trench 
with water, not less than one pail toa tree. 
When well-settied and partly dry ram down the 
dirt with a good pounder. Now chop up the 
turf, and fill into the trench until itis full. Ram 
it down, thea water once more, pouring in till 
the whole mass is soaked. You cannot overdo 
this part. Now take pruning shears, and cut 
back the hedge at least one-third, severing the 
top first, then the sides, But leave the hedge 
to grow in a form precisely like a native wild 
tree; that is, almost conical. Don’t give it a 
flat top or straight sides. Now your hedge does 
not look very well; but next year it will look 
better ; and, the closer you cut it back at plaut- 
ing, the better it is sure to be thereafter. 

Now for a few other things. First, get a few 
loads of sawdust and mulch your hedge thor- 
oughly. Water it profusely once a week, no 
matter what the weather may be; unless you 
have soaking rains, water that hedge once a 
week thoroughly for two months, Don't stop 
because the trees are growing. That is no 
proof of safety. Water, if possible, at night, 
after the sun hae set. If the hedge is liable to 
be run against, it must be shielded by a railing 
or light fence. If cows are within reach of it, 
they will have fun in tearing it with their horns, 
It is good for nothing but ornament, and a 
shelter or wind-break. As an ornament, an 
ugly hedge is worse than nothing; as a wind- 
break it is of little value unless well trimmed. 
After it is well grown, say after seven or eight 
years, it need be pruned but once a year ; and it 
will not look badly if not cut oftener than once 
in two years. After the hedge is about the 
hight you want it to be, cut very close in trim- 
ming. It willat best gain a trifle on you each 
year. 

I have thus tried to answer the questions of a 
woman who desires to have a handsome home, 
If your yard is quite small, leave out hedges al- 
together. They are not appropriate. Their 
chief use is in breaking up a large place into 
smaller lawns, and in bordering carriage drives. 
If you cannot protect it well, do not plant it at 
all. There isa great error in supposing that 
what is beautiful in one place is beautiful in 
another, Probably the difficulty with the hedge 
referred to is that it is trimmed in a false 
way. All fancy sheariug leads to a feeble con- 
dition of a tree, and then death follows when- 
ever a hot, dry Summer comes, or a cold, dry 
Winter ; especially if the one succeed the other. 
But set it down that there is no reason in Nature 
why a hedge of spruce or other evergreen 
should not be as hardy asa tree of the same 
sort growing in the adjacent woods. Set right, 
mulch in Summer, mulch in Winter, trim your 
trees according to Nature, and all wil) go well. 


POWELL. 


Curnton, N. Y. 
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LOOK OUT FOR THE POTATO ROT 


In Western and Northern Vermont and in 
New York potato rot is doing great damage this 
year. It is the same disease, an exchange tells 
us, that firet appeared in Ireland in 1847, and 
caused the great famine. It isa fungus, says the 
same authority, known as peronospora infes- 
tana, which grows within the plant, filling the 
cells with white threads called mycellium. 
Theee threads bear small balls of capsules con- 
taining blacks spores, exceedingly small,appear- 
ing as fine dust. It is these black spores which 
discolor the potatoes when the capsules burst 
and liberate them. 

These spores are the seed from which new 
plants spring. They remain in the soil in the 
diseased potatoes left in the ground, and in the 
diseased ground, thus infecting the land, and 
leaving a stock to propagate a pest for the fu- 
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(which are much like the fine dust of the ripe 

puff balls, or the dry smut cf corn, float off into 
the air, and are carried by the winds and spread 
over fresh ground ; and so the infection spreads: 
To avoid this the diseased potatoes should be 
carefully gathered up and boiled (by which the 
fungus is killed) and fed to swine or fowls. The 
vines should be carefully burned, and never 
thrown into mannre or compost heaps, for obvi- 
ous reasons. For, should the diseused potatoes 
be fed uncooked, the spores would pass outin 
the excrement, and so spread the infection. 

To prevent injury to sound potatoes, all the 
dainaged ones should be kept apart; the sound 
ones may be kept in the usual manner, but 
should be well dusted with fresh, air-slaked 
lime, which, by its acridity will destrov any ad- 
hering spores. The drier the potatoes are kept 
the better, as dryness tends to keep the spores 
durmant. In selecting potatoes for seed only 
sonnd ones should be chosen. The cuttings 
should be rolled in air-slaked lime, or sprinkled 
with the pickling solution used for seed wheat 
to prevent smut (a similar fungus). The solu- 
tion is made of four ounces of sulphate of cop- 
per in one gallon of water, and the dusting with 
lime may be usefully given in addition. This 
disease is strictly contagious, and can only be 
avoided by destroying the spores, or by leaving a 
potato stubble in other crops for two or three 
years, 


A CONTRAST OF GRASSES, 
Timorny is well adapted to clay soil, rich 
enough to produce a good growth, but will not 
hold in a sod so well a8 orchard grass; and, if 
the purpose is to make a permanent seeding, the 
latter is better, if one variety only is to be relied 
upon. Orchard grass, when once set in the 
soil, is perpetual, and no other seems able to 
crowd it out. I sowed it on a lawn, thirty years 
ago, and it holds its place good yet; I have a 
field sown four years ago last Spring, when 
clover and timothy were also sown; but the 
latter have almost disappeared, while the orchard 
grass covers the ground. This grass is early to 
start in Spring, early in maturing—some two 
weeks ahead of timothy or red-top—and will, on 
rich land, make two or three crops in one sea- 
son of hay of fair quality. For pasturage it is 
good, if kept closely fed; if allowed to run to 
head it becomes rather hard, and is not 
readily eaten by stock. It may be as nutritious, 
but it is tough when near maturity, and is 
neglected for other grasses by all grazing stock ; 
but, when young and fresh from the soil, it is 
readily eaten, and affords an abundance of feed. 
The quality of hay is fair, but is not quite equal 
to timothy and clover, nor will it produce so 
much on newly-seeded land ; but it has the ad- 
vantage of permanency, while timothy needs 
frequent renewal. 

For the farmer who has grain land, and 
follows rotation of crops, his land lying in grass 
only two years in succession, there is little to 
recommend orchard over timothy ; for the quan- 
tity and quality of product on such frequent 
seeding is usually less. [ have a field which 
was seeded on wheat in the Spring of ’83, where 
eight pounds red clover was sown, four quarts 
timothy, and two bushels orchard grass, per acre. 
The field has been twice mown—in '84 and ’85— 
and the aftermath pastured. The first crop of 
hay was 50 per cent. or more clover; the second 
mowing, that of °85, had very little clover, but 
about equal parts of timothy and orchard grass ; 
and now the aftermath appears to be wholly of 
orchard grass, which will doubtless prevail the 
following season. From such experience I 
draw the conclusion that, where grass is the 
leading interest of the farm, and the plow is 
used to remove and reseed the grass, giving but 
little importance to grain-growing, orchard 
grass has much to recommend it above timothy, 
and, perhaps, above other grass common to our 
state for hay and pasture. 

Here in Western New York, however, condi- 
tions are somewhat different. Grain-growing is 
a leading interest above grass-growing. Hence, 
we give preference to clover and timothy, both 
for the cheaper seeding and the equally good or 
better return for the time our lands lay in grass, 
seldom more than two years, and commonly but 
one year. In Eastern and Central New York, as 
well as in New England, it would seem to me 
that orchard grass would be valuable above 
others in common cultivation. Some practical 
writers on grasses have given prominence to it 
under all circumstances, One says he never 
knew a farmer to try it who failed to continue 
its use, as preferable to timothy and clover. But 
I think that the grain-grower who expects to 

seed land every fourth or fifth year, to lay in 
grass but two years, will hardly be persuaded to 
pay $8 or $10 per acre for orchard grass and 
clover seed, when timothy and clover for a like 
seeding will cost but one-eighth of that amount, 
with the prospect of an equal return for the 
period he wishes it to stay. 

For a seeding of orchard grass alone, four bush- 

els per acre is not too much; but, when mixed 
with timothy and clover—which I recommend— 
two or three bushels will cover the ground well 
after the second year. On the soil of an inquirer 
—‘‘rather hard clay and gravel’”—I would sow 











ture. As the decaying matter dies, the spores 


chaffy seed, weighing but fourteen pounds per 
bushel) and six quarts timothy in Fall ; Septem- 
ber is not too early; and early in April\or the 
latter part of March, sow four pounds alsike 
clover per acre—presuming it to be sown on 
Winter wheat or rye. Or, if the main object is 
to get the earliest seeding to grass, if the ground 
is put in fine tilth it mey be sown in August or 
early September, when all may be sown at one 
time, and slightly covered with a bush-drag, or 
by passing a light roller over the field; but no 
grain/crop should be sown with it. Seeding in 
this manner will produce a full crop the follow- 
ing season. It may be feared that clover will be 
killed by the frosts of the Winter; but if sown 
so early as September 1st, there will be no fail- 
ure. Orchard grass is sold by nearly ll seeds- 
men ; the price has been in years past about two 
dollars per bushel ; but I have not noticed quota- 
tions recently.—F. P. Root, in N.Y. Tribune. 





WATER-CRESSES—HOW TO GROW 
THE 





WATER-CRESS is a very desirable crop for mar- 
ket, as well as for home use, under those condi- 
tions which favor its growth. Its pleasant and 
pungent flavor and its healthfulness make it a 
favorite condiment in the Winter and early 
Spring, when other fresh green food is scarce. 
It is an aquatic plant, and grows best in clear, 
running spring water, although it may be grown 
in ordinary garden svil. Where the spring 
water is so warm that it will not freeze in the 
Winter, and where the beds may be covered 
with sashes, a very profitable Winter crop may 
be cut, or, at least, a very early Spring cutting 
can be made, which will sell at a high price. As 
much as a dollar a basket has been the price in 
the Winter season, and seventy-five cents a bas- 
ket is a common price in the Spring. The wri- 
ter has taken a basket from une foot in length 
of a four-foot ditch at one cutting ; and this first 
crop repaid four times over the whole cost of 
the plantation and the sashes which covered it. 
A wet swamp, with a sandy bottum, is an excel- 
lent place for a plantation. Ditches, four feet 
wide and about eighteen inches deep, are cut 
through the swamp, heading in the springs ; 
and wherever other springs are found along 
the course of the ditches, it is advisable to lay 
covered drains to them, so as to add to the sup- 
ply of water. As little fall as possible should 
be made, with a view to preserving a sufficient 
depth of water, and a constant current—enough 
to keep the water in motion. A space should be 
left on each side of the ditch of about one foot 
or more, to rest a plank upon for use in cutting 
the crop. It is advisable, in digging the ditches, 
to throw out the muck on one side only, unless 
the banks are needed to keep out flood-water, 
which may be the case when the ditches are used 
for rearing brook trout—an addition to the cul- 
ture which is easy and profitable. The fish feed 
upon the insects and mollusks which gather 
upon the cress, and help to keep the plants free 
from these parasites, and clean. It is necessary 
to have the ditches smooth and level, so that 
every part shall be kept covered with water. 
To keep up the supply of water in a dry sea- 
son, and to shut out high water in the Spring 
and Fall, a gate having water-tight joinings is 
built im the ditch. This should be substantially 
made, or it will give much trouble. A cross cut 
should be made in the ditch, to receive the 
frame, which is so firmly bedded in the bottom 
that water will not work out under the sill. 
Boards are driven down into the bottom closely 
enough to make a tight joint, and slides are 
nailed to the frame in which the gate is fitted. 
A strong gate should be built at the outlet of 
the ditch, to keep out back-water from the 
stream, or surface-water from plowed lands, 
which would carry in mud and spoil the crop 
for the season, As the bed is finished, begin- 
ning at the bottom and working upward, it is to 
be planted. The plants are cuttings, which 
should be carefully made from old beds. These 
are pushed into the sand or mud, about a 
foot apart each way, all over the bed, and 
will soon cover the ground; or, the bed may be 
seeded by sowing the seed in the mud,as the ditch 
18 made, and trampling it in. An easy way to 
cut the ditch is as follows: the workman begins 
at the outlet, and follows the line of the ditch, 
which is staked out and leveled previously ; he 
sets a portable gate, or dam, to stop the water, 
about twenty-five or thirty feet above, and digs 
out the ditch ; then plants or sows it at once, and 
then, removing the obstructions, lets down the 
water, carefully, to avoid any damage by wash- 
ing. The dam is moved further up, and the 
water stopped, and another piece is dry. To 
prevent spoiling the bottom by trampling it too 
much, one or two boards are used for the work- 
man to stand upon. Thecrop is collected by 
gathering a bunch of the cress together with 
the left hand, and cutting it off about four 
inches long. The buuch is rinsed in the water, 
and is at once placed, as it is held, in the basket. 
Water-cress baskets are made of splints, and 
should hold about half a peck. The cress is 
placed in a smooth, even layer in the basket, 
and one layer upon another, until the basket 
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the top aud the baskets are packed in crates 
which hold one dozen each, or are packed in the 
wagon box, for market,—American Agriculiur- 
st. 


as 
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WHAT IS RENNET? 


KENNET is an important agent in the manu- 
facture of cheese ; and it is of great advantage 
to dairymen, that they should understand some- 
thing about it. Unfortunately, a great deal 
that is not true and is misleading is written 
and said of it. Recently, a speaker at a Dairy 
Conference in England, made a Jong statement 
about rennet, which has been widely copied in 
this country, and is likely todo mischief unless 
the errors made are corrected. This gentleman 
a Mr. Lloyd, stated that rennet was the fourth 
stomach of a ruminant animal, and that its 
peculiar action in curdling milk was due to the 
production of acid by it. Now it ie well known 
to experts, and even to experienced practical 
dairymen, that the stomach of a young sucking 
pig makes as good rennet as does that of a calf. 
In fact, the stomach of any yoting animal 
which subsists upon milk, has the same effect in 
curdling milk as rennet from a calf’s stomach. 
This fact bears very forcibly upon the question : 
“ What is rennet, and to what is its peculiar 
action due?” There are some things kuown 
about rennet, and some that are not yet well 
understood Rennet is not acid, and its 
action is not caused by an acid. Its peculiar 
property is not due to any condition of the 
stomach, but to the tissue itself, because rennet 
may be exhausted by steeping it in water for a 
time, and after some weeks’ drying and rest, it 
regains its property again; and this may occur 
three or four times.—American Agqriculturist, 
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A DANGEROUS WEED. 








WESTERN stockmen have long been troubled 
by the presence upon their grazing grounds of 
a prevalent weed called “loco” weed, a poison- 
ous plant, to the use of which horses and cattle 
quickly become addicted. The effects upon the 
animals are very serious, often resulting in 
death, and at the best causing a great loss of 
flesh and entire uselessness for some time. The 
poison of this weed is a narcotic, and causes de- 
lirium as well as stupor. Much study has been 
given to the character of this plant, and to the 
probable remedies for the effects of it, Nuz 
vomica, an active stimulant of the nerves, has 
been given, with good effect in full doses— 
thirty grains for a horse and forty grains fora 
steer or cow. As soon as the drug has acted 
after three or four duses, each repeated after 
intervals of six hours, a strong purgative, as 2 
quart of linseed oil, with ten drops of croton 
oil added, has been found useful. The cheapest 
remedy would be to extirpate the weed by means 
of broad, sharp chisels attached to long handles, 
by which the weeds might be cut out by the 
roots as the men ride over the ground, There 
are times when the force of men on a ranch 
might be easily empleyed on this useful service. 
—TheN. Y. Times 


AN ORCHARD FERTILIZER. 








Tue best fertilizer I have used fer fruit trees 
is made of chip-dirt from the wood-pile and old 
ashes. I mix in the proportion of one bushel of 
the ashes to three of the chip-dirt, stirring well 
with the shovel. About two bushels of this mix- 
ture is to be spread around each young tree, 
giving large, well-grown trees more, The ma- 
nure is applied at any season. Do not pile 
around the trees any litter or rubbish that 
would harbor mice, In Summer keep the weeds 
from around the trees. Experience has taught 
me that this fertilizer serves a very important 
purpose, not only in supplying the trees with 
suitable food, but in mellowing the soil, and 
helping on such crops as I may choose to plant 
in my orchard, It isan excellent fertilizer for 
any crop, annual or perennial, and the ashes 
(from hard wood) supply the trees with the ele- 
ment they most need and the soil lacks—namely 
potash. 

It is a pleasure to see how a young orchard 
will thrive after an application of this fertilizer. 
Sometimes I burn logs to get ashes for this pur- 
pose ; and if I have no chip-ditt, I go to a dead 
oak or hickory, and scrape together the fallen 

bits of bark and the rich earth around the tree. 
It is a very good substitute for the chip-dirt. It 
is obvious that this material is rich in the ele- 
ments of food of trees. I believe inkeeping fruit 
trees well fed, and that a large space around 
each tree should be given exclusively to the tree, 
from which to draw ite supplies. I never plant 
close to my trees, preferring to have them 
branch low, and to trim down rather than up.— 
Am. Agriculturist. 
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eee i 


Co fees or secon nd week after mon 
tamp is received 


rag seat Reman 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


OraeR first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Tux InpEsrznDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to sénd their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 


8U. 
the expiration me phy 
ven 4 ost Spf: 
an renew 
to oo so that no 


Be ean & 


P.-0. Box 2787, 
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FALL AND WINTER—1685. 


CARHART, 


THE 


CLOTHIER, 


BROADWAY, 
CORNER 
CANAL ST., 


NEW YORK, 


OFFERS THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE 
OITY OF 


MEN'S, YOUTH'S, BOY'S AND CHILDREN'S 


CLOTHING, 
BOY'S HATS AND CAP®, 
SHIRTS ANDSHIRT-WAISTS. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GUVEN TO CHIL- 
DREN’S DEPARTMENT, 





HONEST GOODS. 
PERFECT FIT. 

POPULAR PRICES. 
EVERYTHING GUARANTEED. 





Send for samples and directions for self-meas- 
urement, with fashion plate. 

N. B.—Thie establishment was.conducted for 
seventeen years under the trade-mark of BALD- 
WIN the CLOTHIER. The change is in the 
name only, not in ownersbip or management, 


VIOLANE DU CAP 


lors violet 
Extensively worn by 
adies in evening dress 
and ball costume. Lace 
pina, and rings, and 
pins, favorite 
states 0 of monnns for 
—- ne. ods 
aine unles' ti they 
e-mark, 





the wonderful transformation ¢: 
day, ruby red by was- "fieht. 1} 





have tag attac hed, Coane this ' trad 


LeBOSQUET 


BROS. —— 
ream HEATIN® 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 


Heud for Descriptive Pamphlet 


LeBOSQUET BROS. 75 Union St., Boston. 


BENEDICT'S TIME. 
DIAMONDS 


AND 


Watches 


A 
SPECIALTY. 
Importers’ & Manufacturers’ 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, RICH 
"JEWELRY, AND 


SILVER WARE, 


Having enlarved our atore and made extensive im- 
provements, we are the better enabled to display our 
arge and choice stock. 

West side elevated trains stop at fourtlands Street, 
hear rear Henedict Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street. 


BENEDICT BROTH ERS, 


KEEPERS of the CITY TIME, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Courtlandt Street. 


Established 1821, 
nO. 1 SUIT 
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‘Henley’ 


s Challenge @ Roller Skate 


OWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS 1HE 


MOST © SOMnL ETS 
SCIE 


ACK 







to the trade. 
new 48-page Illus. 


trated Catalogue send 4c, stamp oy ™M. 
Richmond. Ind *Montion th this rin. - HENLEY, 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 














gar Ston, CHEAPEST A KET ER 


SOLD UNDER GUARR 

TO GIVE SATISF ACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 

SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 

CHAS KAESTNERa Co 


|= 





STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STEEL PENS. Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 180, 388, 161. 


For Sale | Mebeth Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


ON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 








TATION ARTICLES 


_IN GREAT VARIETY, 





PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. The 


are made of the finest silk 
and best Australian wool. You can easily distinguish them by their softness and 
beauty and regularity of finish. They are always the same in quality, weight, width, 
and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. one genuine unless ed ona ** Var- 
nished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard shades 
of black. 








THE DUNNING 


PATENT WRODGET-IROY 3 mun, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 
18 THE BEST FOR 
LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 
AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP OONSTANTLY. 


Geneva, N, 
New York Office: 40 COURTLANDT STREET. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 


AGENTS WANTED. 














WHITE AND DECORATED| . =¥¥008 


Fine French China and best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 


WINDOW SHADES, 


ne White French Obine Dunes Boke. ioe vlesaa* Se Op loth, and 
a 
Gold band Chine Tee je “4 pie rn . $3. ra Whi x $0 Empire, aque Shade 9 Em- 
y ‘hina Tea le » © seteee 
Decorated O 8 sien pt mg 30 pire Spring Fixture, 
Decorated planer Sets, all colors and - 00 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging oes oo 





FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 
JAY C.WHEMPLE & CO., 
537 & 5680 Broadway; New York: ~ 


Jotm King & Son's Scotch Holignds, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made 
Send for Price liste. Our one-mch roller carries a 


Mae All. & phat dD Ly it eo 


application 1 “— eper Inti %. 
oe eae eae ees ee 


DUPLIC A pg rs arg of 












ine men oylinh | nit ietioety ina a 
cases, 
WEDDING regular quotations | WV, & B. DOUGLAS, 
verware, Old Gold, MIDDLETOWN, 
&o. oe 
Watches cquaily sr ohn Bt “ae and 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
tage ste 
draulic ~~ Garden 

. a, Chain and 


ixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrant 8, Street Washers, 


“\wonus FounpeEn 1n 1832. 
Highest 


PRESENTS, =... 
J, H. JOHNSTON, 


160 Bowery, cor, Broome Street, N, ? 


J. GURLEY, 


Carriage Manufacturer, 


288, 240, 242, 244 STATE ST., AND 60, 62, 64, 66 AND 68 
BOERUM PLACE, BROOKLYN. 


France, 


Wes: and i and ote tel Beha 


RVIN’ 


FIRE &BURGLAR 








We have a large and complete assortment 
of atrictly fret-class Carriages for Fall GS A 
and Winter use, comprising all of the lat- 
eat designa in light and heavy vchicles, 
whieh we are offering at moderate prices. MAN 

IF PAGE'S | Suan 

NOT FOUND | 
OTHER ™ ES 


THAT WiLL henry REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


By THOSE NEO. To SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


PUMPS, POMPS, PUMPS. 
ok tt 











GAS MACHINES, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 00., 
47 and 49 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
® “Gasouinz For Any Make MAcHrxe.” 

Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


OLWABIASS= 


tite for ae 
cept Field's Pumps. Address 
Field’s Force-Pump Co., 
Leckport, NAY. 























Dicey oe | antethg 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
This powder never artes, A marvel of purity 
tear ere cann pore ee 
| Ly ‘ ers, aoe 


competition 
alum or 





TAKE HE mi yous 
neck and “4 and wear the 





4 CA ABS 
Rabens, 


Angelo, ee turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 
Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 26 centa, 


or sent by mail from factory, if not found on sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for BIX cents. 7 
Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M. A. Fair, Boston, 1882, 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to the trade, Mention where you saw this adv't. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR O0., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


mH Tee & WEDDING PRESENTS 
(Po H 





MANNS EE (CE 





™ HOUSEKEEPERS =: 


best, surest, cleanest, cheapest, and only reli- 
Soe De of tate Burs Gabba cme, 
Ticks, Grubs, and all Insect Veriain, is the 


SWEDISH INSECT POWDER. 


Price 30 cents (silver or stamps), postpaid, to any 
address. 


Agents Wanted. dares 
SWEDISH MFG, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STANDARD 
RELISH 


FOR 
SOUPS. FISH. 
STEAKS CHOPS 

MEATS.ETC 
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